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PREFACE. 


HE present translation of Dr Blass’ work on ancient Greek 
pronunciation represents the third and latest German 
edition, and the translator has throughout its production had 
the advantage of the advice and help of the author, who kindly 
undertook to read all the proof-sheets. 

A few words are necessary touching the system of trans- 
literation adopted by the translator. As regards the consonants 
little difficulty presented itself He was able here simply to 
adopt the transliteration used by the author, only making the 
necessary changes of y for 7, ch for tsch, ) for dzh, and so on, 
according to the different values of the letters in German and 
English. With regard to the vowel sounds however his course 
was not so plain. As, in spite of the labours of Mr Sweet and 
Mr Elhs, no artifical system of phonetie representation has 
obtained sufficient acceptance to be really familiar to English 
scholars, he has resolved to retain the vowels with what may 
roughly be called their continental values, The alternative 
plan, namely to represent them by their approximate English 
equivalents, presented great difficulties. To take an instance: 
to represent the contmental long 7 sound by ee, not to speak of 
its cumbrousness, labours under the additional disadvantage 
that the short sound must still be represented by 7, thus 
obscuring the identity of the two sounds. 

Again Dr Blass has in the case of the e and o sounds 
adopted diacritic marks to distinguish the open and _ closed 
sounds, and it therefore seemed especially desirable here to 
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retain simple symbols. In al! cases therefore where the Greek 
vowels are represented by Roman letters, these must be under- 
stood to have their continental sound, that is to say roughly 
speaking :— 


@ must be pronounced as in father. 


a - as In man. 

7 - as in second syllable of guinine. 
Y i as in first syllable of guznaine. 

é _ as in féte*. 

é r as in ebb. 

6 - as in note*. 

6 e as in not. 

7 9 as in lute. 

at as in put. 


The translator has already mentioned his indebtedness to 
the author for his kindness in reading the proof-sheets; he has 
also to express his gratitude to Mr R. A. Neil, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, for similar help. 


* It ought to be remarked that these two sounds in English contain a 
diphthongic element which phoneticians call a glide—in the case of é an i-glide, 
in the case of 6 a u-glide—which gives them a decidedly different sound to that 
heard on the Continent. The nature of this difference may be suggested by 
saying that in the case of 6 the continental sound often tends in the direction 
of our aw in saw ete. 


June, 1890. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 37, note 5. duwapea for Awdpia. 


P. 47 (text) 1. 12 after Amrovpyla add ‘ «Xeis for cAys’’? and substitute for end 
of sentence ‘‘in which cases even inscriptions shew e and the grammarians 
designate 7 as old Attic.” 


P. 52 (text) 1. 12, émirjdeos for first émirydecos. 

P. 72 (text) 1. 7, v for o. 

P. 77 (text) 1. 14, a-no-si-ya for a-no-si-ja. 

P, 118 (text) 1. 23 after Auramazda add Mafaios, Magaxys, Muzdai, Masdak. 


SECTION 1. 
The theoretical and practical sides of the subject. 


THE investigation of the pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
may be considered from the pomt of view of theory and again 
from that of practice. In the former case its object is the 
phonetic value, which the Greek letters and combinations of 
letters had in the living ancient speech; in the latter. the point 
under discussion is, what phonetic value are we to give to 
those letters and combinations in reading and teaching Ancient 
Greek? The answer to the question of theory will influence the 
answer to the question of practice ; not however exclusively, for 
in the case of the latter appropriateness and feasibility must be 
taken into consideration. I intend in the present work to enter 
but little into the practical question. For the Germans are 
not in need of reform either in the case of Greek or in that 
of Latin in the same degree as the English, and even if 
they were, the welfare of Greek and Latin instruction does 
not depend on the abolition of this misusage and this only. 
Our object is contact with the spint of classical antiquity ; but 
for the purpose of such a contact it is by no means a hindrance 
to me, if I say something like 7'stts¢ro, while the actual man 
called himself Aihéro. And there is according to my conviction 
nothng m our pronunciation of Greek so positively and 
stupidly wrong as the ordimary pronunciation of Latin c. If 
however anyone feels himself bound in the interest of what we 
may call a more workmanlike prosecution of classical studies to 
pay scrupulous regard to such things, and can in so doing guard 
against the reproach of straining at gnats and swallowing 
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camels, for such a man I have of course nothing but praise. 
But the attempts, constantly repeated here as well as in other 
countries, to introduce in practice the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion for ancient Greek, must be withstood in view of not only 
practical but also theoretical and scientific interests. For even 
the champions of the modern Greck pronunciation appeal not 
to a practical superiority, which it obviously does not possess, 
but to a supposed scientific accuracy. <A short history of the 
whole contest from the beginning of Greek studies in the West 
may conveniently be introduced here. 


SECTION 2. 


ITistory of the contest about the pronunciation of 
Anevent Greek. 


The knowledge and study of ancient Greek came to the 
countries of the West towards the close of the Middle Ages 
throngh the medinm of Byzantine scholars, who naturally 
bronght with them and introduced their own pronunciation, 
that is to say that current among the Greeks of their day. 

As however these studies were prosecuted more indepen- 
dently and thoroughly in the countries of the West, there arose 
against the traditional pronunciation a reaction which started 
with some support in the fact, that quite a different pro- 
nunciation was customary in the ease of the sprinkling of Greck 
words in Latin, such as ecclesia, ethice, alphubetum. Moreover 
the Byzantine pronunciation deviated so widely froin the writing 
and confused so many sounds, that it of necessity not only 
appeared unpractical but also called forth doubts as to its 
originality. Finally, many passages in ancient authors spoke so 
plainly for a different ulterior pronuneiation, that the fact of an 
alteration having taken place could not by any possibility escape 
elassical scholars. Accordingly so early as Aldus Manutius we 
have his httle wapepyov’, which has appeared in many forms in 


1 Aldi Manutii de vitiata vocalium first printed (1512) in the appendix to 
et diphthongorum prolatione mdépepyov, the Aldine edit. of the "Emon rap 
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print, relating to the diphthongs, 7 and v, and some con- 
sonants. <A short treatise on the pronunciation of all the letters 
was furnished by Jacobus Ceratinus’, professor at Louvain, who 
died in 1530. But the most celebrated of these early com- 
batants was the renowned Desiderius Erasmus, in a dialogue 
de recta Latint Graecique sermonis pronitnciatione*, which 
appeared first at Basel in 1528. Although the author was 
pleased to clothe his subject in the facetious, or more correctly 
the rather insipid, dress of a dialogue between a lion and a bear, 
nevertheless his treatment is so thorough and comprehensive, 
that there can be no doubt whatever of his scientific seriousness. 
The fact is not altered by our knowledge that Erasmus himself 
continued to use the traditional pronunciation®: a reformer he 
certainly was not. A greater stir was made by some English 
scholars at Cambridge, John Cheke and Thomas Smith, moving 
the condign wrath of Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
at that time Chancellor of the University, whom we know in 
Church History also as a fierce persecutor of heretics. In 1542 
he issued an edict for his University, in which e.g. it was 
categorically forbidden to distinguish az from e, e and os from ¢ 
in pronunciation, under penalty of expulsion from the Senate, 
exclusion from the attainment of a degree, rustication for 
students, and domestic chastisement for boys. Cheke’s corre- 
spondence with the Bishop on pronunciation appeared at Basel 


6KTw TOD Adyou pep&yv by Const. Lascaris 
(as R. Meister shews, 2. griech. 
Dialektologie, Progr. Nikolaigymn. 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 13), then repeated in 
the Cologne pirated reprint of the 
Erasmian Dialogue (1529), also in the 
Orthographiae ratio Aldi (published 
by his grandson, 1566). 

1 His proper name was Teyng, 
born at Hoorn in Holland, died 
1530. The treatise was printed at 
Antwerp 1527 (vid. E. Lohmeyer, Phon. 
Stud. 1. 183), reprinted in the above- 
mentioned Cologne piracy of Erasmus, 
also in Sylloge seriptorum, qui de 
linguae Graecae vera et recta pronuneci- 


atione commentarios reliquerunt, ed. 
Sigeb. Havercampus, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 
p. 355—876. Title, de sono litter- 
arum, praesertim Graecarum. It is 
dedicated to Erasmus, but does not 
make the smallest reference to his 
labours on this subject, so that the 
priority is evident. 

* Reprinted 1530, pirated 1529 at 
Cologne (vid. supra); see further in 
Havercamp’s Sylloge alicra scriptorum 
qui, ete. (Lugd. Bat. 1740), p. 1—180. 

3§. Vossius, dAristarch. 1. c. 28 
(Opp. vol. 11. p. 86); Ellissen, Gittinger 
Philologenversammlung (1853), p. 108 
ff. 
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in 1555, published by Coclius Seenndus Curio’; the Bishop 
uses for the most part the weapon of authority, Cheke on 
the other hand that of respectable learning and intelligent 
critical discussion. He was seconded by his friend Thomas 
Smith, whose missive to the Bishop is dated in the year of the 
edict? At this point the movement began also among the 
French scholars, among whom Petrus Ramus and Dionysius 
Lambinus® must be mentioned as the first combatants. Before 
the century had closed, the victory of the Erasmians was decided 
in all the chief centres of classical philology. A pretty thorough 
exposition was written by the well-known reformer Theodor 
Beza, de germana pronunciatione Craecae linguae*. He as well 
as Cheke was made use of in a somewhat questionable manner 
by the Dutchman Adolph van Metkerke (Mekerchus) in his work 
de linguae gruecae vetert pronuntiatione’, Bruges 1565, the most 
complete confirmation of the Erasmian system that had been 
written. Finally in 1578 the famous Henr. Stephanus entered 
the lists in the same cause, Apologeticus pro vetert ac germana 
linguae Graecae pronuntiatione’. Stephanus is already able to 
say, that in France, England, the Netherlands and elsewhere the 
reformed pronunciation was cagerly learnt and practised. In 
this there is nothing to cause surprise; for not only had the 
Erasmians, on the whole, the better cause, but the opposite 
party were very weakly represented. Joh. Reuchlin, from whom 
the pronunciation of the latter takes its name in Germany, 
gave the impulse to it only im so far as he was the founder 
of Greek studies in that country; for although he used and 
taught the modern Greek pronunciation, he could have no 
object in establishing and defending it, masmuch as he never 
lived to sce Erasmus’ treatise. Bishop Gardiner cannot be 
reckoned a scientific combatant; and the short treatise directed 


1 Printed in Hav. mu. p. 181—468 contest on pronunciation is learnt 


(the Chancellor’s edict p. 205—207). 

2 Hay. p. 469—574. According to 
Havy.’s Praefatio this was published in 
1568 by Nob, Stephanus. 

3 Both direetly or indirectly victims 
of the massacre of St Bartholomew 
(1572). Their participation in’ the 


from FE. Stephanus in the work to be 
cited below (p. 391 f.). 

1 Printed in Hay.’s first Sylloge, 
p. 305—352, appeared (ace. to Ellissen) 
1554. 

5 Way. p. 1—170. 

© 1d, p. 377476, 
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against Mekerchus by the Englishman Gregory Martin’ (died 
1582) was of trifling importance. Accordingly the Eras- 
mian pronunciation prevailed throughout the West, and the 
counter-efforts of Erasmus Schmidt of Wittenberg (1560— 
1637°) and of Joh. Rud. Wetstein of Basel (end of the 17th 
century*) failed to make any alteration in this result. There 
was now a lull in the contest, and the interest in the question 
waned, until the revival of grammatical studies in our century 
gave it new life. All our great grammarians have entered the 
arena either entirely or essentially on the side of the Erasmian 
pronunciation, e.g. G. Hermann, August Matthiae, Phil. Butt- 
mann, R. Kithner, K. W. Kriiger, G. Curtius*. Seyfarth and 
Liscovius, who published special works on the subject in 1824 
and 1825 respectively’, affect an independent attitude towards 
both schools, and arrive at mixed results. About the same 
time the Dane 8S. N. J. Bloch®, who was refuted by his country- 
man R. T. F. Henrichsen in a justly valued book, was a zealous 
champion of the modern Greek pronunciation. The matter was 
next treated of in the Gottingen and in the Frankfort 
Philologenversammlung in the years 1852 and 1861, Ellissen 
supporting the modern Greek pronunciation and Bursian a 
mixture’. 

The hottest and most persistent combatants are the Grecks 


1 In the Syll. altera p. 575—622. 

2 Id. p. 631—674. 

3 Joh. Rod. Wetstenii pro graeca et 
genuina linguae Graecae pronunciatione 
orationes apologeticae, editio 11. Basileae 
1686, 

4G. Curtius, Erlduter. p. 15 ff., and 
more thoroughly Ztschr. f. d. dsterr. 
Gymn. 1852, p. 1 ff. 

5 Seyffarth, de sonis litterarum qr. 
tum genuinistum adoptivis, Leipz. 1824; 
Karl Fr. Sal. Liscovius iiber die Aus- 
sprache des Griechischen, Leipz. 1825. 

§ §.N.J. Bloch, Revision der Lehre 
von der dusspr. des Altgr., Altona and 
Leipz. 1826; additions in Seebode’s 
Archiv, 1827 and 1829; also three 
Copenhagen Schul-Programme, 1829— 


1831; Zweite Beleuchtung der Mat- 
thiae’schen Kritik, die Ausspr. des 
Aligr. betr., Altona 1832. R. J. F. 
Henrichsen, diber die Neugriechischen 
oder sogen, Reuchlinisehe Aussprauche 
d. Hellen. Sprache, iibersetzt von P. 
Friedrichsen, Parchim and Ludwigs- 
lust 1839. 

7 Verhandl. der xt. Vers. deut- 
seher Philologen, Gott. 1853, p. 106— 
lid; id. d. xx. Vers. Leipzig, 1863, p. 
183—195. LEllissen’s treatise is valu- 
able on account of its thorough treat- 
ment both of the history of the Greek 
nation and the history of the contest 
over the pronunciation: an index of 
the literature of the subject is given p. 
137 f. note. 
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themselves, who, now that the German pronunciation has been 
adopted even in Russia, are in fact the only people who still 
cherish itacism. Among them however there are not wanting 
enlightened investigators of language, who do not refuse to 
take a scientific view even of this subject. 


SECTION 3. 
Genuine and counterfeit Erasnuan principle. 


It is however worthy of remark, that the Erasmian pro- 
nunciation, in the actual form which it has taken in various 
countries, is by no means identical with that theoretically 
developed by Erasmus and his adherents. In reality the axiom 
which has been more or less followed is this, that the symbols 
and combinations of symbols are to be pronounced as the corre- 
sponding symbols in the various languages; but this is an axiom 
of convenience not of science. ‘The genuine teaching of the 
Erasmians is on the contrary really scientific ; they endeavoured, 
independently of the modern Greek tradition, to recover the 
ancient pronunciation from direct evidences, from transcripts 
into and out of foreign languages, and from linguistic precedents. 
They also, as was right and fair, called in to their help the 
analogy of modern languages; Erasmus heard the sound of az, 
Le. a+, in the German [aiser, that of ot, 1.e. o+¢, in the mor 
tot sot of certain Frenchmen, while Beza expresses the pro- 
nunciation of these words by moae toae soue (triphthongal), 
and recognizes the genuine ot (o+2¢) in som and besoin. The 
train of thought then is this, various modes of writing such 
As 4, 7, v, €l, ot, ve cannot possibly from the beginning have stood 
for the same sound, but rather, when the writing was diph- 
thongal, the pronunciation also was diphthongal, i.e. the mem- 
bers of the diphthong were pronounced distinetly but united 
into one syllable, as they are heard in numerous instanees in 
living languages. But finally in practice only so much, as was 
convenicnt, was retained from those scholars’ scientific discovery, 
namely the freedom from modern Greck tradition and the em- 
ployment of West European analogics, the most obvious being 
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of course unconsciously adopted. Accordingly the Germans 
pronounce € as ts, olvous like evvovus, both syllables of etvae with 
the same vowel sound, and call this the Erasmian pronunciation, 
although the ancient Erasmians required the pronunciations ds 
for €,¢+ u for ev, e+¢ for et. 


SECTION 4. 
Relation of Sound and Writing. 


However, as I have said before, I shall here disregard prac- 
tice and keep to scientific discovery ; for as such, and indeed as 
a very great discovery, I regard the achievement of Erasmus and 
his predecessors and followers. The theoretic and_ scientific 
significance of these researches can indeed be far more easily 
undervalued than overvalued. The history of Greek pronuncia- 
tion is the history of that phonetic change, which took place in 
the language so to speak covertly, but which is on that account 
by no means less real and important than the alteration, which 
became apparent in the writing. It is indeed the case with all 
languages, that the writing does not keep pace with the 
changes of sound, but remains more or less in the lureh. Writ- 
ing is he conscious translation of sound into symbols, but, after 
this has been done once and originally, habit has stepped im, 
and one race hands on this habit to the other. Hence arises the 
well-known variation between pronunciation and writing in 
modern languages, which is nowhere greater than in English. 
Not that the present English orthography is the same as that 
under Henry the Eighth: but we should be entirely misled, if 
we were to estimate the deviation of the language of that period 
from that of the present day by the deviation in the writing. 
The matter is well known to and treated of by specialists’; that 
however need not prevent us citing here the results of the above- 
mentioned treatises of Cheke, Smith and others. They tran- 
scribe Engl. mane pav, gute yar; Erasmus ascribes the pro- 


1H. Sweet, History of English A. Ellis on KE. English Pr., ib. extra 
Sounds, Lransactions of the Philol. vol. v. 1869—1870, 1869—1878, 1871, 
Society, 1873—1874, p. 461 (517). 1875. 
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nunciation of a as ae to the Scotch. Further, mean wav, meat 
ent, heat 7, wheat ovnt; the y signifies the open sound, the 
closed sound in ine, bee being called e ttalicum. he Scotch 
according to Erasmus pronounced this e as 7 Bir bite, dir 
file, Bi it buy it. Ver gone, yo dv go on. Ave rut peBve 
duke lute rebuke, the long French uw, which was also attested for 
rude, rue; the corresponding short sound, says Smith, is heard 
more frequently im central than in southern England, but would 
be general in ruddy, bloody (written at that time bludy), muddy. 
Latin w is heard according to them in bow the verb Bou, gown 
your, fuul povr; i bow the substantive, bowl ete. the sound of 
the Greek wu (the modern ow). For the diphthong ai, i.e. a + 4, 
way, puy are cited (in these cases however in more cultivated 
pronunciation more of an ei, in Scotch and north English 
almost a monophthongal ae was heard), for et neigh, for au 
claw, for ew few, dew. ‘To sum up, we find, that an ex- 
traordinary alteration has taken place in the actual language, 
quite as great as that established for Greek by the Erasmians. 
French also of that period was pronounced quite differently to 
what it is at the present day: mute e had its value, the mute 
final consonants were perceptibly dwelt upon at all events 
before a pause, in beaw Smith heard the Greek diphthong nv, 
Erasmus and Stephanus a triphthong, all three vowels being 
heard. So shifting is pronunciation, and so stable writing, 
juggling away as it does the most important changes. But the 
enquirer must not allow himself to be juggled with, not even 
to the extent of regarding what is apparent as more important 
owing to its transparency than that which comes to pass covertly. 

But if these sound-changes are not apparent, how can we 
know anything at all abont them and about the earlier sound- 
stage of Greek? I might answer at once: in the same way 
that we do with regard to the earlier sound-stage of English ; 
for Greek too there is a whole series of similar evidences in 
ancient authors. But Erasmus was perfectly mght in inferring 
a variety of sound from the application of various symbols, and 
a diphthongal pronunciation from diphthongal writing. The 
sinple and natural rule, write as you speak, has never from the 
beginning been infringed without special reason. Such a reason 
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existed in many instances for the Romance languages in the 
deference paid to the Latin mother language ; French modes of 
writing such as corps, doigt, at an earher period also furct for 
fait and so on, where the penultimate consonant was always 
mute, could never have existed but for the Latin corpus, 
digitus, factum’. For the ai in aimer, faire etc. Erasmus and 
Beza attest the living dialectal use of the diphthongal pronun- 
ciation in their time; ew is according to them universally a 
diphthong, =e+(Fr.) u, in like manner au (=a+0 according 
to Beza); eau and oi have been already mentioned, and for the 
latter the original pronunciation as 0 +7 is guaranteed by the 
living English voice from votia and choice from choww*. Similarly 
English orthography, disregarding the mixture of different 
systems of sound-notation, has arrived at its present incongruity 
with the sound through deference to Latin and the permanence 
given by writing to sounds formerly—but now no longer—really 
heard. Since then the ancient Greeks were not in a position to 
pay deference to a previous language in a higher stage of culti- 
vation, they must consequently have originally striven to bring 
their writing as near as possible to the sound. As the language 
underwent further development, it may well have happened 
both in Attic and in the other dialects that the orthography did 
not progress evenly; but this must have consisted much more 
in what was old not being entirely crowded out by what was 
new, than in the retention of the old to the absolute exclusion 
of the new. For a crystallization of orthography can only 
oceur where the word forms have stamped themselves firmly 


1 Diez, Gramm. d. roman. Spr. 1°, si una sola enuncietur, velut quaelibet 
p. #42. ex tribus vocalibus?” Modern Pro- 

2 Stephanus, p. 414, ed. Haverc., vencal still retains diphthongal ai 
makes the universal statement as re- (faire, paire, maire = pére, mére), au, ew 
gards the French: ‘“‘non solum diph- (Diéu, castu=chateau) etc. Cp. Diez, 
thongos et triphthongos, hisque longi- p. 429 ff., who adduces for au from 
ores recte pronuntiamus; verum etiam Beza's treatise de francicae linguae 
nullamex vocalibusdevorantes,indisso- recta pronuntiatione (1584) a somewhat 
luta voce plane distinguimms beau, lieu, discrepant testimony to the effect that 
ioyaux, ioyeux....Quotum enim quem- the pronunciation like ao was Norman, 
que Gallorum hodie reperias, quiaequo _ the ordinary pronunciation much like 
auimo ferat povodwriay suarum diph- 0. 
thongorum et triphthongorum ? Id est, 
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by much reading and writing; where there is but little reading 
and writing, as in Greece in the classical period and in western 
Europe in the Middle Ages, unless the sound is very stable and 
well defined, the orthography is extremely shifting. Now it is 
actually the case that in Attica towards the close of the fifth 
century the entire system was absolutely changed. Here was 
the opportunity in those cases, where the living sound had here 
and there deviated from the writing, to bring them again into 
harmony. Morcover, since the Athenians and also the other 
races did not yet possess any grammarians or etymologists to 
attach importance to a historical mode of writing, the only 
principle which could have weight was the phonetic. <Ac- 
cordingly it is actually the case that on Attic inscriptions 
of the fourth century the orthography is by no means estab- 
lished in all points: te? timed and rye Type are written promis- 
cuously. When in the course of time the Attic dialect ex- 
tended itself beyond the boundaries of Attica, and became 
essentially the standard for the xo of Hellenized countries, 
and at the same time habits of composition and literary culture 
increased to an extraordinary degree, fluctuation in orthography 
must most certainly have become far less easy. To the Mace- 
donians, the Egyptians, the Carians and Lydians, and also the 
Dorians of the Peloponnese, Attic Greek was an acquired 
tongue, and that in part by means of its literature, so that 
sound and writing impressed themselves simultaneously. We 
soon have to add to this the influence of the learned gram- 
marians. However even at that period the orthography did 
not yet crystallize: the « of the diphthongs a, y, @, which had 
gradually disappeared in the spoken language, was in the time 
of Augustus consciously omitted by many in writing also, as 
Strabo says', woAXol éx«Badrovet 10 00s hucixny aitiay ovK 
éyov. In like manner, after es had become attenuated to a 
long ¢, although it was not given up in writing, it was applied 
to a new purpose, namely the regular notation of long ce’. 


1 Strabo xrv. p. 648, speaking of mans): Diutius duravit, ut ci jungendis 
the «¢ of the Dative. eadem ratione qua Gracci e uterentur 
2 Cp. Quint. 1. 7. 15 (of the Ro- (for a long «). 
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From the time of Augustus however Atticism made great 
strides, with avowed principle of restoring everywhere the 
gemune Attic as opposed to the barbarous corruption of the 
language, and it attained a supremacy in literature which it 
maintained throughout the whole Byzantine period. More- 
over the grammarians, and especially Herodian, now took 
great pains to obtain fixed orthographic rules based on 
etymology and original writing, and subsequently, in litera- 
ture at least, no considerable change was possible either in the 
form or the writing of words, but the standard was given once 
for all. Accordingly even the mute ¢ was reinstated, ec for long 
t was supplanted, and all ancient modes of writing together with 
the diacritic marks of the old grammarians were preserved with 
the same conscientiousness which we see at the present day 
among the modern Greeks. For the latter, were they to write 
phonetically, would be under no necessity either of making a 
distinction between o and w (we owe their distinetion in pro- 
nuneiation to the Erasmians) or of retaining more than one 
mark of accentuation, or again of writing any breathing: all 
this is in the living language mere dead weight, indeed it only 
serves to mislead with regard to the aetual sound conditions. 
How ean anyone possibly think that such an orthography was 
originally shaped to fit such a language? No, this mode of 
writing is alone sufficient evidence to teach us, that the ancient 
Greek sounds were absolutely different; just as the French and 
English orthography alone sufficiently prove the alteration 
which has taken place from the original languages. Grimm 
also says in his German Grammar: “for the pronunciation of 
broken and diphthongal sounds I lay down a general principle, 
that each one of the vowels contained in such sounds was 
originally perceptible singly, and the condensation of both into 
one tone in all cases occurred at a later period,” and Diez 
remarks with regard to this, “the history of French pronun- 
elation will hardly invalidate his axiom’.” Let us then allow, 
that what holds in general, holds also for Greek, and leave 
off making oral tradition our basis instead of this hterary 


1 Grimm, 13, 38; Diez, 1°, 417, note. 
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tradition. For when, to take an example, Bursian appeals to 
the fundamental axiom of philological criticism, that tradition 
is to be regarded as correct, until its imcorrectness can be 
demonstrated, he forgets that we have here two traditions, and 
that it is a not less recognized principle to prefer the older and 
the literary to the later and oral’. The present sound in any 
language proves nothing for the earlicr, althongh the mode of 
writing it may have remained the same; this testimony 
requires in each single case further confirmation, before it can 
be admitted with any certainty. And if there is an absolute 
incongruity of sound and writing, this forms the strongest 
presumption against the so-called testimony. Modern Spamsh 
has or had a short time ago three notations for the guttural ch, g 
(before e and 7), j and 2 This is an incongruity, in so far as 
the sound is everywhere similar, the writing dissimilar. The 
writing of g side by side with 7 is casily explainable by the 
deference paid to Latin; that of # is stranger: why relow 
‘horologium, baxo Fr. ‘bas, Quixote, XNerez, Mexico, Terus, and 
not from the beginning velo, bajo, Jerez ete.,as has been written 
since 1846? An explanation might perhaps be found, shewing 
the present value of w to have been the origmal; still there 
would be ample ground to justify doubts as to the original 
similanty of # on the one side and 7 and g on the other. 
For as specialists know and tell us, # had at all events up to 
the 16th century the value of French ch, g and 7 of French 
7°. The writing therefore was in this case too the true witness, 
oral tradition the false. 

There must be added however an important poimt, which 
has been emphasized by the Greek Psichari*. As a matter of 
course that only can pass for oral tradition and evidence, which 
really exists in the language of the people, not anything which 
may have been violently foisted on the language by the learned 
and cultivated ont of regard for writing or some other supposed 
standard of aceuracy. Now in the case of the Greek of to-day 
the genuine language falls foul of the traditional writing much 

1 Frankfurter Philologenvers. (1861), 33. Psichari, Rer. critique, 1887, 
p. 184. Fe 2. 
2 Diez, p. 371 f, 
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more frequently than the language of the learned. The latter 
it is true has in those cases, where a sound has undergone a 
universal transition into another, adopted the new sound, so 
that now this new value is actually attached to the symbol, as 
for instance that of f to ¢@ and that of 7 to 7; but where 
the new sound has appeared only under certain conditions 
occurring in a minority of cases, the cultivated language, 
clinging to the writing, frequently does not admit it. Every e 
(at, €) or 7 (4, uv, et, etc.) when followed by a vowel becomes ¥ in the 
real spoken language: nyos véos, palyds twadavds, yos vids ; but 
neither the cultivated nor the Reuchlinians are willing to 
pronounce thus, although the latter, if they want to follow the 
testimony of the living language, would certainly be bound to 
shew their adherence in this point also. Moreover the language 
as now spoken tolerates neither two tenues in juxtaposition nor 
the combination of nasal with spirant; we must therefore force 
on ancient Greek the rules that « and 7 are to be pronounced 
as (German) ch and f before 7, and that v, w and y must be 
assimilated or allowed to drop out before 6, ¢, y. It is of no 
importance whatever in this respect that educated Greeks are 
careful to preserve the value of « and v; for that takes place not 
as an effect of oral tradition, which they wish to make their 
support, but of written tradition, which they despise. The 
Reuchlinian therefore ought to say eftd, ochtd, niffi (nifi) for 
vipdn etc, and arrange everything under proper rules the 
number of which must certainly be very great; otherwise 
he transgresses at every step his own principle. Finally there 
is no lack of points, as regards which the testimony of oral 
tradition is entirely at variance, according to dialects and 
localities; for example with respect to the pronunciation of 
« before ¢ and « (hye, tye, chye, che, tsye, tse=«e), or that of 
x after p (& or ch): where consequently as a matter of fact we 
have no evidence. This is all emphasized by Psichari, and the 
necessary inference to be drawn from it is that the Reuchlimian 
principle neither is nor can be carried out in practice. 
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SECTION 5. 
Method of ascertaining the ancient pronunciation. 


The matter then stands thus; for the original sound writing 
is our evidence, for the present sound (and for this only), 
the living representatives of the nation, and the poimt to be 
investigated is, how long the original sound has stood its 
ground, and when the present sound began. This investigation 
must be carried on separately for every single sound, for 
the results may be very various. The sum of these is a piece of 
sound-history of the Greek language, to be supplemented from 
the alterations which become apparent in the writing, which 
latter however belong more to the prehistoric than the historic 
period. Looking at it in this light we first see the whole of 
the significance of the subject, and, it must be confessed, the 
whole of its difficulty. It is truc the general rule, by which to 
decide, whether a sound at a given time retained its original 
value or had already passed into another, may simply be taken 
over from allied fields of enquiry. H.g. the fact that French en 
in the golden age of old French literature was identical with 
an, is inferred among other proofs from its confusion with 
an which already took place at that period’; conversely if such 
a confusion did not appear, it would be concluded with equal 
certainty that en still had the e sound. If then in like manner 
we say with regard to the Greck ae; it was in the Attic period 
a real double sound, since it is cxchanged neither with 7 
nor with €; this is a mode of reasoning, the justness of which no 
one would impeach in the domain of any other language. In 
fact it is quite clear that, if a was identical with é and also 
n, even in the case of a much more Icarned people than the 
ancient Athenians some confusion in writing would infallibly 
have occurred, especially during the course of so many centuries. 
We have only to notice in comparison, how shifting and un- 
certain the Latin writing is in the period of the Republic im 
spite of the exertions made by the grammanians from an carly 
date to regulate it. Even if we suppose that ae was an e trés 


! Liicking, d. @lteslen franz. Mundarten, p. 106 1%, 
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ouvert, while 7 was an ordinary open e, such a trifling difference 
as that would not long have been adequate to hinder confusion. 
This then is the first and most general method: mvestigate up | 
to what period the writing is constant and when it begins to be 
no longer so. Next we have direct mformation and descriptions 
in the works of the grammarians, and can also draw inferences 
indirectly from the grammatical nomenclature and classifications 
of sounds, from directions as to orthography and so on. Further 
phonetic transitions within the word and especially in the 
combination of words have weight; for if éri & becomes é¢’ «, 
and cat éste becomes xdott, this teaches us something about 
the value of ¢@ and az, since this fact is utterly irreconcilable 
with certain values of these symbols. Of great importance too 
are transcriptions from and into other languages, and here 
Latin is of primary value for Greek, just as Greek is for Latin. 
Kénepes Kixépwv, Cimon Cyrus, are in themselves adequate 
evidence for the fact, which is established by other considera- 
tions, that Latin ¢ was always / in the classical language; for 
no one can doubt that this was the value of «’. In like manner 
transcriptions such as Athenue, ecclesia, nnvaos, Aovkpyttos are 
alone sufficient proof that 7 was equivalent to @; for that Latin 
e was not equivalent to 7 is doubted by none except those who 
have given their verdict after having bowed their necks once for 
all to modern Greek authority. Such people are doubtless 
skilled to throw doubt on that which is most firmly estab- 
lished, and give a plausible appearance to that which is most 
questionable, according as it falls foul of or is at harmony with 
this authority, Much light can be obtained for Greek from 


1 It is true that in the 16th century 
the point was not considered to be 
settled; Bishop Gardiner prescribes: 
in k et g quoties cum diphthongis aut 
vocalibus sonos i aut e referentibus 


pluribus receptus est, illum frequentato. 

2 Ellissen, p. 136: ‘‘we do not know 
how the Romans pronounced e; we do 
know however, that in the Romance 
daughter-languages an i has been de- 


consonantur, quoniam a doctis etiam- 
num in usu variantur, aliis densiorem 
aliis tenniorem sonum aftingentibus, 
utriusque pronuntiationis modum dis- 
cito, ne aut horum aut illorum aures 
offendas...; caeterum qui in his sonus a 


veloped out of it in numberless words ” 
(Diez, 1°, 150 f. states that the tran- 
sition of e to 7 is common to the 
Romance languages but not usual 
outside France). 
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oriental languages also, for instance from Coptic. Lastly the 
plays on words depending on similarity of sound (analogous to 
rime, which in the case of Medieval languages is certainly a far 
more excellent resource), also etymologies in ancient writers, 
imitations of the cries of animals and so on must be laid under 
contribution for information. This last expedient, especially the 
By BA of Kratinus, furnishes a Reuchlinian like Ellissen with a 
handle for cheap witticism making it appear as though the 
contest about 7 was merely a contest to decide the competence 
of a wether as witness for the pronunciation of a Plato and a 
Demosthenes; with these and similar turns of speech he can 
wriggle successfully out of the quite unimpeachable evidence, 
which is contained in this representation of the eries of animals’. 
I mention this here, as I have no inclination after this to enter 
the hsts at all with opponents, who substitute dogma for 
enquiry; they will not submit to refutation, and we can only 
take leave of them with the words recommended by the ancient 
Euanus for such combatants, cot pév tadta doxotvt éota, épot 
dé trade. They are fortunately not too numerous among us. 


SECTION 6. 


Degree of accuracy attainable. 


If then all these expedients and especially the deviations 
of writing in the inscriptions and papyri, which have become 
so numerous in our time, are made use of in a eritical and 
unbiassed manner, satisfactory results can certainly be obtained, 
provided that we do not look for too much. For neither can 
precise limits of time be given for the transitions, nor can these 
themselves and the original sound be denoted with mathema- 
tical precision. We find Cheke insisting that these things 
must be treated rather év wAatet than apes axpiSeray; in fact 
every science has its own degree of precision attainable. For 
instance it is certainly not sufficiently precise, if I give the 

1 Cp. on this proof as well as on — exposition of K. Zacher: die clussprache 
other methods of proofthe meritorious — des Griech., Leipzig, 1888. 
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sound of 7 as e; for there are two sorts of e’s, the open and the 
closed. If however I say 7 was the open e, [ought not to be asked 
further, which open e? although, as is well known, the Ff rench 
distinguish three sub-varicties in their language: an ordinary 
open é, a more open, and a very open one. This is by no means 
a matter of indifference for harmony and correctness of pronun- 
ciation: but no one ean expect to know anything about such 
subtleties in the case of a dead language. Lastly there are 
not merely three open e’s, but a numberless serics, and the 
same holds good with regard to the other sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds; for instance a diphthong can be spoken 
with greater or less preponderance of one or the other vowel, 
without regard to the possible variety in the single clements. 
I am perfectly convinced, that, if an ancient Athenian were 
to rise from his grave and hear one of us speak Greek, on 
the basis of the best scientific enquiry and with the most 
delicate and practised organs, he would think the pronunciation 
horribly barbarous. But if he heard a modern Greek, he would 
not indeed be so loud in his censure, simply because he failed 
to observe that this is supposed to be his own language. For 
where, not to mention all the other points of difference, acute 
and ciretmflex are not differentiated, and every accented vowel 
is pronounced long, every unaccented vowel short (e.g. yévorro 
yenito), there the language has suffered a change affecting its 
very essence and something absolutely new has been developed 
out of the old. Nor would the ancient Athenian think the 
language especially agreeable-to the ear, I mean ancient Greek 
in the mouth of the modern Greek. His taste would probably 
coincide with that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Hermo- 
genes, who both declare ¢ to be of all vowels the least 
agreeable to the ear and the most wanting in dignity. But 
in ancient Greek, spoken according to the fashion of the 
modern Greek, this vowel has an unnatural preponderance. 
Finally, af a German came with his Reuchlinian pronun- 
ciation, observing quantities with pedantic care, the ancient 
Athenian would probably stop his ears at such disfigurement of 

1 Dionys. wr. cw0éo. p. 77 BR. (@oxa- pp. 225 W. 291 Sp. (76 i jeiora ceurhr 


tov dé mavTwy 76 1); Hermog. z. 06. movet THY NEE TEOVaTAY). 
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his language (if indeed he reeognized it as such) and at such 
discordant sounds. For who (to take an instance from Heredo- 
tus) would put up with tts alithitis this adnOnins, tis LYLLES THS 
vyeins and all the similar monstrosities, such as never appear 
in any real language? The ancient Greeks, as soon as eu 
became simple ¢, no longer said vyefa but vyeta, and in lke 
manner tapetoy for tautetov, wetv for ety, just as at an earlier 
date wou was contracted to mods, Act in many cases to Ad. 
However we are at liberty by all means to pronounce as we 
please; we are perfectly sceure against the censnre of the 
hypothetical ancient Athenian, and this fiction only illustrates 
the fact, that we can attain perfect accuracy neither in practical 
pronuneiation nor in theory. 

After this rather Jong introduction IT reach my subject, and 
first in order the history of the vowcls and diphthongs. 


I. Vowens AND DIPHTHONGS. 


= 


SECTION 7. 
System of Vowels. 


The relation of the vowels to one another is excellently 
illustrated by modern authorities, for instance R. Lepsius’, 
by the well-known triangle, having at its corners a 7 and v2. 
Between a and 7 come the two e’s, the open (French é é, 
Lepsius’ e) nearer to a, the closed (French é, Lepsius’ e) nearer to 
i. Both e’s are found both long and short; the German 
language however wants the short closed e, which must be 
sought in the short 7 of certain dialects. In like manner 
between «@ and uw come two o’s, an open and a closed (@ and 0); 
these also oceur in French: open in encore, closed in anneau, 
dos, they are however distinguished by no diacritic mark, 


1 R. Lepsius, Standard Alphabet lately won favour, since in Greek its 
(2nd ed, London and Berlin, 1863). I end-w-has ehanged back again to the 
see the less reason for exchanging this  heginning-#-. 
triangle for the vowel line which has 
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Italian grammar on the contrary uses such marks both im the 
case of o and of e: dra épera drgano, érba étere have the open 
sound, ondre dmbra drdine, ésca ésso the closed. The Germans 
pronounce the short 0 open, the long closed; a long open o 1s 
shown in the Low German broad a (English water, Danish aa, 
Swedish @), a short closed o in those dialects which also pro- 
nounce the 7 as described above. Next comes the mtcrmediate, 
sound between 7 and uw, the German #, Greek v, French w, and 
similarly between e and 0 come two 6’s, an open (dffnen, 
French peur) and a closed (Ofen, French peu). For these 
Lepsius writes «, 0,9, The whole is represented as follows :— 


; u 

It is obvious that in this diagram there is a different 
vowel for every point on its lines, and consequently an endless 
series of vowels: but the distinction of these principal types is 
quite sufficient for our purpose. 

The ancient grammarians distinguish seven vowels for 
Greek, namely two long (7, @), two short (e, 0), and three 
common (a, 7, 6). Sextus Empiricus' takes exception to this 
arrangement on the ground that ¢ is to 7, and o to @, as @ is to 
a, i tot and so on, and that consequently only five vowels have 
to be distinguished, or, having regard to long and short, ten. 
In fact in this entire theory writing rather than sound 


1 Sext. Emp. adv. mathem. A p. 6 70 € ylverae q* Kara dé Tov atrov 
624 f. Bk.; see especially p. 625, 8 ff. rpdrov kal 76 0 Kal TO w pla orotxetou 
dxodovOjoe, kal 7d € Kal ron & elvae —-yevporerar PUors Koh, exTdoecKal cvgTOA} 
orotxetoy Kata Thy abrhy Sivapev xowdy diadepovoa, émeiwep TO wev w paKpdy 
n yap airh divas én’ dudorépwv ori, ear o, TO dé 0 Bpaxd caw w. 

Kal cvaTaéy pev TO n yiverac €. éxtaber 
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has evidently been the guide; but the point to be investigated 
is, how the writing has assumed this form. The names of the 
vowels were: dAda, €7, #Ta, fata, ot, 0, o The use of é Wror 
and J yeror, i.e. ‘simple e’, ‘simple uw’, as names ought in 
reason to be dropped ; for when the Byzantines say e.g. 70 waides 
KaTa THY Taparnyoucay Sia THS at SihOoyyou (ypaderac), TO dé 
médat Sta Tov € Widov, they do not mean the adjective to be 
understood as part of the name of the symbol. ‘Simple e’ is 
contrasted with the diphthongal writing az, ‘simple v’ with oz, 
as these pairs in Byzantine times coincided in sound, and we 
find the expressions cv odor, du weror, contrasted with the 
writings Kot, Pot. The case is not far otherwise with the defini- 
tions 0 pixpor, & péya, additions which were about as necessary 
to the Byzantines, with whom these two vowels had the same 
sound,as the «definitions, “hard 7 (D)”, “soft D (7) tome 
Saxons. Should the names eé, od not be permissible as liable 
to be misunderstood, it is at any rate better to say with the later 
grammarians é, 6 (@, 6)*. But the origin of these old names, 
which do not tally with the pronunciation, will have to be 
investigated. In the Greek of the present day the vowel- 
system has developed in the following way :— 


(, 7, v, €t, 06, ve) (ov) 


In this complete incongruity between sound and writing we 
see a clear indication of the transformation which has taken place 
in the former since classical times. The e is in modern Greek 

1 The definitions 2 yurdv, ¢ pry 1859) p. 64 ff. As names of symbols 
have been disposed of by Karl Ernst — they are only found in the grammarian 
Aug. Schmidt, Ztschr. f. Gymn. Wesen of the Htym. Gud. and in Chrysoloras. 
1851 p. 433 ff.; Beitrdge zur Geschichte ? For the evidence see ib. p. 62 ff. 
d. Grammatik des Griveh. uw. Lat, (Halle 
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in general open, especially in accented and long syllables’; 0 also 
tends that way, but less decidedly. The 7d sound of vu is heard 
even now according to many authorities sometimes before r 
(adyvpa uchiira, Tupi 1.e. Tupos tiirt)’; the fact of an 7 appearing 
as é € before 7 in unaccented syllables (Eepos, Pepé for @npiov cte.) 
is not due to a retention of the ancient sound, but to a modern 
phonetic law, according to which every unaccented 77 (¢p, np, vp) 
becomes er, as heryaki xuptaxn®. But, that the 7 sound has 
elsewhere in modern Greek different shades of tone according 
to its origin, 1s, according to competent authorities pure inven- 
tion*, in spite of the assertion of Reuchlinians. 


SECTION 8. 
System of Diphthongs. 


We find in ancient Greek side by side with the vowels and 
having a like function of syllable-formation a large series of 
diphthongs, close combinations of pairs of vowels, of which 
the last is always either « or v. Since these two can be 
combined with all the other vowels, short as well as long, and ¢ 
also with v as first element, theoretically we have in all fourteen 
diphthongs ; these however are not all distinguished in writing, 
nor indeed can they all be proved even to have had an actual 
existence *: 

at (dyopat) av (ravo) 

ae (ayopae) au (ypavs ion. ypnds 2) 

ee (Aeirw) ev (ev) 

ne (Tyne) nu (nvdrovr) 

ot (oivos) ov (obTos) 

wt (0d0t) wv (ion. dor. wvT6s = 6 avTos) 
ve (véxue) 

ve (Oueds ?) 


1K, Foy, Lautsysten d. griech. + Foy, p. 84. 
Vulgirspr., Leipzig, 1879, p. 84. 5 The theory of the 14 vowels is 
2 id. p. 86. developed by G. Hermann de emend. 


3 Psichari Revue Crit. 1887, p.266. rat. Gr. gr. p. 49 ff. 
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The oldest theory preserved, that of Dionysius Thrax, numbers 
only six of these, as, av, et, ev, ot, ov; later writers go as far as 
eleven or twelve ; we nowhere find more than one ve and one av 
distinguished, According to one distribution’ they fall into 
two classes xupiae O(f@. and xataypnotixai; the former are 
those named diphthongs by Dionysius, that is those with a 
short vowel for their first member with the exception of vs. 
The reason, why these were called proper and the others im- 
proper diphthongs, must rest in the idea, that 7 dipGoyyos, 
scil. @wvy*, 18s properly a more or less simple sound, which 
however consists of two elements; yi, du, éu do not weld to- 
gether mito such a simple sound. For this very reason these 
three diphthongs are called according to another classification’ 
diPO. Kata diéEodor, i.e. those in which the voice passes succes- 
sively through both vowel sounds. The second class in this 
classification are the diphthongs caz’ émixpatecav, where the one 
sound prevails over the other and makes it imperceptible: as=d, 
Lastly come the diphthongs cata xpacw, 
namely those with actual fusion, av ev ov; for the later gram- 
marians, by whom this doctrine is handed down to us, would 
leave at and o¢ altogether out of their classification, in order 
thereby to explain their different value im respect of word- 
accentuation. Simce however this disimbution was certainly 
not origmally invented with this purpose in view, ae and oe 
also must originally have belonged to the third class*. It 


He=C, WL=0, =? 


1 Theodos. Gramm. p. 35. 

2 I do not know, what else except 
gwv7 (or cvAA@BH?) it is possible to sup- 
ply ; gw} (POdyyos) is vowel-sound as 
opposed to the Ydgor, consonants (Aris- 
toxenus in Dion, Hal. 7. ow@. p. 72 R.). 
The doctrine of the diphthongs will at 
any rate go back as far as Aristoxenus in 
its main features, perhaps even farther. 
For aecording to Plato (Wratyl. £24 c; 
Hipp. Maj. 285 ¢, v) in his time beth 
ol érixeipovvres Tots puOwots and the so- 
phist llippias busied themselves with 
the doctrine of letters and syllables, in 
which pursuit they must inevitably 


have come npon the idea ofa diphthong 
(two vowels in one syllable). 

3 Theodos, p. 34 f., Chwroboskos 
B.A. utp. 1214 f.,Sehol. Dion. Thr. id. 
11, p. 804, Moschopulos p. 24. In Clicer. 
ec is entirely left out. The diphthongs 
kava of. are defined (Chwr.) : ywpis 
dxoverat 6 POSyyos TOD Evos Hwvrjevtos; 
those xara xpaow : ovyxipy@ow aura Ta 
dvo pwrvyevTa Kal aroreNovor play dw yy 
apudfovcar Trois dto Pwrijecuw. 

+ Cp. the introductory words, aivac 
rolvuv ai évdexa di@0. aveneplaavro €auras 
The 
division B.A. i. p. 803, into efpwvor 


nal ¢ydvovro xara Tpbmous pets. 
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must also be mentioned, that Sextus Empiricus' quotes from 
‘certain philosophers’ the statement, that there are other cle- 
mentary sounds, different from those usually taught, for instance 
at, ov and all similar sounds. For these sounds are, according to 
their statement, unlike a syllable such as pa, the same from the 
beginning to the end of their duration, and this is the charac- 
teristic of an element. He afterwards mentions e« also as be- 
longing to this class, which indeed will coincide with the six 
diphthongs of Dionysius and with the diphthongs cata kpaow 
according to the original numeration, to which therefore as and 
et also belonged. More discrepant, than at first appears, is the 
distribution of the musician Aristeides*: kata xpdow, Kata 
cupTAoKyy, KaT eTKpatecav; of the diphthongs cata cuprdoKny 
he says, that coming at the end of a word they are less easily 
shortened before a following vowel than the others, since the 
tone is stronger owing to the clear pronunciation of both vowels. 
Now since nv wv vs scarcely ever occur at the end of words, we 
must understand this to refer to ev and av (av, ev, Zev etc.), and 
the corrupt statement about these diphthongs tev cata cut, 
Neyo 6€ THv dia Tov (a poor variant dv avTov) cuvTepEevor, 
must be emended by the repetition of a letter, dua tod <d>. 
The class cata xpdowv would thus be limited to az, e, ov, except 
in so far as et, having already become long ¢, had now to be 
counted in the class cat’ émuxpateav. ‘The expressions cata 


(the six of Dionys.), kaxd@wvor (qu wu ve) 
and d@wvo. (@ y w) 1 pass over as 
having no importance by the side of 
the other. 

1 Sext. Emp. adv. mathem. p. 625 


éorat xal odros oroxetov. If then in 
the time of Sextus (about 200 A.D.) ae 
was pronounced ever so decidedly as a, 
we get no new element out of this or out 
of e«=.. Accordingly the philosophers 


BE.: xai dvacrpogws écecOal twa Paci 
éviot Tov gdiiocodwy Telova cToXELa, 
Otadgopov ExovTa dUvapuiy TaV cuz 
Ows mapadidopévwy, olov Kai Td at kal Td 0U 
Kal way 6 THs Ouolas €orl Pioews.—é€T el ob 
OTOU a Kal e POoyyos amdois éore Kai 
fovoetdys, €oTar Kal 
Afterwards 626 after a discussion on 


TAUTA oTOLXELa. 


at:—rTouvTou d€ ows ExovTos, érel Kal 6 
Tov et PUdyyos Kal 6 TOU ov povoedys Kal 
aouvleTos Kai dmeTaBuros NapPavera:, 


referred to in the sentence, in whose 
time e was still a diphthong, must be 
earlier. 

2 Arist. Quintil. p. 44 Meibom. 
(p. 29 Jahn) (ai di@@oyyor, as roe kara 
Kpacw 7 KaTa& oupm\oKiy <> Kar ém- 
Kpareay yiyvecOai payey). Afterwards 
p. £6, evrovwrépous yap airat movotvras 
Tous HXous, aupdrepa Parepas éexBowoat 
TA PwvynevTa. 
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cpaow and cata cupTroKyY are a marvellously happy definition 
of the distinction intended ; for in proper diphthongs, as Rum- 
pelt says’, the voice sounds during the movement from one 
vowel-position to the other and only during this movement, so 
that an actual ‘mixture’ takes place as between water and 
wine ; In improper diphthongs on the other hand the relation of 
the sounds one to the other is an ‘interweaving’. We are un- 
fortunately not im a position, with the means at our command, 
to follow up to its sources with any certainty the ancient theory 
of diphthongs. 


SECTION 9. 
K and O sounds, their oldest development and representation. 


As regards the value of these vowels and diphthongs, 
since a admits of no doubt whatever, we will begin our in- 
vestigation with a discussion of the E and O sounds. 
Originally, and in most local alphabets up to the year 400, 
every e was written with E, every 0 with O*?. The Greeks of 
the East however, and especially the Ionians of Asia Minor, at 
a very early period employed the symbol H, Phoenician Cheth, 
properly used to signify the rough breathing, as a vowel-symbol 
for a particular kind of e. This was in fact very readily done in 
Asiatic Ionia where the breathing was lost ; the symbol in con- 
sequence of this was now called 77a instead of Cheth *Hra, and 
began with this vowel, exactly as dAda with a. At a somewhat 
later time, about the sixth century, various attempts appear in 
various localities, to distinguish the corresponding O sounds by 
the introduction of a new symbol. The symbol O was differen- 
tiated by Ieaving the cirele open (C), or by a point in it (0), 
or by leaving it open below and annexing two feet (QO); this last 
forin ultimately prevailed, and was applicd in the manner adopted 
by the Ionians of Asia, according to which the new symbol corre- 


1 Rumpelt d. natiirliche System des reader once for all to the classical book 
Sprachlaute p. 47. of A. Kirchhoff: Studien sur Geschichte 
* For fucts of epigraphy I refer the — des griechischen Alphabets. 
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sponded to H, the old symbol O to K*. But that, which was so 
carefully distinguished in the cases of e and 0, was by no means, 
as has been assumed since the days of Greek grammarians, the 
quantity. For, although H almost never and the corresponding 
O symbol in no mstance whatever represents a short sound, E and 
O are as late as the fourth century used for long sounds, for those 
namely, which in the developed orthography are written diph- 
thongally ev and ov respectively, without however being really by 
origin diphthongs arising from e+, 0+ u respectively. In Aedrw 
and yévee the « is radical, as is also the v in ov and otros; on the 
other hand in éotevda, orédrew, TiHels, pereire the ev is merely 
lengthened e, and in BovdA7, did0vs, poPodte, Aoyou the ov 
lengthened 0. On the one hand, therefore, the Greeks distin- 
guished ¢ and o together with their lengthened forms, and on the 
other the sounds 7 and » which were always or almost always 
long, and furthermore it never occurred to anyone in ancient 
Hellas to distinguish in script @ and a, i and ¢, v and 3d, the 
natural way to do which would have been to donble the vowel, 
just as the consonants were written doubled for similar reasons. 
Consequently the distinction between H and E, 9 and O was 
originally one of quality’, and the only qualitative distinction 
which can have been mtended is that which the Italians make 
prominent both in pronunciation and in grammatical writing 
in the case of these two vowels and only these, namely the 
distinction between open and closed e and 0. The quantitative 
distinction came to pass accidentally and secondarily, after ¢ and 
o had been distinguished from their lengthened equivalents by 
the diphthongal writing of the latter, and it became the more 
obvious and finally as early as Aristotle® the only distinction 
recognized. But which e did the ancient Iomians intend to re- 
present by H, and which o by Q, the open or the closed? On 
this pomt the old scriptions of Keos Naxos and_ perhaps 


1 In Paros, Thasos, Siphnos con- application, by Dittenberger on the 
versely 2 was written for o (ov), O forw: subject of the old Naxian and Kean in- 
LAI coi, TQ rod, TON rGv, see Kirchhoff —seriptions (Zum Vocalismus des toni- 
p. 66 ff. schen Dialekts, Hermes xv., 225 ff.). 

2 This was first explicitly stated, 3 See Arist. Poét.c. 21. 
though not with the necessary general 
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Amorgos also are especially instructive; In them Hand E only, 
partially comeide with ordinary H and KE. For there H is only 
written for that ¢, which corresponds to old Greck (Doric) @, and 
also that arising from contraction of ea: OLKIH, AHMOX, 
KILHN, OTH, (ve Ovea from to Ovos)*; the y on the other hand 
which is common to the Greek dialects together with ¢ and é is 
denoted by I, without admixture of diphthongal writing’: M&E 
py, ELIBAEMA éri(Brnpa, PEPEN dépev, ENAJ eivarc. The 
Naxians represent the short sounds also with H, if they have 
arisen from Jong @; AHMOAIKHO Anpodicew, AAHON 
adAewv*; in Keos ¢ is written in these cases. If then in these 
dialects that sound 1s written with Il, which elsewhere has the 
value of a, and previously had that value universally, we must 
give to H the value of open e, that is, the e which stands 
nearer to a, and to E that of closed e, that is, the e which stands 
nearer to 7%, especially as this corresponds to the wnting EK] cur- 


1Cp. Dittenb. Lo c.; Mitth. des 
archeol. Instit. 1, 1389 f¥., (Keos U. 
Kohler) = Rohl, duser. Gr. antiquissimae 
no. 895 ff. ; bulletin de correspondence 
flellénique, i. 
Inscr. on the offering of a Naxian 
wonan) = R6h] 407; Bechtel 23, Bull. 
vi. 187, Jitheil. xi. 97 (Amorgos) ; 
Bechtel, 29 ff. ; Kirchhoff +32. 

* The two last examples on line 17 
of the longer Kean inser, (derived from 
a correction on the stone); in the same 
place oceur also dtapavOq and line 23 
Gaynt; thus in the diphthong Gi (24 
ecevcxOet) & mixture of the two KE 
sounds appears. But this occurs in 
Attic also and elsewhere: THI for 77 
side by side with TH11. Dittenberger’s 
endeavours on this head are in my 
opinion mnisplaced. Néhl’s restoration 
TLE[Aod oraJNTA 1. 16 1 consider wrong 
on the score of meaning; foralustration 
of the interior of the house (dappalvecv) 
cannot be accomplished froin a dis- 
tance, ‘The Naxian Inser. offers only 
one stumbling block HKEHBOAOI éx7- 
Body, Which 1. is certainly right in ex- 


1 ff. (Bustrophedon | 


plaining as agraver’s error for WEKNB.; 
for H here still keeps the value of the 
breathing as well as the other. On the 
Naxian bronze published by Friinkel 
Areh. Z.1879, 84 ff. (= Rohl 408) we find 
EKHBOAOI. Iaimay here remark, that 
Merzdorf (Curtius Stud. mx. 202 ff.) 
trics to prove a double value of HI in 
ordinary Ionic: from Aaés, Anos (open e) 
came debs; from Bacidnos on the other 
hand (e original and closed) Baci\éos. 
mod\ews however oceurs twice on the 
tolerably old inser. of Chios; Cnuer no. 
133, Rbhl no. 331, Bechtel 174, ep. 
id. p. 107. 

3 But in C. I. Gr. 2363 b, Bechtel 
44 (Keos) EIN occurs twice in proper 
names of the 3rd deelens. alongside EX 
(according to the earlicr copies, while 
the later shew lacunae in the pluces in 
question). 

4 Comp. moé\jas in verse, Abdern 
Rohl 349, Bechtel 162. TNPON Thasos 
Rohl fmag. 52, no. f is explained by 
Bechtel (lon. Taser, 56) ns n mistake 
for IITP., since ipés is found elsewhere 
in ‘Thisos. 
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» rent elsewhere, and the latter as early as the Alexandrian period 

had beeome 7 Consequently @ also is open o (0), and o the 
closed: in fact the lengthened equivalent of the latter became 
at an early period a uw. Those then pronounce correctly, who 
give to wa sound similar to French mezs—in Keos and Naxos, 
it is true, the pronunciation was mé, but the mode of writing 
was also different—; no German on the other hand pronounces 
éwé correctly, inasmuch as the short closed e, frequent in 
Italian (féndere, elmo)’ is strange to that language. © in wpa 
must be pronounced as o in French encore; but o in opay 
neither with this sound nor yet with German short 0, but one 
tending more to u, although not the saine as wv. Here again 
the Italians might be our instructors, I am not of opinion 
however, that we ought m practice to exercise ourselves or our 
pupils in this mode of pronunciation ; there could not be a more 
mischievous waste of time. <A striking proof, that the foregumg 
statements are true in an especial degree for Attic, 1s, that the 
Beeotians, when about the beginning of the fourth century they 
appropriated the symbol H, employed it to represent their dia- 
lectal sound arising from common Greek ae CApiotnypos, «1). 
That is to say they gave to the symbol derived from their neigh- 
bours in Attica, the value, which it had there, and from ae came 
e (dé), note. Moreover in the comic poets of Attica the cry of 
the sheep is represented by 87 BH: 6 6 nAALos OoTwEp TpoBaTov 
Bi BH Aéywv Badifer*. The next evidence touching ¢ and 7 is 
the contraction of ea to y, in Attic, Doric and Ionic: tecyn Att., 
HY, ernv, Ovn, Lonic, Xtpatns=Xtpatéas and Nadxj=Nadxéa on 
For we cannot get from ew the mixed 
sound ¢g, which lies nearer z than either of the two elements, 


Rhodian inscriptions* 


1 Diez Gr. 1% p, 333 (every un- 
accented e in Italian is both short and 
closed). 

* Diez 336: ‘‘every unaccented o 
is closed.” 


of Etacism. Further cp. Aristoph. fr. 
642 K. @vew pe pédANec Kai Kedevee Bn 
Néyew. Lohmeyer (Phon. Stud. 1, 69) 
conipares Hesych. 8n8iv mpoBarov. 

* Inser. of Kamiros and Ialysos 


° Kratinus fr. 43 Kock (from the 
drama Dionysalexandros, assigned by 
Meineke to the younger Kr.). The line 
is used by Aldus Manutius and after- 
wards by Cheke (p. 288) in support 


published by C. T. Newton, Transac- 
tions of the R. S. of Literat., Vol, rx. 
N. 5. Liscovius, p. 19, recognizes in 
this phenomenon an argument for 
open é. 
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but e« readily gives e, standing as it does midway between the 
two. ‘The same follows for Doric from the contraction of ae to 
Ni viKHy, THA Ie. Ta Ewa. In fact for dialectal 7 in gencral we 
inust everywhere assume the same sound of open e, and accor- 
dingly the following history of the EK sound for Greek becomes 
evident’. The short e had at that prehistoric time, when forms 
such as trotjoar Tatnp oOvoy arose, still an open sound; for 
the lengthening gave 7 e. This open sound may have been re- 
tained in those dialects, which in later formations also, such as 
contractions, keep 7» as lengthened equivalent of e¢, that 1s in 
Arkadian Elean Lakoman Lesbian ete. The Dorian dialects 
coming under this category having ayov for eiyov, épirsto, 7s, 
are united by Ahrens under the name of the stricter Dorism. 
These then, and the Lesbian ete., had everywhere only one sort 
of e, the open, at least in the long sound, for the short may 
indecd subsequently have had the same development in these 
too, which it had long before elsewhere. In the milder Dorism, 
in Beeotian, Thessalian, and Ionic, ¢ became at an early 
period e, hence its lengthened equivalent e« Further the old 
long sound as in watyp remained in most dialects open; but 
among the Ionic Keans and Naxians and also in Beeotia and 
Thessaly 1t got the closed sound: MHTEP metér (KXeos), 
MATEP and from the fourth century onwards MATEIP in 
Beeotia and Thessaly. In the last two dialects therefore there 
was also only one kind of e, that is the closed, except in so far 
as an open e had been newly developed out of av. Lastly the 
special onic 7 was everywhere e. The case is partly analogous, 
partly different, with respect to the o sounds. Since was 
open, o inust have been so too at the time when the nominative 
-wy arose from -ovt and the augment w from o; the open sound 
maintained its ground still longer in those dialects, which made 
Aoyws out of Aoyovs and Aoyw out of Adyoo, that is, roughly 
speaking, the same, which shew 7 for ec, and also Beotian. In 
the rest o became at an early period 9, hence the lengthening ov. 
Winally the original long sound as in Aéwy remained open every- 
where exeept in Thessalian, where it was represented by ov. 

1 I follow here the excellent essay Sprache, Kuhn's Zeitschr, xiv, p. 48 ff. 
of Dietrich, Zum Vocalismus der griech. 
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SecTION 10. 
EI and OT from E and O. 


I have intentionally deferred to this pomt the important 
question, what the sounds are, which are represented by KI =e 
and OY =o. First of all there is no doubt on this point, that 
the real es as in Aeéarw and the real ov as in obTos were origin- 
ally the diphthongs e (more accurately ez) and ov (more 
accurately ow); with these diphthongs at a later period, 
lengthened ¢ and o are universally confounded in writing, 
and were so, In many places, even at an early period. This 
levelling took place earliest in Corinth and its colonies, im 
the sixth century or even earlier. By the Corinthians the 
local symbol B was employed for ¢ and 7, the ordinary 
E for € and e: AFENIA (real es) Aewiov, TIOTEAAN 
(do.) Tloresdav, KAETOAAS Karertoras, but EBNOKABS 
In Coreyra B is the only form, and both e’s are 
written diphthongally*. In both places and also in the Sicilian 
colonies of Corinth spurious ov is denoted by OT, while O 
serves for o and w*. This OT is found also instead of T in the 
diphthong ev: "AyiAXeovs on a Corinthian vase’; correspondingly 
Corinthian E=e as second element of the diphthong az: 
A@ANAEA ’A@avaeta’A@avaia’. All these forms of writing are 
not perfectly constant; for example here and there the Cormth- 
ians resolve their E into BY (ez), as IOTBEAAN, once we 
find even "Apdetpira written with E e in the penultimate 


Eevoxnrys’. 


1 Kirchhoff, p. 88 ff.; R6h} Inser. 
Gr. antiqu. no. 15, 20, 16, 23. As a 
rule I intentionally refrain from giving 
the epigraphic forms of the symbols. 
That Aewias has the real ec is shewn by 
the fact that archaic inscriptions every- 
where else write EI in names derived 
from devos: Aewodikno and Accvoyéveos 
Bustrophedon Inser. Naxos; Aewopeé- 
veos Hiero’s helmet, Rohl 510; Aecwa- 


yépns Naxos R. 408; AEINO Melos R. 
483; Aewlas C. I. d. 1. 299, 433, 447, 
483. 

2 Epitaph of Menekrates (RéhI 342) 
émole. Epitaph of Xenvares (R. no. 
344) M eéZtos (real ec) ei’. 

3 Kirchhoff?, no. 104 f. 

4 Collitz Dial. Inschr. 3122 (dn- 
nali dell’ Inst. 1862, 56 ff.). 

5 R6hl no. 20,4 comp. 5. 
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syHable’. From all this it is quite clear, that the lengthened 
equivalents of « and o had become so near to 7 and w respec- 
tively, that a need was felt of differentiating the real and 
spurious e, and in like manner the real and spurious o, while on 
the other hand no such need was felt of separating original 
diphthongal e« and ov from the newly developed mixed sound. 
The mixed sound was thought to be heard in diphthongs such 
as at and ev also, and a corresponding mode of writing was 
adopted. This sound might be represented by e' %7, 0" °; the 
‘4 pingue’ of Lucilius, which he wrote e: (puere: nom. plur.), 
will be nothing else but the Corinthian E. For the other Dorie 
dialects our material is not at present adequate; but the diph- 
thongal writing of es and ov is to be fond on one of the Lokrian 
bronzes of the fifth century?» The old Tonic and Attic inscrip- 
tions nowhere or almost nowhere shew E for real EI*, but at a 
very early period ET for €*, althongh the Athenians in particular 
in by far the larger number of cases do not separate € and é in 
script. We must here state our opinion: the sound which is 
constant in writing, that is real es, was constant also in pronun- 
ciation ; that which was shifting in writing was shifting also in 


1 On the Corinth. clay tablets, pub- 
lished by Rbhl under no. 20, Toredavt 
is written 26 times with E, 4 times 
with BS (once also IOTB...), twice 
with B=c, twice with S=:, and once 
with EX=eu. The last three forms are 
rightly considered by Kirchhoff4, 103 
(note) as errors (omission); in fact Ior- 
<Fis>6ar, "Ad<d>va ete. are also found. 
We have a certain example of O=ov in 
ATTO Rohl] no. 329 (Anaktorion ac- 
cording to Kirchhoff). 

2 Cauer, Del? no. 229; Rohl no. 
321; Kirchhoff p. 146; v. Wilamowitz 
Ztschr. f. Gymn.-Wesen, 1877, 642. 

3 For Attie see Caner (in Curtius 
Stud, v1. 231); he produces as examples 
of h=real ec only OAEZON (so C.I.A. 
1. 87 (9 22); iv. 538, with OAEIZON 
1B 383; 1v. 27618. There are found be- 
sides TINXIAON Helaiwdos C. I. al. tv. 
373°, EXZSAAEVATO? do. 53°22; also 


(Kretsechmer Ztschr. f. vgl. Sprachy. 
N. F. rx. 154) HPAKAEAHS C. 7, A. 
tv. 49179; KETAI xeira: do. 49177; 
MENEKAEAEY 373", These are 
almost all private inscriptions.—But 
amodexvivres ROhI no. 381 B, 13 shews 
the Ionic shortening of this verb. 

*Teos C. I. Gr. 3044=R6h) 497 
KEINO B, 7; in the same place 6 in- 
stances of Einthisword. Halikarnassus 
R. 500 at least -£ times BINAT (with FE 
only two eecrtain instances); EIXON; 
on the other hand dev-yev and émixaNeiv 
with E. The Sigean Inser. R. 492 has 
efui in the Ionie part with E, in the 
Attic with ET. Miletus 6th cent. (Kirch. 
p- 10 ff., R6h) 488, 485): eful, KXéccos 
1.¢. KXelotos, éroley i.e. érolecv. Athens 
C.Y, Att. 1.1 thrice RINAI; Bull. de 
corresp, Hell. ut, 179 EIMI. Comp. 
Cauer C. St. viii. 230, 
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pronunciation. Consequently Aedr@ did not tend to be pro- 
nounced as lépo, but dépeey (PIEPEEN pheren) did tend to the 
pronunciation pherein, without however the ¢ in this case being 
very prominent. For the different treatment of the two sounds 
is a proof that they were not quite similar in the fifth century : 
etymological scruples about original 7 were obviously foreign to 
those writers. I am consequently opposed to the opimion, which 
is tolerably general at present, beg held by Brngman’ and 
after him by G. Meyer, according to which the spurious e¢ never 
had the value of a diphthong among the Athenians and Tonians, 
but was only an orthographic expression for é@; A. Dietrich? 
seems to me rather in this respect also to have seen the truth. 
For distinction of quantity cannot be regarded cither in this 
case or elsewhere in ancient times as the cause of difference in 
writing: consequently the second syllable of @épesv was dis- 
tinguished from the first in quality. The levelling of e« and é, 
that is the passing of both of them into the mixed-sound 
described above, takes place for Athens and Ionia in the fourth 
century ; after the first decades of this century E is very seldom 
found for spurious ec, although this mode of writing can be traced 
beyond the middle of the eentury*. The Beeotians write their 
long closed ¢ (= Att. 7 and ez) even in the fourth century very 
frequently with E*; the thickened pronunciation can scarcely 
here be traced back beyond the beginning of this century’. 
Subsequently the ¢ everywhere prevailed over the e in the case 
of the later (spurious) ec of the various races, just as had long 
before happened in Beeotia in the ease of the real e. The view 
of Zacher (p. 30 of the treatise referred to on p. 16), that real 


1 Brugman C. St. 1v. 82 ff. 

2A. Dietrich AKuhn’s Ztschr. x1v. 
67; Réidiger Progr. Berl. (Luisenst. 
Gymn.) 188+ p. 6. 

3 The latest Attic examples known 
to me are ‘Eoriaés "Orpuves mpurdves 
(341 /0 B.c.) CG, I. A. 1. 8725 daroduicev 
and és do, 804 A® 33, >13, B.c. 334 / 3. 
“ANkapragoe (dative) is found in the 
inser. Dull. de corr. Hell. 1888, 173 
(p.c. B54 | 3). 

4 For instance the inser, of Orcho- 


menos Bull. de corr. Hell. 111. 454, Dia- 
lekt. Inschr. 470, composed soon after 
330, has in five instances EI only once, 
E4 times; that from Thespice id. p. 382, 
Dialekt. Insehr. 798, never has El. 

5 Examples on the Theban inserip. 
Roh! no. 300, which shews in essentials 
the Beotian alphabet; here EI comes 
four times, E thrice; and Ka\\txparETs 
on the archaic inser. of Akraiphia, 
Lolling Monatsber. ad. Berl. Akad, 1885, 
1031 no, 4, 2. 
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and unreal es were united in the 4th century into a pure closed 
e (), seems untenable. For if -esv, as we are bound to assume, 
was in the 5th century e’n, but in the 2nd or Ist %, it is quite 
certain that it cannot in the meantime in the 4th and 3rd have 
been én. With regard to the Attic-Ionic ov=6 the case stands 
thus: the mode of writing was for a long time almost exclusively 
O, nay, isolated instances occur, where 1t is written for ov diph- 
thong,asin TOTON tottwy’. Even after the reform of the Attic 
orthography the simple O held its ground with great persistency, 
(and got more and more to be used quite indifferently for ov 
and 6), isolated examples occurring up to the end of the fourth 
century”. In this case then the designation of the diphthongal 
sound is at an ancient period no more constant than that of the 
lengthened sound, and accordingly the diphthong ov had as 
early as the fifth century coalesced with a sound, which arising 
from 6 approximated to @, and finally became an undoubted @. 
When the Beotians in the fourth century adapted their own to 
the ordinary orthography, they employed the combimation OT in 
this value, that is for their old T, for which unlike most of the 
other Greeks they had preserved the old u-sound. In the first 
quarter of the fourth century however the difference in quality 
between o and its lengthened form cannot have been great at 
Athens, since to take an instance on the document of the new 


1 Dietrich |. c. p. 51 ff. Cauer Curt. 
Stud. vir, 241 ff. OY is always writ- 


ten for 6 on the inscr. of Keos R. 
395. In this dialect therefore the 


176). Other examples of O for real ov 
from the 5th and 4th eenturies are given 
by Meisterhans Gr. d. att. Inscr. ed. 2, 
p. 49. For ov=o the oldest example on 


coalition took place very early. The 
Asiatic-Ionie inser. generally distin- 
guish correctly (Chios R. 380; Halik. 
500), in Chios 382 however we have 


toro; Teos 497 b, 26 BapBapovs. Comp. 
Erman Curt. Stud. v. 284 f. On the 


Attie treasurer’s account C. I. A. 1. 
128 (O]. 91, 2), TOTON and TOTO 
stand almost without exeeption, thongh 
it is true the older documents of a 
similar nature and also most of the 
later ones shew TOTTON and TOTTO 
quite withont exception (s. no. 117— 


stone is C. 7. 4.1.36 AO (end of the 6th 
century ?) ‘HpaxAéovs, Meist. p. 21, n. 
121; exx. on vases Kretsehmer, p. 154 
(ep. p. 30, n. 3). 

2 The latest Attic exx. C. I. A. 1. 
836 e—k Mad@axlo(v) and other genitives 
in -ov, Meisterh.? p. 6, n. 21. The 
inscription dates from the time of the 
Chremonidean War (cire. 262). See 
also Bull. de corr. Hell. 111. 513 xowo 
and puvrwOpé (B.c. 302, 301). 

* Acc. to Dietrich p. 60. 
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maritime alliance (378/7)* simple O- stands or stood forty 
times for this ov, while ov is only written three times for it. 
And nevertheless in the same document every e is constantly 
expressed by El. In agreement with this Plato in the Aratylus® 
indicates the difference between caXov and Kadovy simply as one 
of accent and quantity. On the other hand on a stone of the year 
363/2° 6 is written only nineteen times with O and twenty-five 
times with OT; accordingly the transition to @ made rapid 
advances, so that about the middle of the century there was no 
longer any very great difference between the Bwotian v in Hudcos 
Piithios and the Attic ov in Bound. 


SECTION 11. 
Later development of the sounds EH, OO. 


At this point I leave the diphthongs, especially ez, to turn to 
the further development of the E and O sounds which remain. 
It cannot be allowed that Attic 7 in 1solated instances became 
later ec, especially in late Attic Bacide7?s as opposed to old 
Attic Bacidjs: it is rather the case that the latter goes back 
to Baoidjes Bacidréns, the former to Bactdées. and the resolved 
forms occur both in the fifth and the fourth century*, But in 
the Dorian and Ionian islands of the Archipelago we mect here 
and there in post-classical times with forms of writing such as 


1 ¢.I, A.11.17. I consider the ov of 2? C. I. d. wu. 54. The statistics 


*TouNeArae as spurious, cp. G. Meyer? p. 
92, on fovdos, and C. I. A. 11. 546, where 
in a decree of Iulis ov in every other 
word is written diphthongally, but 
TOATHTON (occurring three times) is 
regnlarly written so, being evidently 
the survival of an old form of writing. 

* Plat. Aratyl. 416 B: réyoucl ye 
av7o (ro Kady, ‘‘in pronunciation”) 
appyovia (“accent”) pévoy kal pike TO ov 
mapyKxrat. Cp. 396 c otpavia derived from 
épca Ta avw, 402 B Kpévos from xpouvés, 
406 c OINOS from ofecPat and vois, all 
withont any notice of a difference of 
sound. 


ibe 


for Dittenb. Syil. no. 79 (likewise be- 
longing to the year 363/2) give OT for 
real ov 14 times, for spurious (includ- 
ing “Iov:Hrat) 16; O for real ov 4, for 
unreal 85. 

4 Old Attic XAAKIAEES C, I. a. 
Iv. 27°; inméns Kumanud. 13 (begin- 
ning of 4th century), to be compared 
Tate Attic, e.g. 
Eixadées 11. 609; also written eles as 
ib. 872 Ko\\urteies, see Dittenberger, 
Herm. xvit. 38: his view is opposed by 
Wackernagel AY. Z. xxvu. 267 f. un- 
snecessfully in my opinion as regards 
the chief point at issne. 


with taaéws tréas. 
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el for , Seelam for Sencet, rpovoeOnt, évetaar, évetpecta’: also 
in the Dorian Peloponnese tecpety, ef wav, cuvtedeitat (con- 
junctive)?; which all point to at least a closed E-sound, such as 
arose at an early period in Keos and Naxos for common Greek 
n. For this 7 e as yet by no means coalesees with ¢, although 
the phenomenon signifies the progress of the sonnd in this 
direction. In Beotia and indced also in Thessaly the original 
9 aS in watyp may at the close of the second century B.c. have 
reached the t-extremity®; hence it would not be wrong to call 
the itacistic pronunciation of this letter the Berotian. Short ¢ 
has especially in two cases a tendency to pass into ev, firstly before 
o with following consonants, as in Bootian Oeametes Ocoreets, 
Ordderatos Oedheatos, vulgar elaynka elaynuac® ; secondly and 
far more frequently where followed immediately by vowels: 
MANTEION iSpvcetws Ketietwr Baotrela (aceus. of Bactdevs) 
Aewwyopov eiavroy, in Attic as early as the fifth and fourth 


eentury”. 


‘1 Epikteta’s Will Thera C. I. Gr. 
2448 (Caner? no. 148) not infreqnent; 
eveioay and éverpdora often in the Delian 
inser. Bull. de corr. h. 11. 570 (only in 
these two words and not without ex- 
ception in them). 

2 Mystery-inser. of Andania Cauer 
no. 13 (2nd ed. 47), Dittenb. Syl. 
888; Mantineia Le Bas 352" (repetp 
by éripyoev); do. 352! 43, ef for 4. 
E? padv however appears to be rather a 
jussum speciale of the language than 
to rest on a universal principle; for it 
is found also (as ef jv) in the Septna- 


gint and quoted in the Mtymol. M.s.v. ° 


(Lachmann, N. Test. 1, p. xu1). Also 
ovptTedeirat mpocdetrat conjunct. Athens 
Dittenb. Syll. 337, 11 (Psephism of 
Demades). 

® Kumanudis ’Arrex#s émeyp. én. 
1826 "Iopeuvixa—Onfala. "AOjvacov IX. 
362 (Lebadcia) Nropuwlw by Nropewlw; 
déext conjunet. for Bwot. adeet, Dial. 
Tusehr, 425 (Lebadeia) Nerwpyiner ; 
1329 mn. «2? (Thessaly shortly after 106 


It has been remarked that an ¢ can very easily be 


B.C.) Xpioivov for Xpeo. an accidental 
omission of the E. 

4 In Thespiae itself Ger. is the 
regular orthography, in the writing of 
the dialect; likewise Orchom. Bull. de 
corr. h. 111. 463 in the Beotian part of 
the document always Geo. and actu- 
ally (line 91) Oeemecers 70, in the same 
place O.dderoros t.c. Att. Oed0ecr0s: on 
the other hand in the part composed in 
the cow both names are written with 
e.—As to elaxnxa see G. Meyer Granm.? 
§ 112; efrxov Telos Bull. de corr, h. 
in. 42; elorp Ame, C.T. a. 11. 563 (else- 
where éor#Ane 1.0. €v oTAAnL). 

5 OL I. Att. 1v. 373, 11.168, 263, 352, 
558,115. Meisterhans 2nd ed, p.35. In 
like manner we find on the Tonie inser. 
of Zelein Mitth. d. arch, Inst. v1, 229 
(Ditt. 113) efay and évyvela, and [have no 
doubt, that Molie mrpéoBeca=mpecBla 
mpeaBevryy and in general -evos as gen. 
to evs assigned by graminarians to the 
Inter Ionians and -Eolians, are so to be 
explained (Meyer? $ 149). 
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developed after a preceding vowel from the sound of the s, aud in 
like manner a weak ¢ (or y) is a natural result when the voice 
passes directly from e to another vowel. For the quality of € as 
é in the Hellenistic and Roman period we can cite, besides the 
confusions with e¢, of which there are isolated occurrences before 
other consonants also’, the fact that Latin 7 in many positions 
was expressed by the Greeks in the earlier period with e; TeBépios 
and TéBepis, Aopétios, Kavretortov, Karxédtos, Neyedv, NévTiov 
=linteum®. The Latin sound hovered between 7 and e; if 
therefore the Greek ¢ had been e, the « would certainly have 
been nearer the Latin sound. In like manner Latin 7% too, 
which hovered between w and 0, was in Greek prevailingly 
represented by o, until in the time of the Empire ov appeared, 
having been before avoided*. This also agrees well with the 
pronunciation of o as 0, although indeed it might also be ex- 
plained as having arisen from necessity. Here and there ov is 
substituted for o in Greek popular dialects; Nixoxpateovs by 
-eos in Thessalian, Aapwvous Nixwvoug in the Peloponnese, 
Tewouvppddov on Rhodian vase-iuscriptions*. But the Hellenistie 
popular speech, as spoken in Egypt for instance, confuses o and 
ov far less than o and @: the latter as early as the time of the 
Ptolemies are correctly distinguished throughout on the papyri 
by very few scribes, and cannot have had any considerable 
difference in sound in the ruder speech*®. In this case therefore 


? So (in Dor. inser. Ahrens 11. 190) 
C. I. Gr. 2140 gavecpds, éemipaveicra- 
ros, ety rae; 1840 wedlon by median; 
1699 eivdoyev}. 

2 Dittenb. Herm. v1. 150 ff. 

Saldiap 2c tt 

* Heuzey Mission archéol. en Macé- 
doiue Inser. no. 214=Dial. Inschr. 
1461 (Halos). Le Bas 159¢ (Hermi- 
one?) C.f. Gr. 11. p. xu. no. 447— 
452, 56736, 5751 (also isolated Tipov- 
podov Tepopddov). v for o also once in 
these vase-inseriptions: ’A@jvatoy 111. 
p. 231 "AyabupBporov, ep. ’Ayabuppbdy 
Rhod. inser. Bull. de corr. h. v. 333. 
Ilepsovvros Delos ib. vit, 8. 

> Tnote in Papyrus 1 of the Louvre 


collection (Notices et extraits de manu- 
serits xvi. 2, ep. Endoxi ars astron. 
Kiel, 1887): col. 3 petfov. 
for éxyov. 14 dxraernpida. w foro. 70 


8 éxwp 


aird tpémunt. 15 wpara. Kixdwy for -ov. 
20 petrwv. 2 and 22 f. weOoropuwds often. 
This ms. containing a sketch of 
astronomy was written before 165 p.c.; 
for a fragment of a public document 
on the reverse side is dated in this 
year, on which also mistakes such as 
évorlors and dmrws occur. But the 
writer of no. 40 (n.c. 156) is guilty not 
only of Maxedwvos, &vros etc. but even 
of rodovTos (rwrovvTos), Bodrouevov, and 
in no. 41 (the same date) we find map’ 
"Atro\Nwvian (1.e.’Amo\Nwriov) rob Thav- 
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the subsequent development consisted entirely in the ces- 
sation of the qualitative and finally also of the quantitative 
distinction between o and o. 

The case is not quite the same with » and e: these sounds 
also are, it is true, frequently confounded by the Papyri’, and 
on the latter as well as on inseriptions ¢ no less than 7 is used 
for the e arising from az’, but in other localities 7 followed the 
tendency to become 7, while € remained stationary or actually 
moved in the reverse direction. In this period however we 
must make a very sharp distinction between the cultivated 
language and that of the people: the transformations in the 
latter passed by no means at once into the former. For instance, 
it is certain that 7 preserved the e sound among cultivated 
speakers up to the fourth century A.p.; for this fact we have 
the clearest evidence in Greek and Latin authors. Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus* puts forward in respect of agreeableness of 
sound the following descending scale of long vowels; a, 7, 
w, v, t, 1.e. he denotes ¢ as the least agreeable, 7 the most agree- 
able after a. The description, which he gives of the production 
of 7 and of ¢, is unfortunately not of such a kind, that we can 
with any certainty infer the distinction of an open or closed 
sound’. At a later period the qualitative distinction between 
the two letters is absolutely denied; this of course must be 
taken as a general statement and not extended to the distinction 
between e and e. 


xtov. Of course w and o of inscriptions said of a, rou mvetiparos dvw pepouevov 
also occasionally interchange, but in  mpds Tov odpavor), kal perplws avoryoud- 
the carly period not by any means yvov rod orouaros (farthest in the case 
frequently. of a).—p. 77. Trav dé Bpayéwy obdérepor 

1 Pap. Louvre 1 shews the follow. — uév efuopdov (on account of their short- 
ing: col. 5 mvpoedés twice for -s. ness) 7rrov dé ducedés rou € ro o \thus 
11 ofkécews. 12 dicxoedés and cxado- Usener Ind. schol. Bonn 1878; the 
edés. no. 40 de\ddynv; 16 A&nulorar. mss. give some To € some 76 0). b- 


Inser.: Mydyolrrov and 'Euridou lornot yap To oToua Kpetrrov Oarépou Kal 
Delos Bull, de corr. h. 11. 341. Thy wAyynv NawBaver wept Thy aprnyplav 
* See below under at. waddov. I think, that it is rather ¢ 


3 Dionys. Halik. 7. ow. p. 75 ff. R. which is preferred; for of w it is said 

4 P. 76. detrepov 6¢ 70%, Stott kdTw —before, that the Anyi takes place wept 
re wept Thy Bdow Tis yNwrTys épeldce rov = Td Axpoorémiov: would it then in the 
Axov aN ok dew (as has been before — ease of o be repi rv dpryplay waNor ? 
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Sextus Empuiricus (about 200 .p.) declares, that there are 
naturally only five vowels, not seven; for if @ and @ are to be 
reckoned as one letter, this will be not less the ease with e and 
y, o and w, since € and o lengthened give 7 and @, the latter 
shortened e and 0%. In hke manner Terentianus Maurus (end 
of the third century) says: httcram namque e videmus esse ad 
Ta proxunain, sicut o et w videntur esse vicinac sibi: temporum 
momenta distant,non soni nativitas”, Marius Victorinus, Ausonins 
and Martianus Capella*® also in the fourth century bear witness 
to the universal quality of 7 as e; the same may be said of 
Ultilas, in whose translation of the Bible y is prevailingly 
represcnted by Gothic e, seldom and then only owing to 
the fault of the East-Gothic seribes in Italy by 7*. Isolated 
examples of confusion of 7 and ¢, which have been cited from 
inscriptions of the period of the Empire or even carlicr, have 
the less weight as opposed to these evidences, inasmuch as such 
examples in many instances do not bear a critical examination’. 
And even those instances, which do bear such an examination, 


1 Sextus Empir. adv. mathem. p. 
625 Bk. :—dxodovOjoe Kai 70 € Kai TO 7 
év elvat oTotxetov KaTa Thy avTHy divayw 
Kowov. yap avrh dUvapts er’ audore- 
pwy éori, kat cvoTadéy pév TO y yiverat 
€, exTabey dé 70 € yiveras 77 (there follows 
a corresponding statement with regard 
to o and w). 

2 Terent. Maur. v. 450 ff. 

® Mar. Victorin. Ars gramm. p. 39 
Keil: quam (the syllable Ther in Ther- 
sandrus) si produxeris—, ut pro e 7 
Graeca littera audiatur, quae semper 
naturalonga est. Auson. p. 202 ed. Bip.: 
ra quod Aeolidum (i.e. Graecorum, 
see Henrichsen p. 145) quodque e valet, 
hoe Latiare E. Mart. Cap. m1. § 235: 
E autem vocalis duarum Graecarum lit- 
terarum yim possidet. Nam cum cor- 
ripitur, e Graecum est, ut ab hoc hoste ; 
cum producitur, jra est, ut ab hac die. 

+ Annisimus “Ovpotuos, Filippisians 
Pitixmyoiovs. In Koptic also the letter 
si signifies in the earlier period e and is 
confused with ¢; onlyin a later period 


with I; vide Stern’s Koptic Gramm. p. 
32. 

®> Thus 1PQQN is said to stand on 
the inscr. of Karpathus in Ross 3, no. 
264, as the editor himself makes promi- 
nent. If however we look more closely 
we find that this word stands by itself 
in a line and is preceded by an 
empty space, and moreover that there 
is a serious gap in the sense. I there- 
fore have no doubt that the ‘first half 
of H has disappeared in this gap. Dit- 
tenberger IZerm. v1, 147 cites C. I. Gr. 
2588 (Gortyn) Kuvrjdtos Quintilius, 
Kupivys, 2790 (Aphrodisias) éyydycueva, 
6672 (Rome) Kaddjorparos avébcxer. 
He says in general, that such instances 
become more frequent according to the 
various localities towards the end of 
the second, or as in the case of Athens, 
not till the third century. Meisterhans 
p. 15 places the transition at Athens 
150—250 a.p. Awdpia appears twice 
on the inser. of Gytheion Le Bas 243+ 
(161—169 a.p.), without any other 
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are with regard to the gencral statement convincimy only for 
the popular dialect, uot for the general pronunciation. ++ 
Incomparably more valuable than a few dozen of such iso- 
lated scriptural errors is the fact, that in the Alexandrine mss. 
of the Bible belonging to the fourth century, the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican, e and az (e), e and e« (c) aud indeed v and oz are not 
infrequently confused; but not 7 (e) and v; the pronunciation 
of these symbols is consequently established beyond a doubt for 
this period and locality. Moreover in the Psalterium Veronense 
of the fifth to sixth century, which gives the Greek text in Latin 
letters, e stands for eas, t for ces and y for v and oz’, from 
which we may infer, that in the West the old pronunciation of 
the » maintained itself for a very long time. In like manner 
Egyptian documents of the Byzantine period in the signatures 
written in Latin letters regularly transcribe 9 with e. On 
other points there ought to be no disagreement as to the 
pronunciation of the real Byzantines; the followers of Erasmus 
are wrong in attempting at all to rebut the proofs which their 
opponents have drawn from Eustathius. However the pronun- 
ciation as e scems to have maintained itself to this day im the 
popular dialect of Trapezus*. Very few confusions between + 


interchange of yand.. Bursian, who collected by Sterret (drehacol. Instit. 


with regard to y is entirely on the 
side of the Erasmians, gives on p, 185 
as the oldest evidence for y=: Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Nagos: ro 6¢ kpirixy axdvn, 
€av Ota TOU c-ypaddyTat, 7 dtaxpivovea Kai 
gpavepotoa onpaive. It will be found 
to be an addition of the epitomator 
Hermolaos, consequently of the date of 
Justinian. On the numerous Syrian 
inser., ranging from the second to the 


sixth century A.p., communicated by 


Wetstein <Abhandl. dd. Berl. Akad. 
1863 255 ff., ec—t, ac—e are very often 
interchanged, 7—: hardly over. But 
the fact, that xai here is commonly 
written xé, seldom (uo. 118) x4, must be 
explained from the open sound of the 
« and the closed sound of y already 
current then. A similar result is given 
by the inseriptions of Asia Minor 


of Amer. vol. 111., «7 for xaé no. 395, 
an inscr, of Christian period with very 
corrupt orthography). 1 remark against 
G. Meyer Gr. p. 89, that mourdpevor Pap. 
L. 41, is not itacistic for monodp., but 
a plebeian contraction from oiye.; 
comp. memolxe: and wotcac on the leaden 
tablets of Knidos, Wachsmuth Rh. 
Mus. xvii p. 569 f. The word being 
much used underwent an especial short- 
ening. 

1 Lachmann Nor. Vest. vol. 1,p. xut. 
In a transcript of the Symb. Apostol. 
belonging to the 9th century 7 is re- 
presented sometimes by e sometimes 
by i. 

* Wessely Wiener Stud. vir 112 
(strategiu, eseuioth. = éonpew0y ete.). 

3 Foy Lautsyst. d. gr. Vulgiirspr. 
p. 85; Deffner C. Stud. tv. 286. Cp. 


Cur bres Nao ay 
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and » have perpetuated themsclves in our mode of writing, 
but according to the testimony of inscriptions («a@)ypweptocos, 
vuxTtepiawos appear to be correct, a fact which explains away 
the anomalous use of the 7 after p’. 


SECTION 12. 
Pronunciation of T. 


Of the two remaining vowels, ¢ and v, only the latter 
demands any description. At the present day it is pronounced 
like «, except dialectically, where the sound dé, or cov, is still 
heard’; the classical pronunciation is dé, but the original sound 
u, and it was with this latter value that the symbol V (YT) was 
taken over by the [talians from the Chalcidians of Kyme. The 
Chaleidian HVILV (v7) will accordingly have been pronounced 
hupu, and the use of Koppa before the nearly allicd v uv as well 
as befure o on Chalcidian vases appears quite natural: Gu tvos, 
An?vdos*®. This use of Koppa occurs, it is true, in Cormthian 
inscriptions also, although in Cormth to all appearance the pro- 
nunciation was at a very early period the ordinary moditicd one. 
At least I do not know, how the forms on the latter vases 
‘Topnva ='lopnvn, Kravis apparently = Kuavis* admit of any 
other explanation. 

It is quite possible however, that the writing fu was con- 
tinued into the period when the modification was beginning or 
even after 1t had become general. In Euboea the native land of 
the Chaicidians the place-names Kumi= Kvyy and Stura= Xtvpa 


Appendix. On vepd, ends etc. cp. above 
Deen. 3, G. Neyer, § 73. 

1 Kadnuepiowa C. I. A. Iv. p. 76 
(col. 111. 25) ; for vuxrepjowos vuxTepeiccos 
also has mss. authority (as in Aristoph. 
Thesm. 204). Cp. vuxrepivds nuepivds, 
In Phn, xxxv, 11, § 124 mss. Bamberg. 
and Voss. have hemerisios. 

2 Foy p. 86; Meyer? 3 93. Cp. Ap- 
pendix. 

3 HVIIV Bechtel Znschr. d. ion. Dial. 
8 (Kirchh. 121); OvGvos ApGudos C. I. 
Gr. 7611, 8337; likewise GAurw 7331 


(but Kura 7459), Gdurios 7382; that 
is, the interposition of a consonant 
does not remove the influence on the 
K-sound (or on its representative). Cp. 
*ApGuargs (2) Rohl no. 520 (Chale.) and 
from Doric Magua Grecia do. 513 
Quvic Gos. Corinth Rohl 7,47 Gudoidas, 
Dial, Inschr. 3123 (3129) CvdXapos, 
3135 QAdros Hep: Q\Umevos etc. Cyrene 
Rohl 506° Qvpa(vaiwy). But in Attica 
Kuvépryns side by side with Qopaé, 
Meisterh.? p. 22. 
4 Dial. Insehr, 3130, 3135, 
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remain to this day. That the u-sound was preserved in the 
neighbouring country of Boootia, we know from the translitera- 
tion with ov, which became usual there after the adoption of 
the common Greek modification of the Ionic alphabet; this ov 
was in the course of the fourth century already employed for 
the short sound also: [fouppivos, PaovAdos'. This is another 
proof, how little the ancient Greeks troubled themselves about 
the differentiation of short and long vowels in script. The popu- 
lar Lakonian alsvu still possessed the U-sound, as is shewn by 
It must 
be stated however that on inseriptions and in the literary monu- 


a = f 3 iG a 
glosses’, such as Kadpova, Tovv7y i.e. ov, ovpad vpéTepat. 


ments of this dialect no such form is found*®; accordingly the 
cultivated language of the Spartans may have had the ordinary 
ti, iw support of which the interchange of uv and ¢ on iInscrip- 
tions such as Tevdapidar, EXevtvia ( EXevoivia)* may be cited. 

Jn Cyprian and Pamphyhan also the sound appears to have 
been the original one’. But in general the wv was moditied at a 
very early period in the same way as Latin uw in France and 
northern Italy®: this pronunciation is established for the Attic 
of the fourth century in particular by the Beeotian manner of 
writing; for the ov would not have been introduced, if the 
Athenians had given the same value to T as the ancient 
Beeotians. Moreover if that had been the case, as o became 
nearer and nearer in sound to u, a confusion between the 
symbols O (OT) and T would have been inevitable. But on 
Attic and other inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries 
it is rather I and T which interchange: BiBAiov and BuBXréo», 


1 Orehom. Bull. de corr. hell. m1. 
454= Dial. Inschr. 470 (about 330 
h.c.); v is written here as well. The 
Theban inscription on the contribu- 
tions to the Sacred War (A@jvacov 1m. 
479, Dial. Inscl. 705) has ov only for 
v. Cp. li. Meister Gr. Dial. 1. 231 f. 

2 bene J, JO, D> Weal Wing (x 
Meyer? p. 103 f. 

3 But Kovooupets= Kuvocoupets on the 
very late Lakon, inser. C. £. Gr. 1347 
and 1388 comes under this head 
(Ahrens lL. ¢.). Among Iiterary monu- 


ments Aleman’s poems come particu- 
larly under consideration, since the ov 
has been introduced into the Beotian 
poems of Corinna; the Lakonian in 
the Lysistreta indeed shews through- 
out v, bnt the same may be said of the 
Bwotian in the Achkarniaus. 

4 Tivd. RGM) 62"; also Bull. de corr. 
hell, ni. 365 (Cythera). “EXevimna li. 
79, 11, ep. "EXevouriw Crete Bull. de 
corr. hell, ur, 2021.8 (name of month). 

5 Grelleven p. vse 

© Dies Ge. p. Sot 
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tpiBrdov and tpvBrLov, Movieyeov and Movvvxeov, iuvaov 
very frequently tor PLoU-, "Apextvoves and "Apdixtioves. 
Added to this the treatment of the diphthong ve, which at 
Athens in the fourth century was simpbtied to v almost 
without exception, would be perfectly incomprehensible, if the 
latter had been not i but uw: the Bwotians write ovios. 
But in Athens even the archaic inscriptions shew vis without 
t, the old nominative form corresponding to the genitive viéos, 
and a confusion of sense is created by the coalition of the two 
vs, which the composer of an inscription reading from night 
to left has not even avoided in script (HTS), but which was 
generally got rid of by the transference of the nominative and 
accusative to another declension®. It would seem to me just 
as unlikely that huis should have become hus, as that otos 
should ever become obs in spite of the occasional shortening 
of the o In the next place, if a Greck transliteration lke 
Kupymos from Quirinius is only possible on the assumption of 
the modification of the v, the same may be said of the v of the 
Asiatic Ionians of the fifth century, considering the treatment 
of Persian names Vistuspu “Yoraorys, Vidurnu 
‘Téapvns. That the Thessalian pronunciation was t, is shewn 
by their writing ov instead of the ordinary w. In the case of 
the xown there is no room for doubt; indeed the moditied 


such as 


1 Att. Inschr. Meisterh.2 p.22; even Taur.1, 5 quwov. In ‘Ap. the v ap- 


in the tribute lists of the fifth century 
Kuyduqys and Kuvdv7js are interchanged. 
BeBriov C. I, d. 11. 15; BiBros Mitt. d. 
arch. Inst, vit. p. 365, of the year 346. 
The writing with uv has no evidence 
from inscriptions earlier than the first 
century B.c. but nevertheless appears 
to be the original (Birt Buchwesen p. 
12). Quite analogous to PiBNiov is 
TpiBtov for rpU8rrov Delos 364 Buc. 
(Bull. de corr. hell. x. 461, 1. 16, 23). 
Movvvy, first C. I. d.m. 247 (306 B.c.); 
quvov I. 17 a, 45 (3878/7 Bc.) and in 
all later Attic examples; further, Dull. 
de corr. hell. 11, 580 (Delos), Pap. 
Louvre 1, col. + and in general here 
without exception; but in the more 
correct documents no. 22 and Pap. 


pears first 410 p.c. (Bull. de corr. hell, 
vill, 283). On the inser. of Halicar- 
nassus Bull. de corr. hell. ww. 295 (cire. 
400) XcddNguts and SudvrAnuts ; the stone 
of Sigeion Rohl £92 (6th cent.) Suxe- 
Examples from 
Delian inser. (circ. 180 3.c.) Homolle 
Bull. de corr. hell. vi. 114 (xvddxyviov 
cp. KuNixvn, Kuvéuxde -tk@t, Xoiptdos 
assimilation like quvov). Auydupér[ ne 
Artake Bull. de corr, hell. x11. 108. 
Megarian aisiuvatas, Bechtel n. on 
Dial. Inschr. 3016, 

= 180U (OR iG rela oh Bist e JEUrity 
scanned as one syllable do. 1. 398, as 
two syllables iv. 3731 (-v). Cp.§ 14 
below. 


evar Neyevetor Neyec€s. 
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prohunelation is proved even in the case of the later Bmotian, 
vuly there it takes a different form which coincides with the 
present English representation of French w. That is to say an ¢ 
is prefixed, and there arises an improper diphthong, which so far 
as the writing is concerned was in Greck actually a triphthong, 
capable of being scanned either short or long: ToAcovetpatos, 
trovxa, Aiwyiovovos. This inode of writing is however never 
coustant, and is generally only found after 67 Ov». A 
similar development of sound has taken place also in popular 
dialects of modern Greck, for instance in that of Trapezus, and 
in the descendant of the ancient Lakonian, the Tsakonian, from 
the latter of which are cited AvovKo AUKOS, KLOVpée TUPOS, YLO’TA 
vv—é and others®. In this case the modification, which is 
strange to the ancient dialect and even in the modern has by no 
means become general, seems to have established itself in a 
manner analogous to that in Beeotia; but in Trapezuntine and in 
the other localities, where a similar phenomenon is found’, the 
transition may have been similar to that in English, that is yu 
may have appeared in the place of a i which was disappearing. 
In ordinary Greek however the % has maintained itself for a 
very long time, not only through the Roman period, where the 
Latin representation with w and then with y is in evidence 
against its ideutity with ¢, but also on into the Byzantine era. 
For long after the extinction of the diphthongs and the 
transition of 7 to e, v and os (which by that time coincided with 
v in sound) kept themselves distinct from ¢ 7 e, even the most 
uneducated masons never confusing them. Accordingly in 
Suidas’ Lexicon, where e¢ 7 ¢ stand together after Z and before 
I, oc and v are put by themselves in the alphabetical position of 
the latter; at that time every one knew by the light of nature, 
that ofcos and vypcs were not to be looked for under ¢ or 9’. 
1 i. Meister Gr. Dial. 1.233. But 


also tow® (Tetraphthong!) Chacronca 
Dial. Lnschr, 382. 


vonic the borrowed words, kyumina 
AUwuvoy, yUrO pupoy, ZMyUInA cpUpra. 
4 This is not contradicted by the 


2 Foy p. 865 Dellner C. Stud. 1. 
ZUR; Gow @yen= jase 

* Meyer produces from the modern 
Greck of southern Italy xyuno=x0vw 
xéw, axyuro dxupov, from Church Sla- 


fact, that confusion between 7- at- v- ¢ 
etc, appears oevasionally in a Papyrus 
of a much older date, see VPsichari 
Rev. crit. 1888, 381. For the Byzan- 
tine period, where we have sneh abund- 
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Lastly we must not omit to mention, that Quintilian sces an 
especial cuphonic superiority of the Greek over the Latin 
language in the possession of the v-sound’. 


DECTION 13. 
Diphthongs having the first vowel long (HAT, QT, AT, OL, HI) 


So much for the simple vowels; we have now to speak of 
the diphthongs formed from them. These have in the lapse of 
time altogether lost their distinctive character, by no means 
however simultancously, but rather one sooner another later. I 
begin with those improper diphthongs, the first element of 
which is a long vowel, that 1s a 9 we (av) qu wv; these indeed 
were the first to lose their distinctive character. We must in 
accordance with what has been said, before lay down as their 
original value: di, @1, 60, éu, du; the w when occurring as the 
second member of a diphthong having in general, as will be 
shewn later, the value of uw proper. Now these semi-diphthongs 
are one and all inconvenient to pronounce, because the com- 
ponent parts do not coalesce to a proper unity, and hence the 
tendency of the language, either to fuse them more closely 
together by shortening the first clement, or to simplify them 
by rejecting the second. In the former way we may suppose 
that au, if this sound was indeed heard in such a word as Attic 
ypaus = lonic ypyus, at an early period was identified with au; 
in the Attic vads in spite of the Lonie vyds a short vowel must 
be assumed, since an @ would in these cases in Attic also have 
become 9°. OT hardiy occurs in Attic (rpwvday = tpoavdar, 


ance of evidence, it is not only allowed 
but incumbent on us, to sift this 
evidence more than elsewhere; it is 
impossible that an obscure Egyptian 
scribe should be taken as an authority 
for the general cultivated pronuncia- 
tion in the Byzantine realm, The 
great mass of evidence certainly shews 
the long continuance of a separation 
between @ and i. See also Krum- 
bacher Ber. d, bayer. Ak. 1886, t44, 


who draws the conclusion that the 9th 
and 10th centuries were the period, in 
which the transition from o and v to 
the I- sound was completed. Hatzi- 
dakis "A@jvacov x. 42 ff. 

1 Quint, x11. 10, 27: jucundissimas 
ex Graecis litteras non habemus, voca- 
lem alteram, alteram consonantem (v 
and ¢), quibus nullae apud eos duleius 
spivant. 

2G, Meyer”, p. 13-4, 
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wupeTion =@ luvpimibdy), is more frequent im Tome and Doric, 
but even here is almost comfined to crasis: éwuted, wuTos. 
Now we find on an Ionic inscription éovrdéy', with shortening 
and at the same time also approximation of the first sound to 
the second (ou instead of ov); Kov = Kai ov also may be ascribed 
to this shortening, since «wv would have been the regular crasis 
In the 
middle of the fourth century the Athenians retained yu in the 


and is actually recorded in Sappho and Epicharmus”, 


augments of verbs with initial ev, and it is therefore rightly re- 
placed in texts; at a later period these verbs were augmnentless, 
that is qu éw had passed into éu* This also may be regarded 
as an accommodation of the first clement to the second, in so far 
us ¢ lies farther than e from the original sound a, although not 
in the direction of « but of 2 qv maintained itself as augment 
of av, chiefly perhaps owing to the Grammarians, if an inference 
may be drawn from the augmenting of ae tu es, to be mentioned 
immediately, and from evyovpny (from avyéw) evEnoa (trom 
avEauvw) of later mscriptions*. 

Far more important in the language are the corresponding 
diphthongs with «, in which the other method also, that of 
We have an 
instance of this at a very early period m the nominative of 
feminines in -&, orginally -0, as is shewn by the testimony of 
the Grammarians from old manuscripts and by a few inseriptivnal 
examples; as a general rnle on quite old vases and stones we 
find only -o (w)°. The next instance to be produced under this 

1 ¢. I. Gr, 2909 (Mykale)=Bechtel Kohler C. J. cf. 11. 57° (u.c. 362/1), but 
Inschr. d. ion. Dial. 144. The reading only owing to an error, since the 
of this inseription is however by no stone, as Riemann assures ns, has 
nieans certain. 1tY. On the other hand we have e- 

* Sappho 1. 21 epyérnxe and evepyerjxact, id. 271 uid 


simplification, is employed more vigorously, 


Kwik ¢0édowwa, 


Lpich. 19 Ahrens cwidéy det. On the 
other hand xove on a Papyrus of the 
Ionic dialect edited by Petrettini, Pap. 
Greco: lgisy (Vienna, 1826) line 15 (ep. 
p. 55, nu. 2), und more accurately by 
Wesscly, d. gr. Papyei de kais. Samim- 
langen Wiens (Vienna, 1885). 

3 O. Riemann Ball, de corr. h. 111. 
500 f. (after Weeklein Car. epigraph. 
33 ff). We find, it is true, efy@ae in 


283 (end of the fourth eentury). 

4 Kaibel Mpigr. no, 192 (Thera, in 
Roman period, in epie dinlect) ; 
v. 3 SYXO is certainly to be emended 
to evyo(uv) not gryorv or Toxw. 
éretinoa in Creck text of Monumn. 
Ancyranum col. 4, 8; 14, 4. 

5 Meyer? p. 315.) In Rohs user. 
Geant, L tind only three instances of 
t: no, £15, 433 (Melos), 558 (Akrai 


dlso 


Evenqoa 
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head is the -not -ace of carly Attic inscriptions by the side of 
-niot -atoe (i.e. aioe) in the dative of the first declension: this -aioe 
-act occurs only after ¢ or p, while the form -aes which appears 
subsequently following all sounds ahke has the a short’. The 
Dorians, Beeotians, etc. had -aes already in the earliest period ; 
the ancient Beotians having also a in the dative siugular, as 
we may gather from the analogy of their o« in the dative of 
the second declension ; the same is truce of the Areadians and 
Eleans. In the ease of these races indeed the diphthongs de ws 
had in general become at oe; for watpotos is recorded by the 
Grammarians as a Boootian form® Or again, they kept the 
vowels separate, Boot. Hrwtov “Oporoiyos Eipwidsas, lke 
Kapaiwpr ‘Eppdios Nixodcios. Among the Thessalians we find in 
like manner EipouéSas and twatpovéav’, where no one will assume 
diphthongs ove and ove; in the other cases this dialect rejects 
the ¢ tolerably early; 74 for ta, tod for roe". The Lesbians also 
as early as the fourth century begin to dispense with the ¢ of 
the dative’. Conversely the Eubeean and Oropian Tonic of the 
fourth century weakened final we and ne to oe and ex, reducing 
internal ne before a vowel to the simple sound: ‘epyov®. In the 


a colony of Syracuse), But the Cor- 
inthian vases (Dial. Inschr. 3130, 3137, 
3143, 3146, 3148, 3152, 3156) furnish 
12 examples of OI and none of O, 


3 Dial. Insehr. 326, 4; 111. 505 1Vv. 
9; Kipovidacos 345, 86 f. With Boot. 
mwarpotos compare Thessal. Kepdoiov, 
Ahrens, p. 221. 


Conversely the vases in the Chalecidian 
alphabet (Kirch.4 124) in eight examples 
of such names have only one with ¢ 
(ZavAd), the Attic vases not one 
(Meisterh.? p. 109). 

1 Cauer Curt. Stud. vit. 403 ff. ; 
Meisterhans p. 94-5. Imay remark that 
dpaxpator C, I. A. 1. 48 is by no means 
certain, since the remainder of the 
line after SI is wanting. But pupeyor 
Go ly alo i) GBP, AN (CONS yeh) ie ain 
error; yeAiacor stands do. 10, rapiaoe 
17. Also Ionic Seoréyyow Rbhl) 501; 
but elsewhere -yct. 

2 Ahrens D. dA, 193 f. 
Gr. Dial, 1. 249, 


Meister 


4 With the article still earlier than 
elsewhere: Rohl, no. 327 rappodira 
T& WeBot (Dial. Insehr. 325). 

5 Ahrens D. 4. p. 99; Meister 87 ff. 
Still earlier in the case of the article: 
Rohl, no. 503 TO for ra twice. Like- 
wise in the dat. plur. of the article 
rots rats, in other cases -olt, -atoe. 
"Hpwidas Dial, Inschr. OIL, 278 Aes 
’Hpoida Assos Arch. Inst. of America 
1. p. 75. 

6 Bechtel Insehr. d. ion. Dial. p. 
9, 13 (Inser. of Eretria no. 15, Olyn- 
thus no. 8, Oropus 18). ‘Tepjov Orop. 
18, 33, 36. Bechtel would assume 
quantitative metathesis, as in the case 
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ease of the Athenians on the other hand we and az hold their 
ground almost entirely in the classical and also in the period 
immediately following; with A@ov and cao, i.e. no doubt card 
from cwifo as vopid from voutfo', we must compare the 
numerous instanees where ae and oz lose their « before a vowel ; 
ot for we is hardly more frequent than the converse qs for ou’. 
The Asiatic Iomians distinguish correctly the conjunctives 
AaBorow (Aorist IL. with long thematic vowel) and rpnEorow 
(Aorist I. with short)®; exception might be taken to xoivorldns 
on the same Chian inscription, smce «kai oi- must by rights 
give ewe; on the other hand roixo7edor on the same is correct, 
as o+oe cannot give o*. The case stands otherwise however 
with HI both for Attic and the other dialects. Dorian inserip- 
tions shew very early for m, in the conjunctive for example, 
sometimes 7 (E) sometimes e°; in Boootia ev is indistinguish- 
ably confounded with 9» and mz; on Ionic inscriptions the 
dropping of the « in the dative, and the use of e in the 


of ew from no: yi to et, and then to 
et. In any case in this dialect it is 
impossible to consider the ot to have 
been an original Jocative, as many do 
in the ease of Boeotian ete. (Eretria 
"Edn. 1888, 83 ff. 1. 180e SOINAP- 
TO[T], i.e. Nowatvrov=Xwrw.?). 

Uh iy Ala Win ORS IG, 7, (Oxihems. 
as Cauer, p. {16 fi. and G. Meyer?, p. 
470, take gw as present form with 
future sense; cp. cdov, Awd, Meister- 
hans p. 52.) 

2 rot Sno, C. I. A. 11. 277 (TAI- 
AHMOT Pittakis); rot Spot rot Acovd- 
cot Tparyoudors by side of six instances 
of w "Ed. dapx. 1884, 69 ff. (in the 
same are two instances of o for ov; et 
always for ay); xwpeocdéac, Kaibel no. 
38 (rvth Century); conversely olxoct- 
rus, ©. I. J. wy. Sath> 11, WH) (nie: 
3209/8), éxdorois (for éxdaorwe sing. ? 
Meisterh. p. 52) 258 (B.c. 304), wivoxon 
403 Gnd Century); oredayd 3rd sing. 
ind., Bull, de corr. hell, vat. 120 (avth 
Century). Mpidaurus ‘Edn. apyaco\oy. 


1886, p. 147, line 56 "Agcéyor. 69 roi. 
238 Truacidéor. 254 Apiorovor. There 
are however in this inscription other 
instances of confusion between O and 
2, as Avolov alongside Avalwve. 

3 Rohl, no, 381 (Bechtel, no. 174); 
the correct explanation for the altera- 
tion of ox, 7 and ot, ec in the con}. on 
inserip. of Asiatic Ionia (and Crete) 
was given by Schulze, Herm, xx. 491. 

+ The modes of writing such as 
wvoxdos and vos, Eur. Cycl. 560, I 
cannot consider correct. Comp. pic- 
Odor, proOdber = prc Oot, Serdbot = Serdot. 

5 Ahrens D. D. 293 ff.; G. Meyer? 
p- 86. On the Xuthias inseription 
(Sparta?) Rohl, no. 68; ZOE, fbn 
oceurs twice by AITOOANEI. On 
the pillar of Damonon (Sparta) R. 78, 
HEMOKA. The inseription of Gortyn 
however, which always has ¢ in the 
subjunet., has OTE, so that these 
adverbs must be placed in a separate 
category. 
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conjunctive, is strikingly frequent’; at Athens from about 
376 B.c., although the usage of Ionic H was im other respects 
correct, ET (in isolated instances even E) was often written, and 
this orthography at the close of the fourth century actually 
prevails for every HI, c.g. te? Bouret, Alyets for Alyys, 
Tt occurs also on inscriptions and 
Papyri® in the Hellenistic period, and that it existed in 
manuscripts, is shewn by isolated remnants on the Herenla- 
nean rolls, such as éxive. for éxedvne*. But with some ex- 
ceptions, such as the 2nd pers. of the pres. mid, where an 


b / £ - 2 
erewéxact, e(peOnoav’. 


endeavour was made to distinguish indicative and conjunctive 
by -ee and -nz, and words such as Nectoupyla for Anttoupyia’, it 
was done away with by the Grammarians. In fact this is a 
domain, where the current rules of orthographic distinction 
may here and there be challenged. For instance we write the 
feminine derivatives of words m -evs in Attic with -75 or (which 
is certainly wrong) with -nis, but the corresponding masculine 
forms (patronymics) with -e/Sns; are we then, in an inscriptional 
instance like ’Aptotnidys®, to assume that ne is wrongly sub- 


1 Chios R. 382 avr7; otherexamples Papyr. Louvre 22 (2nd cent. B.c.) 


of omitted in Réhlib., Bechtel, Insehr. 
d. ion. Dial, p. 72. 

2 Since EL for HI is commoner the 
later the period, we cannot consider 
it a renmant of the pre-Euclidian 
orthography. It is rightly explained 
by Ahrens, |. c.; there is an ae- 
curate enumeration in Meisterhans, p. 
30; complete statistics, Hecht, Orthoq.- 
dial. Forsch. u. Simple b, C. I. 4. 11. 
G1 (after 357) yadxoOjxe and airé 
(also éxe for éxer?), in other instances 
in the same e« and m. If we suppose 
m=e, the writing E is analogous to 
o for real ov, which also oceurs at that 
period. (E, i.e. 7 where, ancient Attic, 
(Gs Hey clo Ty GHP, BS Whe) singe, IS ain 
other respects also not very aceurate.) 

2 Inser. of Delos, Bull, de eorr. 
h, 11. 331 always et, ib. 570 ff. e and 
qe without any rule; Samos ib. v. 
4182, ‘Epue? ib. 307, Delphi eipéOncar. 


Mevvider T&t émipednret, 15 émipenret 
xaGecpnuévos “HpaxXetder; similarly in 
Pap. Taur. 1. 1. All these doeun- 
ments are in other respects very 
eorrect. 

+ Gomperz, Wiener Akad. vol. 83 
p. 91, also in Philod. 7. Pavdrov (Scott 
Fragm,. Here, p. Xxxvii s., ed. Mekler, 
Goll, sth, le ay, ENS in Bie 

5 On Ayrovpyia (written everywhere 
in Attica as late as the tth century) 
Foneart, Rev. de Philol. nN. s. 1. 37; 
Meisterhans’, p.30. This ec remained 
in the language also in Avyeis ete., 
where inscriptions of the Noman period 
give Acyis, Meisterhans? p. 30. In 
these cases the y had not the support 
of any cognate form as it had in riuy 
(cp. Teuy, Tins, Teyujv). The gram- 
marians introduced the poetical form 
Alyyis. 

8 Example given Meisterh. ed, 2 
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stituted for ec, or shall we consider "Apeotyidys and Aiynts alike 
the correct writings? We have also ’Apyevnedys, “Appevdys, 
Natpedrnidys from ’Apyévews, “Appévews (for -vyos)’, Narpércws; 
in the datives ypappatie, FOAL”, CP. ypappatews, TOXEWS for -nos. 
Since the -y¢ in the third decl. appears considerably earlier 
than the -ee in the first we cannot regard the former as due to 
this confusion of ye with e. Still inscriptions of the fourth 
century do occur, which correctly distinguish in these cases, 
just as we do, “Apiaretdns, axpomrore, but tHe Bovdrje and 
so on®; consequently if weAne is original, the transition to 
worxer under the influence of the other cases (?) (wodrews, 
models, TOAeoL) May yet have taken place at an_ earlier 
time and have been more general than that of tH to Tet. 
According to what has been said there has taken place in this 
transition an approximation of the first element to the second, 
ei for ei, simultancously with a shortening: in the case of the 
Dorians, with whom -y was in general far more rare of 
oceurrence, it was the more readily done away with, and indeed 
with the result that for é sometimes é sometimes e: was heard. 
Arcadian, which also does not know a @, always shews 7 in the 
conjunctive. With the close however of the third century B.c. 
came the period, in which the ¢ of the diphthongs ae ne we began 
to disappear altogether from the language. Private documents 
of the seeond century, such as the emancipation inseriptions at 
Delphi and the ordinary sort of Papyri, shew more or less 
numerous errors in this respect, Tov lephe, exyét@r, Tartae (neut. 
pl.) with improper «4 "Epupavépa as dat., éf’ dre, ev Katoyy 
p- 29, n. 179; ep. Bull. de corr. hell. 
1888, 136. 

1 Meisterh. p. 29, n. 1S0—182. 

* ypauparh, C. I. A. 11. 90 (about 


éree C. 1. dA. ut. 1059 (321 3.c.), “Amon- 
hopdvy 834, 6, 1. 54 (329 nac.), 
Meisterh.* p. 31. Meisterh. considers 
ypauuarn also erroneous, beeanse there 


356); mwéd\ne axpomédne iv. 51 f. (410 
Re.) ; mm. 25, 35, 42 (all before 376), 
50 (372); last example according to 
Meist. p. 108, n. $91, 162a, 12, 1.c. 335. 
Add Bull, de corr, hell. x11. 139 (378/7), 
112, 153 ff., 1. 30 (393), 161 f. (399). 
won, lasos Bull. wv. 197 = Bechtel, n. 
104, 3 ({th eentury) ;—x«]parm, C.I.A. 


nn. GTE (nec. 100/899); also erae for 


is only one instanee of it, while there 
are many of ypaypared and much 
earlier. 

3 Bull. de corr. h. wr. 474. Attic 
doeuments of 369 and 363 deposited 
at Delos (HI in dat. 1st deel, and in 
conj. in 11 instances ; dxpomé\ec twiee; 
“AptotelSns once). 
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without the proper «'. Among these irregularities we still find 
the earlier e« and ov also, for imstance at Delphi once in the 
same line 7d and of i.e. we”. Similar uncertainty prevails e.g. 
on the Cretan inscriptions in Teos, which likewise date from 
the beginning of the second century® Still it is possible that 
the cultivated pronunciation of this period still maintained the 
t, although for the common people it was a mute letter: at 
least on carefully composed inscriptions and Papyri there is 
as yet no uncertainty in its use, except that it is added (and 
indeed consistently) to the optative, as for instance etn, Beine’. 
It is certainly allowable, although some caution is necessary, to 
take good documents of the second century as evidence in 
doubtful cases; on the other hand hardly those of the first, and 
certainly not those of the Empire. For it actually came to 
pass, that even the educated no longer knew, except perhaps in 
the case of the dative, where the mute letter ought to stand 
and where not, and that the Grammarians disputed among 
themselves and tried to ascertain scientifically, as for instance 


1 See the Delphian documents pub- 
lished by Wescher-Foucart and similar 
examples in Bull. de corr. h. v. 397 ff., 
from the latter of which I have taken 
my examples. Pap. Louvre 63 (B.c. 
165), col. 7 ra’rds; col. 3 AGyw Twi, 
4 furmpat, 6 BpaBev0} and tix conj., 
no. 22 (tolerably correct) €v karoxy# 
and éravayxdaon, 23 (a sort of rough 
draught of the foregoing) the « com- 
monly omitted. 

2 Bull. 1. ce. p. 480; Wescher-Fou- 
cart no. 30L, rpdzo: of ka GéX7. 

3 Caner? no. 122 ff. The Delian 
inser. Bull. de corr. h. v1. 6 ff. has a 
and ox correct, bnt never mm, in- 
stead either 7 or e. Cp. the letters 
of the kings of Pergamos (middle of 
2nd cent.), Domaszewski Arch. Epigr. 
Mitth. a. Oest. 1884, 95; Wilamowitz 
Lect. Epigr. [1885], p. 16: de, we regniar, 
ye with errors. As further examples I 
cite: Bull. ut, 290 (Cret. document at 
Delos; end of 2nd cent.) entire con- 


Re 


fusion. 1v. 50 (Abdera) Opaxéy, jret70; 
in other respects correct. Ib. 164 
(Teos, middle of the 2nd cent.) Dapo- 
Opaxcactai, v.42 (Phokis, after 181 z.c.) 
= Dial. Insehr. 1539, Dittenberger Sy!- 
labus 294, rd, T@ ete. 

4 Papyr. 24 (Dialectics) is correct in 
this respect, also 1 (Astronomy), where 
in other matters there are very bad 
orthographic blunders; it must be 
admitted however that it has, col. 
14, 70 a’ré dwp 76 abrd Tpdrur. Fur- 
ther, 15 (legal verdict): Pap. Taur. 1 
(do.), but petro col. 3; 7 and 8 Gecn; 
9 etn. This mode of writing occurs 
also on the Tean inser, Bull. de corr. 
h, tv. 113, where etm appears line 50 
and 65. The inseription shews Ionic 
forms but the style of the writing 
belongs to the 2nd cent. On another 
Tean inser. Le Bas v. 86 (Reseript of 
King Antigonns, between 306 and 
301), the constant writing Ayroupyetv 
is noteworthy. 


4 
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by comparison of dialects, the nights of « avexdavytov. In 
consequence of this there is at the present time much doubt on 
the subject, though the investigations of Usener especially 
have done us great serviec’. In ancient times indeed many 
omitted the « on principle as uscless, as Strabo says, “many 
throw overboard the entire custom, as having no reason 
grounded on Nature’” The Latin transliterations also are 
instructive for the distinetion of the pronunciation of the late 
period from the earher. In words which were taken over at 
an early age ws is treated just as os, ae with ¢ dvexpovytor just 
as at SipOoyyos 7) éxhwvotca oO tv: citharoedus, comoedia, 
tragoediu; Thraex®. At a later period on the contrary the z 
was not regarded: ode, melodia, Thracia. The Musicians how- 
ever maintained against the Grammarians, that the letter was 
really pronounced, and only drowned by the preceding long 
vowel’, and to this perhaps may be ascribed the fact, that 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus on the subject of the Pindaric ayXaia 
idere speaks of the «4, which in prontnciation precedes the ¢ of 
For the rest the mute «¢ was written, so far as it was 
written, after as well as before in the same line with the rest of 
the letters, and it is not until manuscripts of about the seventh 
eentury that we meet with « written a httle higher or a little 
lower (a‘a,), not until those of the twelfth century with 2 
subscriptun’. 


LOETE . 


I Usener Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1865, 
p- 236 ff. But ode without ¢ is shewn 


ruption of that with ae). 
1 Bekk. aneed. 111.1186: of povaixot 


to be correct by the metrical inser. 
Ball. de corr. hell. vu. 61 (Thessaly, 
poetical dialect; cuxtwr in the same); 
dvw xkdrw elow mporépw by the docu- 
ments relating to the building of the 
Arsenal, C. 7. A. om. 1054, 78 f. 24, 
and the inser. Rh] 552* (Olympia). 

2 Strabo xiv. p. G48: moddol yap 
xwpis Tod « ypdd@ovor Tas dorixds, Kai 
éxBadrdovar be 76 CO0s Gvacxiy aitiay ovK 
éxov. 

3 -Threer, Thraecius, Thraecidicus 
in Cicero (only Sest, 94 and Iep. m1. 9 
with a; the writing with e is a cor- 


THs axpiBelas ppovrlfovres Néyovow srt 
ex@wveirae perv, obx eLaxoverar dé dia te 
peyebos TOv paxpav duvydvTwr. 

5 Dionys. 7. ow. p. 162 R. rapa- 
Ketrat O¢ Kai— Tw ayNaia, els 70 t \jpyorre, 
To (ere, apxduevor aro Tod 4, comp. What. 
is said 156 f. on ’ONpmeo éerl; ob 
cwvarelperat tadra adXNijdous (the « with 
the ¢). ciwmri 5) Tis 4 petatd auqoiv 
yiverae KTé. 

® Gardthansen Gr. Paleogr. S. 
108, 203. I found the ata: ww, in a 
Papyrus ms. of abont the 7th cent., 
see Zlschr. f. aegypt, Spr. 1880, p. 35, 
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SECTION 14. 
Value and treatment of TI, El, AT, OT. 


The remaining diphthongs with ¢, that is ve ae et ot, have all 
of them this in common, that from a very ancient time they 
tend to simplification before following vowels: the ¢ then in 
many eases disappears in script, and in pronunciation had at 
most only the value of a weak y’. Of the spurious diphthong vz, 
which from the earliest period and during the whole history of 
the language appears only before a vowel, there is in Attica so 
early as the fourth century no trace whatever: there vos is 
In all cases however, 
in vos from vids just as in ¢yOvdvov from tyOuvidiov, the vu is 
long, so that it is open to doubt, whether the process is to 
be regarded as a rejection of 4, or as a coalescing of the 


°, e tal 2 
written for vids, “OpeiOva, cateayva’. 


two vowels*, The Beeotian pronunciation was im any ease 
ut (one syllable)‘, but the writing was subsequently triph- 
thongal, ove ovsds; even a tetraphthongal form cove (tovsds) 
=iui oceurs’; in Dorie there certainly appears a_ shifting 
between oc and uw, for instance in the adverbs meaning 
“whither?” of of and vi vis (also without + wdc), while we 
find e« in the participle as éppyyeta®. In Hellenistic w is 


1 G. Meyer Gr.? p. 164 ff. 

2 On Attic tds P. Foucart Revie 
de philol. N.S. 1, 35; Baunack Curt. 
Stud. x. 89; with vu on the altar of 
Peisistratus, C. I, A. Iv. 373°; also in 
the 5th cent. ib. 1. 374; 1v. 373% ®1, 
In this period also évedyndvévias occurs 
repeatedly (apparently ‘side by side 
with -vas) no. 273; but in the 4th cent. 
"QpeiOva, TETAEVKUGS, 
Kareayia, mapeknpdia, Meisterh.? p, 46. 
Comp. Lobeck Pathol. 11. 25; vidy in 
the Epigr. Kaibel 36. 

* Thus Cauer C. St. vii. 275. In 
Attic poetry only (.)és etc.; also in 


EK TETNEVKUWY, 


metr. inser. as C. I. A. 1v. 373738, 
In Homer we certainly find 6(:)és, but 
Meisterhans (p. 46, n. 407) ought not 
to make use of this for Attic, in order 
to write there xareayva etc. 

4 Aépuu (dative of Adpuvs) dissyl- 
labic in a hexameter in Rohl, no. 265 
(Tanagra). 

5 Cp. p. 42, note 1. 

6 Ahrens D. D. 364, 367. ‘is I 
have restored in the inser. of Abu- 
Simbel (R. no. 482), Herm. xu. 381; 
vi Crete Cauer, ed. 2, no. 117, 22; 
118, 16. 
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again written before a vowel, although not always’, aud has 
consequently been again introduced into the Attic authors. As 
the Grammarians reckon it among the diphthongs «ata 61é£0 dor, 
they im any case pronounced it as diz. And this pronuneiation 
must be assumed for ancient times in all places where v had 
become di uniformly’, For the simplification of ec av ou before a 
vowel it is sufficient to mention a few facts. Thomas Magister 
quotes tas 7utoéas from Thucydides, Qpacéa yur7y was found in 
Philemon®; we ourselves write wAéov TéXeos ; Attic inscriptions 
shew e7ipedéas wputavéas tepéas (from émipedeia wpvtaveta 
iepeia) Atopecvs and other instances*, Spayéa is Tonic for 
Bpaxeia, émurrdeos for éritydevos ; Lesbian artabea = adyOeca’ ; 
Dorie acadea = acaneta, jpicea®. The sane holds good with ae: 
Lesbian has "AXKaos ’AAKaios, Thessalian Devvaos, in the Tonic 
Styra in Eubeea we find Atoypaos Xarovéddos"; old Attic AOnvaia 
passed through "A@nvaa to’ A@nva*, Piradyvatos EuTratos Seihatos 
Tleepavevs shew the ae shortened in Attic poets’, which comes 
to the same thing as the inscriptional writings Hecpaeus 
Kuda@nvaevs etc.” The ease is different with éXaa, caw, KXa@ 
etc. Here perhaps @ was original, which was simplified to a, 
as wt in A@oy to w, or again the @ may have been a mistake of 
the grammarians for avs, just as the supposed Attic detos, 
which has no support from inscriptions, all of them shewing 


1 Pap. L. 61, col. 4 mpoedndvdurdr ; 
63, 2 yeyoumerv. On Attic inseriptions 
also uw appears again during and even 
more after the 2nd century 3.c¢., 
and m the period of the Empire 
this is much more frequent than the 
simple v, Meisterhans, p. 47. Cp. 
also vey (Asia Minor) Sterret Arch. 
Inst. of America 111. p. 331, dyeot 
(viod) Assos do. 1. p. 85 (Christian). 

* Cp. § 12 above. 

3 Thne, vir. 8 (Thom. Mag. p. 172 
R.)3 quloeas is given also by our mss. 
except B (which has jielas). Vhile- 
inon Bekk. An. 99, 24 (rv. p. 8 Mein., 
fr. 20 Kock). 

4 Meistevlinns, p. 31 ff. Examples 


for a € o from old Attie inscriptions 
given by Cauer C. Stud. vit. 268 ff. 

5 Ahrens D. A. 100; Meister Gr. 
Dial. 1. 90 f. 

® Ahrens D. D, 187 f. 

7 Rohl To Gee art Te 
Bechtel Inasch. d. ion. Dial, 191.38, 

8 Meisterhans, p. 2-1, n. 138. 

* Ar. Vesp. 282 ete.; dtxalav Kaibel 
Epigr. WS. Schol. Wephwxst. p. 107 W. 
cites ‘A@nvalwy from Mupolis (fr. 35 K.); 
ar and of nre especially frequent in 
Hlipponax. 

100. Ee Ae tie 50 Nvotwicemons 
Itep. four times with a, onee with ac. 
Meisterhans, p. 25. 
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ateros. Lastly for oc the best known and most frequent 
example is qoety wontys, from which comes Latin poeta ; oro 
also became oroa’, and in the Attic poets scansions such as 
TovovTos, oios otec with the first syllable short are frequent. 

If then in their final development the diphthongs au ot ec 
coalesced into the simple sounds é (that is ancient Greck 7), @ 
(2), 7, yet it follows from this fact of the alternation between az 
and a, ot and o, e and ¢, that so long as this took place so 
frecly, the first elements a o e were still clearly present. A 
shifting also occurs in the converse direction: on inscriptions of 
the third century and on Papyrus we find written Boendpoptav 
BownOov oydoins*, in Tonic are found Aavatn Ilapdains Par- 
evvos, and ec stands for ¢ in évveda and the examples, Attic 
and others, mentioned above*. Less frequently before con- 
sonants (a7, 6 = €); wadaory in Attic, not madaicTn®; Tepa- 
otros and Peparoros in manuscripts’. Tpogjvioe has inscriptional 
warrant”. Should any one on the other hand be inclined to 


1'EnNata, C. I. a. iv. 2994, 7 (before 
403); elsewhere with simple a, also 
Iv. 538, 33 (B.c. 418). According to 
Cauer C. Stud. vur. 270 the origin 
is éA\a-ia, ep. also on au=ar @ 
Wackernagel A. Z. xxvit. 278. For 
Kaw, KNaw (Voemel Dem. contiones p. 
36) we have no examples on inscript. 
(the mss. waver) ; on aderds Meist. p. 24, 
n.142. The proper name’ Aeriwy occurs 
as early as 4th cent. at Iasos (Bechtel 
d. Inseh. d. ion. Dial. 104, 16); but 
nothing obliges us to take the a in 
this case as long. 

2 grod Ar. eel. 684, 688; cracd 
Mitylen, Dial. Inschr. 273; Curt. Etym.° 
216. Attic inser. have only orod, 
Meisterhans, p. 44, n. 334; 
Chalkid. Ditt. Syll. 369, 25. 

° Meisterhans, p. 45 f.; Bou@dv Pap. 
L, 27 (2nd cent. rather incorrect); xara- 
Borys by 667 on the Papyr. in Ionic 
dial. (p. 44, note 2), which I place 
in 4th cent. Also Upaiwoiy Bull. de 


oTod 


corr. hell. x, 340 (epitaph of a woman 
of Halikarnassus in Rhodes), Botyéos 
Calymna, Gr. Inser, Br. Mus. 11. 298, 9, 

4 Bechtel d. Inschr. d. ton. Dial. 
no. 99 (Miletus); do. Thas. inser. in 
the Louvre, p. 26, 28. « for e ceases 
according to Meisterh. p. 46 as early 
as B.c. 200, accordingly much earlier 
than oc for o; M. refers this to the 
degeneration of the e« to a simple 
sound. 

20, ils Ale wa, MO, tis BY ti, elie. 
also 834°, 11; in 16, 33 ae in KGhler’s 
transcription is only a mistake. 

6 QO. Riemann Bull. de corr. h. 11. 
107. 

7 Besides appearing on the snake- 
pillar at Delphi (cp. Thue. 31. 132) it 
is also constant, C. J. A. m. 614; 
Wescher-Foucart, Delph. 4, 50; C. I. 
Gr. 1. 106 (whence?) ; Dial. Inschr. 3014 
(Megara). Coins shew Tpog. not be- 
fore Empire, earlier TPO, which points 
to Tpof., Foucart on Le Bas, 11, 33°, 
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infer from the Attic Heresdedtac trom Iloreéaca’, that ae had 
the same sound as e¢, the answer would be obvious, that 
lloresdadta: is wanting in euphony and out of all analogy, and 
that in Ionic also évieréatat éduvéato were used instead of 
emiotaatat édvvaato’”. In like manner we are not by any 
ineans to conclude from the censure which occurs in Aristopha- 
nes of an inelegantly broad pronunciation of x<péuaco, that the 
clegant pronunciation was already at that time «péuno®, but 
rather that a drawling of the diphthong is the object of the 
reproof, or perhaps, since the latter is in this case followed by : 
vowel, a strictly diphthongal pronunciation as opposed to the 
more careless, which allowed the « to become more evanescent. 
It is certainly possible to pronounce ai as well as @ in very 
different ways. For that a was so carly pronounced e and had 
become identical with 7, appears to me in the face of the 
constant separation in script a pure impossibility, as also an 
identity of es and ¢, of o¢ and v; a historical mode of writing 
running counter to the pronunciation is only possible, where 
there is a strict grammatical code, which at that period did not 
exist, and isolated blunders and shiftings make their appearance 
in spite of such a code, especially in the course of so many 
centuries. The only examples however which are brought are 
Horededrat, a mode of writing which is as invariable as 
IloretSaca on the other side, and next in the third eentury a 
supposed inscriptional yévy7e, which does not exist, as the right 
reading is émws yévyt éfpovtio[e*. This leads then to the 

UG, tie Bl, ie HU, POG Beles, Ee 
but no less also in 238, where the no. 
of letters shews that Kirehhoff is wrong 
in supplying HoreiéacjJara:. There is 
absolutely no example for the latter 
reading; for HMoveda-, 236, ean just 


yNGrov é€POéyEaro Kal root yelNeow 
dteppunxoowv. Curtius argues against 
Bitch. in Stud. 1, 2. 27a. 

1C. 1. A. 11. 379, 18, where Kohler 
reads yévnre gpovris; ep. Rh. Mus, 
xxxvi. 617. In like manner vy. Wila- 


as well be completed as Ilo7vedaca (as 
in the preceding list, 235), 

* Merzdorf C. St. vir. 188; Cauer 
do. 268. 

3 Bticheler Ith. Aus. xx. 302; 
Avistoph. Nubes 870 ff.: PETA—eé 


kpéwaio ye. SOQKP.—ldo0d xpéuar’, ws 


mowitz in the letter of Attalus to the 
priest of Pessinus (Domaszewski -Arch. 
Epige. Mitt. a, Oest, 1884, 95) e. 16 
has corrected the émiorpagjoecsbe xel- 
vous of the editor into -cead" éx. (Lect. 
epigr. p. 16), 
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arguments to be drawn from elision crasis ete. The ae of most 
verb-endings is, as is well known, not only in Homer but also in 
the Attic comic poets and ideed in prose subject to eclision’. 
This fact is explainable without difficulty from the pronuncia- 
tion av: in the first place légetwen was pronounced as hu’en* 
and as Petraeus; but afterwards the a of this legetu’ was treated 
like that of tadra, Neyer’ ev like tad7’ év, though he was as will 
readily be understood not in general allowed to shrink up into 
A’, but here crasis was employed. If on the other hand it had 
been legeté (Aéyery, as in Boootian), I see no possibility of the 
long vowel being elided. Further, crasis furnishes, as G. 
Curtius shews*, especially strong arguments for diphthongal 
pronunciation. Kat év = «av, hw en becoming kin; how could 
ké en become kitn? The same applies to caxeivos, kata, kaoTw 
etc. Now no doubt, where there is a frequent occurrence of a 
certaim word-combination, a definite form of crasis might be 
handed down to a period, in which its elements, having in the 
intervening time suffered change, ought properly to give a 
different result: for instance @atepoy is good Attic, though the 
form in use there is no longer @tepos but érepos. But this is 
clearly not applicable to the crasis of cai with any chance word 
beginning with e or e. For ot we have to consider, wovetiv from 
fol €OTiV, “ovdOKEL, MOVYKMmLOV, TovdwKEV, KaiTovaTLV, then 
oCupé, éywoa, also Ooipatiov like @aiuartea, all phenomena as 
easily comprehensible on the assumption that ov = 07 9, as they 
are absolutely mcomprehensible supposing 04 to be @ With 
regard to the other dialects, giving a passing notice to the Lesbian 
diereses such as dida cixny (oixeiv)* I call especial attention to 
the Cyprian writing, This peculiar seript, which is entirely inde- 
pendent of that of the ordinary Greek, bemg not an alphabet 
but a syHabarium, nevertheless expresses all the diphthongs in a 
manner entirely analogous to the ordinary script, a clear indica- 
tion, that this was conformable to the pronunciation, and a 


1 E.g. Deinarch. 1, 40 wapaxpovov@ the Ion. Papyr. (see p. 44, note 2) 
buds (according to cod. N and A pr.); KEN i.e. «’ év twice (I. 6), 
2, 3 yevnoec@’ avrov (according to N 95G. Cuntius Stud sie 22 ete 
jOiBey, BY [oe 4 Ahrens D. A. p. 106. Meister 
= fei, my Noneondl wer (Ca IL, Al, siti, BAR Col Ca Dad, i, ND, 
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certain proof, that the pronunciation was diphthongal in Cyprus. 
For instance u-t-ve-t aiFet (ae), tu-t Td, pe-t-se-i meioer (ie. 
teiaer from tivw) (7 is wanting), ma-to-t Mddou, to-t 7a, 
o-nu-su-ho-ra-u ‘Ovacaryopay, u-ne-w dveu, W-T0-u-7u dpoupa. 


SECTION 15. 
Transformation of EI, Al, OI, tu Bwotian. 


The above however does not hold good for all dialects, and 
it is the Beotian, in which we have already recognized the 
beginning of itacism in the case of H, that in the case of these 
diphthongs also has anticipated by centuries the development 
as it took place elsewhere. The Boeotian sound-system, as 
referred to the Atvlic, shews the following changes: 

fEol. Nn at at e ML Ob we 
Beeot. & nn bt €t vou, 


These alterations however did not all arise simultaneously, 
and it is not till the inscriptions of the third century that we 
find them all complete. ez, wherever it is really e +¢ and not €, 
is in many cases In the carliest monuments and ata later period 
without exception simplified to ¢; in those cases, where it 
maintains itself, as in éaveiov Aopxeidas, ne appears to be 
original, and accordingly we find also ev (= ni) in such words, 
pavteia “Avtuyevetwos'. AI is retained in the earlier period, 
for instance the older coins of Thebes shew OE BAION ; only in 
Tanagra and Hysie AK is written for ae and ae quite in the 
Latin manner: ‘“ABaeddopos i.e. -dwpos; emt ‘Apeivoxdeiae®. 
The old Corinthian writing also had this diphthung, there how- 
ever the E was equivalent to e«; AOANAEA, IIBPAEKOOBN 


1 Ahrens D. dA. 185. Meister Gr. Gr. Dial. 1. 238; Plataiai Lolling 
Dial, 1, 223 f. Aopxeidas Orchonienos = Berlin. Monatsber. 1885, 1031 no. 22 
about 330, Dial. Insche. 470 (ib. 502; él Aapaevéroe. Terent. Seaur. vil. 
as revards the formation cp. Meister 16 K.: antiqut quoque Graecorum 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitr. vi. G1). hane syllabam per ae seripsisse tra- 

2 Foucart Bull. 11. 136; Meister  duntur, 
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"A@avaeia Mepaeiobev'; AEOPA® also is found on aw vase 
which is probably Attic; on the other hand the hessalian 
Aaptoaéwy on evins of Larisa comes not from Aaptcaios, but 
from Aapioa(s)evs*. At Tanagra we find also corresponding to 
AE the writing OF for o¢ and ws: Moépeyos, Modvapdtoe ; 
even Priscian compares this Beeotism with Latin oe*. I consider 
AE OE as real diphthongs; for not only in Latin but also in 
Cymrie (Welsh) there is a diphthongal we oe, distinet from ai 07, 
though nearly approximating to them’; the Corinthian writing 
however corresponds exactly to the Osean 4A, 4\y, 4 being 
the sound midway between 7 and e, just as Y expresses that 
between o and w.—Atterwards however the Thebans adopted 
the Tonie H for az, even before the introduction of the eommon 
alphabet, TeXertios, “Apiotyypos®, and this is subsequently 
the regular mode of writing everywhere in Beeotia’. At this 
tine therefore 2 timé was pronounced with the simple sound é@ 
both im the dative singular and in the nominative plural ; for de 
and de also at this time were not distinguished. o« on the 
other hand remains, if we except Tanagra, not only in the fifth 
but even in the fourth century, and even subsequently was 
not ousted by the simple writing v*. On very late Boeotian 
inscriptions we find es, which in other instances appears on 
these with the evident value of 7, alternating with v as in te, 
Ai tet Baoiret (for Baotretie pron. basilt), cn TU Tpedwvi[v] (or 
Tpepavi® 2). 


1 Rohl I. Gr. ant. no. 20, 4, 5; cp. 
above, p. 29. 

2 ¢.I. Gr. 7746; on the other hand 
Qopae (Ahrens 1. 199, 3) is a wrong 
reading for Qépaé, C. I. Gr. 7874, 
Dial. Inschr. 3127. 

3 Fick Dial. Inschr. 360; Beer- 
mann, Curt. Stud. rx. 84, compares the 
two forms Iledvvacéwv and IleXvvaiwv 
from IléAcvva. 

+ Prise. Instit. 1 § 58. Kpo€éoos on 
a vase, probably Attic, C. I. Gr. 7756, 
Welcker Alte Denkm. 111. 481 ff. 

®t. Lepsius Standard Alphabet 
p. 172. 


6 Foucart Bull. m1. 136, 140 (Rohl 
no. 300, Dial. Inschr. 700). 

7 Accordingly it must be regarded 
as due to intermixture of the xovw7, 
that in the Theban Proxeny decree 
in favour of a Carthaginian (Dial. 
Insel. 719) at is written throughout. 

8 Ahrens D. A. 194 ff., shewing 
the local differences; Foucart 1. ¢. 
133 and rv. 88; Meister Gr. Dial. 1. 
Bae, 

® Dial. Inschr. 382 ff. (Chaironeia), 
429 f. (Lebadeia) ; these are all dedi- 
catory documents relating to slaves. 
The example cited 429, Tpepwvt Meist. 


Loa) 
oa’ 
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EL for OL occurs also sporadically in late Attic; ot«ee for 
vixot occurs In Menander, dvety is frequent, tots Aouezs is found 
on an inserip. dating 100 B.c.2. The Beeotians did not readily 
admit uv instead of o« before a vowel, e.g. in Botwrot?; according 
to the Grammarians also o¢ not uv was substituted in Boootian 
for wi, <All this is very mysterious and perplexing. If the 
Beeotians finally pronounced ¢¢ Di, one cannot understand, why 
in the first word they always added the E, against the pro- 
nunciation and against custom. The EI must it would seem 
have been an attempt to imitate the sound, which appeared to 
their car something like ez, just as in the Attic dvety. If 
this is the case, we shall have for the foundation of this ez 
in a preceding stage a diphthongal oz, not a monophthongal @, 
and we must suppose, that the early fluctuation between OJ 
and T represents a fluctuation of pronunciation. For oe and uv 
are closely related to one another both in ancient Greek pro- 
nunciation and that of the «ow, as we shall shew hereafter 
But El is confined to the endings: wowopéver or to-topéver = 
Totovpevot ; in these endings (as indeed also in the stems) in 
Latin also ov has become ez (7); Nom. plur. oz -e? -2, Dat. 
ois -eis -ts-—The view held by Curtius and Dietrich’, that in 
Boootian o¢ first became ui and then é, is contradicted both by 
the ancient OF, as also by the fact that Tl was never written’, 
although, in accordance with the value of the T prevailing there, 
this would have been the adequate expression for w?. 


(383 oiay stands for viwy, with omission 
of v, which we meet with frequently 


found to stand thus; warpotos etc. (0 
before a vowel) was always found in 


elsewhere, Mixddos Evdpocovar 386). 

1 ofxee Werodian 1. 504, 16; 11. 463, 
31. Ave on Attic inser. Mcisterhans, 
p. 124. Tots Norets C. I. A. 11. 467, 12 £. 
= Dittenb. Syll. 347. Cp. Padnpé, 
p. 32, n. 2. 

2 Buwrev, title of Athena Itonia, 
Ball. de corr. hell. 1x. 430. The enso 
form rod can become rvt as well as 
TOl. 

* Ahrens 2D. A. 
Gr. Diat. 1. 2h9 f. 


193 f.; Meister 
The case will be 


Corinna; that in the same rot for r@ 
could have stood by the side of ¢uu rv 
(=rol, oi) is not credible. 

4 Curtins Gétt. Nuchrichten 1862, 
p. 499; Grdz. 706; Dietrich Fleck- 
etsen’s Jahrb, 1872 p. 24. On the 
other hand Beermann (Stud. 1x. 41 £.) 
decides for the transition o/, 6. 

5 Méruxos is said to be found on 
one of the tablets of Styra (Rohl, no. 
372°"); see however Bechtel Juschr. 
d. ton. Dial. p. 18 (no. 197°), 
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SECTION 16. 
Later Simplification of 11 to ¢ (e). 


We must now with reference to the remaining dialects and 
the Greck language as a whole separate the diphthongs which 
have hitherto been treated in conunon and first of all give our 
especial attention to El. Outside of Beeotian the examples for 
an curly simplification of this diphthong to ¢ are not numerous 
nor are they sufficiently trustworthy. We must of course place 
in a separate category abbreviations in particular words, as for 
instance in the month-naie Llootdedv, which im Attic also is 
always so written; the same is true of recurring forms such as 
Nipwy for the Centaur, which may lay claim to pass as correct’. 
The ending -«ridyns for -crecdns may be derived from -KXos 
not «As, accordingly even on the lead tablets of Styra? in 
Eubcea, which seemed to ftwnish the most numerous examples 
of « for et, nothing more is Icft which can be considered trust- 
worthy. But without doubt from the end of the third century 
onwards, EI, and that both genuine and spurious without ex- 
ception, was simplified in this way in the most diverse regions 
of Hellas. Our evidence for this is drawn from the same 
documeits, from which we gained our information on the fate 


1 G.I. Gr. 7400, 7687, 8185, 8287, 
8389, (7870), For Xelpwy there is only 
one untrustworthy example. Cp. Meis- 
terhans, p. 43. 

* Kretschmer Ztschr. f.rgl.Sprachf. 
1x. 159, on XJapexdAtdas of a Corinthian 
vase (Dial. Inschr. 3121); Bechtel 
Insehr. ad, ion, Dial. p. 386 (Lead 
tablets). On iracyipys on a tablet 
(Rohl 37228; B. 1935) it must be 
noted, that Afyepa in Achaia, whence 
the name comes, appears when cor- 
rectly written to have an ¢ just as Sra- 
ytpos, AITI, A’yparay on coins (Fried- 
linder 7. f. Numismatik p. 6; Cata- 
logue of Greek coins Peloponn. p. 17), 
Aly:pa Inser, of Lagina Bull. de corr. 
hk. 1x, “hl fg. M, 2 col. 3 (81 B.c.); 


Atyipwy proper name Insecr, Epidaur. 
"Eqn. dpx. 1887, p. 9 if. 1. 88; Alye- 
para Wescher-Foucart 109. On the 
other hand Alyecparys Oropus ‘EQ. 
1885, p. 97 ff. 1. 2 and 31 (soon after 
115 z.c.). The Beotian biraryipafo] 
Rohl no, 382 (Dial. Inschr. 566) is not 
evidence for either side of the question, 
On the lead tablets there still re- 
mains IIL:piGos (Ilepifous) R. 312, but 
guarantee for this reading is wanting, 
ep. Bechtel on no. 297 (p. 29). I may 
also cite: dapixds Sparta It. no, 69 
(only in a bad copy of T'ourmont); 
*Aptoridas Sparta ib. 84; ‘Hpaxdldns 
leiulbie, Joie ie aarp (h, roy, PW Jb, 
(elsewhere the same occurs with e; 
ep. “Apxaydépw for -pew ib, 1, 3), 
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of the diphthongs @ we ne, namely the Delphian manumission 
documents and the Egyptian Papyri. These writers of the 
second century were im perfect ignorance, where they ought to 
put « and where e, and wrote Eipis, resuas and conversely 
Tapapwato and tepis’, aud if the Delphian masons at least 
left the short «¢ to itself, the Egyptians allowed this to be 
mixed up in the universal confusion, qué and éoteiv, cvup- 
There are however two 
First a p following exercises a certain protective 
power over the E-sound, which is seen also in Latin and in 
modern Greck (£epos); accordingly Lw77pa and yépa are 
written, just as éxeynpia is found on an early Delphian 
record with what appears to be strict Doric », for which 
however the Delphian dialect has e*. Secondly the ordinary 
equivalent before vowels is 9 or €, pyvieja tmrAnas mada 


Pwvovce, HrELos, OTEL, pmelCover”. 
exceptions. 


oiknotyns, mopéav evéas didacxaréa*, and this holds its 
ground for a long time, so that eg. in a decree from bByzan- 
tium of the time of Tiberius’, ypyas, wrAnovas, émetadnov, 


1 Wescher-Fouc, no, 108, £35, 82, 
alli, (Oy, J20n We CORR, io We c= 
Diul, Inschr, 1539, Dittenb. 294, Pho- 
kian official record from beginning of 
2nd cent. (after 181 8.c., Dittenb.), in 
which Nripe occurs (by Srecpiwy) and 
kNapwot, and further what was said 
above on the final confusion of Beeotian 
ee With .—For Athens cp. Meisterh. 
eoces 

2 Papyr. 1 of the Louvre, which is 
by no means the most incorrect, fur- 
nishes these and other examples. In 
the Papyrus published by H. Weil 
1879, which contains fragments of 
Euripides and other pocts, we find 
émel=émi, mepel, xapew (xapiv), Bace- 
Neioons, Kumpecdos and others without 
number. 

3 Nwrjpat (-pav) C. 7. a. an. 469, 
22; 11. 368; x¢pa Papyr. L. no. 40 79 
xepel, x¢pas, xepds (nd xtpav) ; G1 col. 5 
x¢pa; do, Pap. Lond. (Wessely Wiener 


St. 1886, 203) xuiv, 11. Cp, amnpov 


Scott Fragm, Uereulan. p. 219 f. (col. 
15, 29); but the same gives also énva 
for deiva twice Append. xxxvi. 1, 9 
(Philod. 7. Oavdrou A col. xxxvit.). This 
calls to mind the Lat. i pingue, written 
ete i,—Lat. cyperus (-win) xdre(e)pos ; 
but Epirns piratu ete. —Exexnpla Aim- 
phictyonie deerce C, I, A. u. 515 1. 48, 
49 (the If which was suspected by 
Ahrens has been confirmed for both 
places by U. Kohler and by myself); 
Kixypov Delph. Dittenb. Syl. 198, 73. 

+ The examples are from Pap. 1. 
both sides (on reverse side=Pap. 63, 
col, 2 xyplas). Myvajav Pap. 1, col. 15, 
wrongly read pyyuxay by editor and 
wrongly emended to pyvatay; ep. 
pyvecos Pap. 61, col. 8.—At Delphi 
avdpeov, yuvacxéov, KadXcxparya. cte. 

* C.1, Gr. 2060, Diul. Inschr. 3059. 
(rawjoba ib. not =éeraveivda but a 
perfeet, ep. Dial. Lusche. 8078, Dittenb. 
2416, 92 ete.) oixjov moNcrnay (Amorg.) 
Ball. de corr. h. vit. AAS, 
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3 , « 4 ° . 
acapywtov are written consistently. In hke manner an 
inscription of Cos shews Kaicapna, ’Aypirana, ‘Hpaxdna, 
on the other hand ’AqoAXwvera, “AckdaTeta, Atoviceta, 


Aw@pera', where the pronunciation was -ia, being in some cases 


original, in some cases owing to contraction, "AcKAarleva 


Asklapia. For in those cases where this es is preceded by an 4, 
either « can arise, as in pyvejav and Laparijov on the 


Papyri, or again 7, as in vulgar vyeia (hygia) instead of tryreca, 
Tametov instead of tamtetov*. ‘There is no especial degree of 
consistency to be found in the Latin representation of e¢ before 
vowels; Aeneas, Medea, Alerundrea and Alerundria, Dareus 
and Darius, Clio, Iphigenia; 11 words taken over at an early 
period shortening occurs: platea, balineum Badaveior, in 
general even at a later period e predominates®, The 
certainty of the Greek pronunciation is sufficiently established 
by émetjdvos and épynvia on a Papyrus of Herculaneum‘; in 
the times of Terentianus Maurus an ¢ was heard in Greek in 
Myjdeca, Aivetas’, and this agrees with the fact that 7 is no 
longer written in such words on Attic mscriptions of the 
second century A.D.° But that previously the E-sound predo- 
minated, may fit in with the fact, that es from the earliest times 
had a tendency to lose the « before a vowel. For the rest the 
sunplification to 7 was already complete over the whole Greck 
speech-area before the beginning of the Christian era’, and 


Un- 


1 Dittenberger Syil. 399, ep. 400  arpetes v. 77). 


(where “Aro\\wmera occurs, as "Eev- 
Geptet for -pet -ri Athens, Meisterh. p. 
39). 

2 So also in late Becotian Oeomelwy 
i.e. Thispion for Qeometwr, Bull. de 
corr. hh. ut. 3885= Dial. Inschr. 816.— 
"Yyta Athens, Meisterh. 1. ¢. 

° Cp. Priscian 1. § 54f.; Kk. L. 
Schneider Ausf. Gr. 1. 69 ff. 

4 Gomperz Wiener Akad. Bd. 838, 
p. 91f. 

5 Terentian. Maur. v. 441, 458. 

6 Meisterh. p. 37, n. 306 (we must 
however notice here vewv—=vydr, vacv 
on the Roman inscript. of Herodes 
Attikos, C. I. Gr. 6280, v. 96; also 


7 To avoid useless prolixity, I will 
only refer to the inser. of Halwsa C. I. 
Gr. 5594, where jewos petva occurs by 
the side of pivéds pa. On this point 
it must be remarked, that according 
to Etym. Gui. 30, 48 Aristarchus 
affirmed that peés was the spelling, on 
account of the derivation from péw; 
also @efs instead of Ais on account of 
fetvecOat. As regards the supposed con- 
fusion of e and y there is need of greater 
discrimination; for instance I cannot 
admit, that on the Pap. in Wessely 
W. Stud. 1882, 175 baro\jpewv evera 
(sic) is=broXelWewr (cp. ib. p. 196). OF 
von Herwerden’s examples some may be 
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even if in the second century B.C. care and culture were still 
able to give not only ws and az, but also ec its due and no more 
than its duc', nevertheless this soon ceased to be a possibility, 
and the distinction of e and «had become a crite orthographica’. 
Tn many cases the resource adopted was to write ec in all cases 
for long 7, as on the inseription of Byzantium, which has been 
cited, reeds and arodelras® regularly; this however never 
became a universal and fixed mode of writing, and the Gram- 
marians, especially Herodian, took pains in the opposite direction 
everywhere to ascertain and carry out the historical method. 
Even at the present day an orthographic correction is nowhere 
more frequently unecessary than in the case of ¢ and e. For 
instance we write « wrongly instead of the diphthong in the 
following words, éretoa refow and im all the derivatives of 
tivo’; peryvumt, pelEw, Me&ias, ete.°, Presods, Prevacror, 


explained grammatically, very many 
contain 7 for ec before a vowel (p); 77a 
for etra C. I. A. 111. 39 is found in an 
inseription which is very imperfectly 
handed down; finally NoA\yHéys m1. 82 
shews y» for m.—In Latin there are 
certainly some examples, where the E 
sound has remained even when fol- 
lowed by consonants (lypotenusa, Po- 
lyelctus). 

1 Of the Papyri of the 2nd century 
the following are correct and trust- 
worthy in disputed questions: Louvre 
2 (dialecties), 15 (judicial verdict), 22 
(petition); Taur. 1. (verdict). Also on 
inscriptions: Olbia C. I. Gr. 2058; 
Delphi Bull. de corr. h. vy. 157 (State- 
record), The inscription of the Mys- 
teries of Andania (93 B.c.) has only 
one blunder amoricarw 1. 78; for the 
writing ciuariov ciwatiopos 18 conform- 
able with the dialect. With regard to 
Attica in 2nd cent. see Dittenberger 
Herm.1.414; Meisterh. p.38, aceording 
to whom the confusion properly begins 
there nbout 100 n.c. 

2 Mar. Vietor. p. 17 K. says, ortho- 
graphia Graecorum ex parte maxima 


in ista littera consistit. nam...et in 
quibusdam mediis interponitur verbis, 
ut "Acdys, et in extremis, ut etyne et 
mopevm, et dativis casibus adjungitur, 
quamvis non enuntietur; et eadem 
subjecta ¢ litterac facit longam sylla- 
bam et. 

3 In like manner e.g. C. I. Gr. 1798 
(Epirus), 2059 (Olbia), 2335 (Tenos). 
Cp. Quintil. 1.7.15 (ep. p.10,n. 2 above); 
Priscian 1. 50: quam (e/ diphthongum) 
pro omni i longa scribebant more 
antiquo Graecorum. (Fairly regular in 
the Greek text of the Montm, Ancyr.) 

+ Sauppe de duobus titulis Teqeat, 
(Gétt. 1876); Blass Pref. Isocr. vol. 1. 

5 Examples in proper names are 
frequent; C. I. dA. au 575 Meiktas; 
Kuman. "Emcyp. émi7. 97 Mecktadov, 105 
do., 102 Melitrmos, 1284 Mectldnpos ; 
Bull. de corr. h. 11. 575 Meckeyévay, v1. 
482 Mecskeyévnqv. Herwerden Lup. Testi. 
29; Meisterh. p. 40. Many examples 
also for ciupecxtos, Meisterh. p. 142, 
n, 1253; Riemann Rer. de phil. 1x. 91; 
duekros Pap. Ju. 22 (émeelter 63, 8 and 
ounpmecsac 49 of small value as evidenee 
on recount of the ineorrectness of this 
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Horeidara, Kvteatoe and consequently also in eétéa (willow)', 
in the names of the Ictters wet, yet, Ei, ete. Conversely we 
keep e« wrongly mstead of ¢ in olxtipw @x«tipa?; o1pds*; 
MerAnvos'; Kapipos Nraytpos®; from the name of the deme 
"Epixeca may be inferred épixn (heath). Besides vyeta and 
Tapetop, érreixerca and rety for mueiv, Hyginus vyvecvos® may be 
eited as vulgar modes of writing to be explained by the con- 
traction of « and es. It appears then from so many indirect testi- 
monies added to those which are direct (such as Quintilian’s 
remark, that the Greek es had the same value as the e7 of the 
early Romans, that is to say long 2‘), and further from Latin 
equivalents, such as Pisistratus Dinarchus, that already in the 
Roman period, before our era, there was no distinction in 
pronuneiation between «and ec*. Let us now see, whether the 
state of affairs is even approximately the same in the case of 
the other diphthongs of a similar kind and first of all in the 


ease of at. 


piece); letters of the Pergamenes (p. 
49, note 3) D, 10 cuppeitar. See also 
Curtius 17b.? 165. 

1 Meisterh. 30 ff.; G. Meyer? p. 128. 
@\eofs inscrip. of Lagina, p. 59, 
note 1. 

2 Four examples for olxripew; C. I. 
A, 1. 463 (by means of which the fact 
was first established by Kirchhoff), 
Suppl. 477°, 477", Rohl I. Gr. antiq. 
325 (Thessaly). (On the other hand 
emoixreipoy Epidaur. Inscrip. of Isyllus 
"Edy. apx. 1885, 69 ff. 1. 67, which 
with owfovT: 1. 70 serves as a proof, 
that the Philippos of the inser. is the 
son of Demetrius, and accordingly the 
inserip. dates from the beginning of 
the 2nd cent., Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1885, 
822.) 

3 Tnser. of Eleusis Bull. de corr. h.1v. 
226; see also Voemel on Dem. viii. 45. 

4+ Numerous exx., for instance Bull. 


de corr. h. u. 570 ff. (Delos); Halik. 
ib. 1v. 303; Messene (Z:\avds) ib. v. 
151; Korkyra Dial, TIhschr. 3220; see 
Meisterh. 437, 3 ff. 

® See the Attic tribute lists (Her- 
werden 25, 35, Meisterh. n. 357, 373). 
As regards paye:pos the testimony is 
contradictory: HOMATIROS Epidaur. 
"Ed. apx. 1885, 197; payipos Corcyra 
Dial. Insehr, 3212; but payeipixdy C. I. 
aA. 11. 163, 28 (time of Lycurgus). 

8 émeixera e.g. C. I. Gr. 2264 
(Tenos); on zeiy see Jacobs A. Pal. 111. 
p. 681; Fleckeisen in his Jahrb. 1870, 
ids ls 

7 Quint. 1. 7. 15 (see p. 10, n. 2 
above). The passage of Nigidius in 
Gellius xrx. 14. 8 is unfortunately 
corrupt. 

8 This was recoenized by Ceratinus 
(p. 3, n. 1 above) p. 374 ed. Havere. 
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SECTION 17. 
Later history of AI. 


Outside of Boeotia the oldest example, which G. Meyer 
produces, for the confusion of ae with ¢ 4 9, 1s dvalpEepnpLevou 
(i.e. dvypnuévov) by the side of [avar]patpnyévos on a Thasian 
inscription of about the fourth century’. It is thought then, 
that the Jonians of Thasos said aipaipnyat, instead of 
apaipnpat of Herodotus; but I can think of nothing more 
intrinsically suspicious, than a form which not only is very 
clumsy, but is not even really read (on the stone). It 1s 
certainly much more likely, that in this dialect too short- 
ening has taken place, avepatpnuar or avarpépnwat®; mM any 
ease the example is isolated and not such as to warrant general 
inferences. 

In the next place for the third century the Reuchlinians 
have that great crownmg proof, the epigram of Callimachus, 
where Echo returns the words vatyi «adros with adrdos Eyer, 
that is necht-echi®. The lines run according to the traditional 
reading, Avoavin, od b€ vatyt Kados Kaos’ aAdrA Tpiy elrrety 
Toute capes, Hyw dno tis “ddAXos Exetv.” I however think 
with Henrichsen’, that Callimachus was far too subtle a poet, 
to present to us such an absurd Echo, as to repeat the words 
addressed in reverse order. Since moreover ts is wnsuitable 
as applied to “Hy, we shall probably be nght in accepting 
KE. Petersen’s’ emendation, Avaavin, od d€ varyt Kados Kanrds* 


1 Bergmann [erm. 111, 233 (Bechtel 
Inschr. d. ton, Dial. no. 71). "Avarpep. 


2 Bechtel supposes avalparp. and 
sees in the 2nd form inner reduplica- 


stands there twice,,..paipnu. onec. (‘To 
explain the Lesbian aigiovs=jucous 
from the orthographical representation 
of dé by at, as is done by G. Meyer? 
§ 37, 113, is more than questionable, 
since this dialect shews elsewhere not 
tlie slightest trace of snch confusion, 
and it is evident that in afpecus alulovos 
Aislodos we have a peenliar phonetic 
development.) 


tion as in yvlaamov. 

D Callbinns til, JPs sive, BR. 

2), Ta aie 

5 1. Petersen Progr. Dorpat 1875; 
Schneider suggests d\\ov fyev. Wila- 
mowitz Hom. Unter. 350 considers 
Echo as the reply which neeessarily 
follows and denies any intentional 
jingle. 
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GAAL pw eimeiy TodTo cafas “Hy, Gyot Tes GAXrOS Exel. 
Accordingly the mention of echo applies to the repetition of 
xados and there is no longer any question of a harmony of 
sound between varyé and éye. Should any one however preter 
to take it as an instance of parechesis, nothing is easier than by 
reading noi tus céAXos “eyo” to restore such between “Hyw 
and éyw. But a positive refutation can be given in the fol- 
lowing manner. If in the time of Calhmachus there was no 
distinction in the most cultivated court speech between the 
sounds ac and ¢, in the vulgar speech of the second centwy 
there can have been absolutely no difference whatever. In 
that case however uneducated writers must of necessity con- 
found as and e (or 7) in the same degree, that they intermix e 
and i t,o and w and so on. What then are the facts of the case ? 
The somewhat incorrect astronomical papyrus in the Louvre 
has dp@re’ for opaérae once. The fragments of writing on the 
reverse side of the same shew no error. The same may be said 
of papyrus No, 23, where besides éotedy ete., aemacapevos THY 
paxyacpav stands for oracdpevos and tivovtes for Tewedcat. 
On the other hand on No. 48 we find éppwc@as for -oGe and 
eiojtat; on 40 ayopacedwxe = ayopacat éwxe, with which may 
be compared ypavO ds, Teptwxodounév’ avtods on anotlhier 
Papyrus’, On Weil’s large papyrus’ ootedcetae stands tor 
-gate, éxtetate for -tatat, Baiveras for -te; for Tov per 
Eevaixew for tod (To) py) Eeveyxeiv* is an unintelhgible cor- 
ruption and cannot be regarded as evidence. And never- 
theless these bungling copies bristle with the most crying 
confusions of es and 7 and such like errors. Accordingly it is 
quite plain that the ae of the verb-endings -o@ae -rau sounded 
in the speech of the unedueated like the ¢ of the endings -o@e 
-re; but then these are cases, where the diphthong was from 
of old liable to elision and had no influence on the accent; the 
representation by e not by 7 may be to some extent connected 
with this weakening. But we nowhere read pépn (-pe) for -paz, 
or «7 (xé) for Kai, or #po for aipé; on the contrary édav is the 


Vey, Wi, 1h, Goll, U7, 10k. 3 Col. 5,13; reverse side col. 4, 5, 19. 
2» Wessely HW". Stud. 1886, 206. 4 Col. 4, 17. 


i +) 
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shortened form of éXaor, as Naparijny of -metov'; it is there- 
fore quite impossible, that ae was at that time universally 
confounded with ¢ 7 and had ceased to preserve the A-sound. 
The contemporary inscriptions are perfectly free from examples 
of interchange, even those from’ Delphi in other respects so 
incorrect; on those from Attica the confusion of ae and e 
eannot be proved before the second century a.p.* It may 
be mentioned that where in the period of the Empire az is 
written as e, this is expressed not only by € but also by y, for 
instance on an inseription from the Thracian Chersonese we 
find x7 twice side by side with yuvext,” Hgnartos* on a papyrus. 
Dionysius of Haliearnassus furnishes an unmistakeable testimony 
for the correct pronunciation of the Augustan period; he says 
that xai “A@nvaiwv in Thneydides is a case of harsh compo- 
sition, since the sounds of the ¢ of «al and the a of ’A@nvaiov 
eould not blend into one®. Demetrius the rhetorieian declares 
the name Alain to have a particularly harmonious sound*, 
surely however not pronouncing it eee. In the next place the 
Grammarians describe ae in contra-distinetion to @ as 7 ae di- 
hboyyos » expwvotaa 76 4", an expression which, to say the least 
of it, is very ill suited to ac=e; for in that case why should 
it not be 1) tcoévvapotoa ta y? This deseription eaused even 
Aldus Manutius® to recognize and insist on the distinction 
between the modern Greek pronunciation of the diphthougs 
and the gennine ancient sound.—If then in spite of all this the 


1 Pap. L. no. 31, 

2? That I may pass over nothing, 
I notice the Rhodian verse inscription 
Amadou (='Ameddod?) in "APH. M11. 
226. On the inser. of Mylasa C. I. 
Gr. 2693¢ (Rhodian money ; no Roman 
names), 2693! xé, "Apiorevérov, Exéveros 
do not occur at all; see more correct 
copy Le Bas v. 416, 414. 

3 Meisterhans, p. 267. 

4 Bull. de corr. hell, wv. 514; Kaibel 
Epigr. 372; Pap. L. no. 19. Cp. how- 
ever p. 38, n. 1 above, p. 69, n. 2 below. 

5 Dionys. r. guy. p. 167: 4 ray 
quvyntvrwy mapdbecis — diaxéxpovxe 7d 


aweyxes THS appovlas Kai déorake, wavy 
aicOnrov toy perasi NaBotaa xpovov. 
axépactoi Te yap ai pwvai Tot Tet Kal Tov 
a, kal aroxémrovoat Tov HXOV. 

®§ Demetr. 3. épunv. § 09: woAda be 
Kai da pdvwy Tov mwryndvrwy ovvTidncw 
(seil. 7 otviOera) dvopata, olov Aialy 
kal Ettos, ovédév re Svag@wrdrepa Trav 
a\\wy éati ratra, adN tows cai pover- 
KWTEpa, 

7B. dA. p. 1214; more correctly 
elsewhere 7 at di@@. 7 Exovea 76 t Ex- 
pwvotimevor. 

8 Cp. above, p. 2. 
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opinion prevails with regard to this very diphthong, that it 
had become simple e at an early period, the real reasou must 
be sought in the fact, that it represents Latin ae and is 
represented by ae’; for even Corssen gives to this ae the value 
of German @. But it is just as reasonable to draw mferences 
from Greek ae with regard to the pronunciation of Latin ae, as 
the converse, since express testimony to ae=e is only to be 
produced from the period of the late Empire*. In the first 
place it seems to me certain, that AE was originally intended 
to represent a diphthong, just as much as the Cymric ae 
mentioned above. In old times the spelling av prevailed in 
Latin also; afterwards however an e-sound was thought to be 
heard in the second element, or rather the intermediate sound 
between e and 2, often written ev; hence arose about 200 B.c. the 
spelling ae, about 130 B.c. aez as In conquaersivet, Cuercilius®. 
This latter corresponds exactly to the Oskan, where the 7 
tending to become e (Y) stands as the second element. Now 
the difference between such an ae and ai is sufficiently slight, 
to cause the one to be readily substituted for the other in 
transeription. Moreover the Greeks are not the only people 
who have heard in ae a diphthong similar to ai, but also the 
Ancient Germans, as is unmistakeably shewn by the lving 
pronunciation of German Avaiser derived from Caesar. If so 
early as Varro’s time there was a fluctuation in isolated words 
between e and ae, sceptrum scaeptrum, fuenerator fenera- 
triv*® (and pretor and Cecilius are given even by Lucilins as 
examples of countryfied language®), this is in no way different 
from the fluctuation prevailing at the same period between au 


1 Except in words borrowed at an 
early period such as Aiax, Maia, cra- 
pula xparaXn. 

2 So Terent. Maur. v. 490: hance 
enim (the diphthong éu)si protrahamus, 
a sonabit, e et w (that is ae (é) the 
lengthening of é@ (€) will be the first 
element). Sergius in Donat. 1. 520, 28 
K of ¢; quando correptum est, sic sonat 
quasi diphthongos. But Terent. Scaur. 
vit. 16x: sed magis in illis (words with 


ae, formerly written with az) e novis- 
sima sonat. At that period then (that 
of Hadrian) it was not yet sounded as 
a simple e, but a followed by e. Seel- 
mann Auspr. d. Lat. 224. 

3 Corssen Ausspr.? 1. 676; Seelmann 
167. 

S Wei) Jin Jip Wits SHG (Go ww, We)e 
in fen. ¢ is original, Corssen® 327. 

>i: 


5—2 
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—o (u): plaustrum plostrum caudex coder, claudo cludo, Claudius 
Clodius. Whoever then does not deny, that the Romans 
pronouneed au as a diphthong, must allow to we the valne 
of a real diphthong. Moreover Varro by no means says, that 
the writing tlictuates between sceptrum and scaeptrum, but: 
partim dicunt sceptrum, partim scaeptrum, and we must 
interpret what precedes in accordance with this: in pluribus 
verbis A ante E alii ponunt (in pronuneiation) alii non’. 
Should the question be asked, why the Romans made seuep- 
trum scaena out of oxjartpov oxnvn, if they did not pronounce 
the sound as skena, but rather as shaena, I suggest that these 
forms shew an intermediate form between the oxamrpov oxava 
of Magna Graccia, which the Romans received first, and the 
oxnmtpov oxnvy of the «cowv7y which reached them at a later 
period. For although =e, no Roman of ancient times 
thought of writing Duemaetrius or thaesaurus, but ae for 7 1s 
confined to the two words in question, in these however and 
especially in scaena the writing is almost without exception. 
Diphthongizing has also taken place sporadically i custrwm = 
ostrum (doTpecor) and in Latin words such as ausculum ( faennus 
fuenum); just as ai—e, so au—o he very near together in sound, 
and foreign words adapted to popular use are especially hable 
to peeuliar treatment”, It is also worthy of mention, that 
Latin poets occasionally scan Phaethon as a dissyllable, by no 
ineans however with a pronuneiation so remote from the 
original sound as Phethon; Quintilian calls this cvvaipeocs*. 
At the period then, in which Latin we became the simple 
sound, that is in the third and still more in the fourth century‘, 
the Greek az also had suffered the same fate*; but up to that 
time ae and ae may be considered to have preserved their 


1 See also Gellins xvi. 12. 8: deiectum fulmine Phaethon. Nam si 


(Varro) M. Catonem et ceteros aetuatis 
elus feneratorem sine a littera pro- 
nuntiasse tradit. 
® Prise. 1. 52; Seelmann p. 163 f. 
3 Quintil. 1. 5.17: quod oivalpeow 
et cuvadorpjv Graeci voeant—, qualis 
est apud P. Varronem: (an te flagrant 


esset prosa oratio, easdem litteras 
enuntiare veris syllabis licebat. 

‘ Corssen 1.7 p. 6924. 
224 f. 

5 In Coptie loan-words ¢ was writ- 
ten, Stern Kopf. Gr. 36. 


Seelinann 
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character of double sounds, not indeed in the mouths of the 
people’, nevertheless in the cultivated speech. The oldest 
testimony as regards av=é, corresponding to that of the later 
Latin Grammarians on ae as the lengthened form of the open é; 
is to be found in the treatise of Aristides Quintilianus vepi 
peovatxyns, Which is placed by some m the second, by others in 
the third or even the fourth century, but which judging by 
the names of those to whom the author dedicates it, Eusebius 
and Florentius, certainly cannot belong to the second*. ‘The 
evidence drawn by the followers of Reuchlin from transerip- 
tions in the Septuagint 1s quite worthless. For the fact of 
Bethel being written BasOyrA and Flum Aiiap® does not shew 
that ac =e, but rather, if indeed 1t shews anything at all, that 
Hebrew Tsere with Yod gutescens was represented by az. In the 
first place it ought logically to have been written Baséair, if 
the sound were the same im both syllables, and in the second 
place the combination of Cholem with Vau qutescens is perfectly 
analogously represented by av: Avvav Onan, NaBav Nebo. 
Finally this point too does not appear to me proven, that so 
early as the second century A.D. Herodian had given ortho- 


graphic rules on az and e?. 


1 The wall inscriptions of Pompeii 
shew the greatest confusion, both be- 
tween ae and e, and between a and e. 
For example, sometimes cinaedus some- 
times cinedus; no. 1684 etati maeae, 
haberae; 733 €yéada: xaroixe?, pydév 
etgecairy (i.e. elatérw, elcitw) kaxou (here 
too it is evident that Lat. é Gr. n=é, 
Latin é Gr. e=e, cp. p. 37, n. 5 above). 

2 Aristid. a. wouvo. p. 56 Jahn 
(93 Meibom.): ro 6é € O7Au pev éate Kata 
TO TAEloTOY ws mpoeipyrat (‘has a femi- 
nine character in contra-distinction to 
the masculine o and the neutral a”), 7@ 
dé tov Gpotoy nov éemipaivew, ef ExTa- 
ely, TY at BipOoyyw, ypapouery bia Tob 
G, éw édaxicroy (“in a very slight 
degree”) jppévwrat.—As regards the 
period of Aristides, ep. Jahn in the intro- 


For why not also on 7 and ac? H 
was at that period certainly stall e. 


There are moreover at the 


duction; what the latter says p. xxx. f. 
against Cesar’s argument from the 
names, has not the least significanee. 

3 Frankel Vorstudien zur Septua- 
ginta p. 115; O.de Lagarde Onomasticu 
sacra. Byé- (Bed-) is found for Baé- 
in other names, but -7\ (simple Tsere) 
is never written -acd. 

+ Frankel ib. p. 116. 

5 I must here run counter to the 
authority of Lenz, who tries to prove 
(Herod. p. ct.), that H. bas given such 
rules, and who accordingly eollects 
from the Byzantine writers everything 
having reference to this in the frag- 
ments mepi dpPoypadias, while he sets 
aside their rules on 7 -et -t, ot -v, 0 -w (ep. 
p. cu. f.). But the proofs are neither 
numerous nor sufficiently strong. 
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present time hardly any instances of uncertainty of writing 
with regard to at and the K-sounds. It is a ridiculous thing, 
that the name of the well-known Athenian, who fell at Marathon, 
is written Kuvacyerpos instead of Kuvéyerpos, in which latter 
spelling it gives the intelhgible sense “urger of the hounds” 
and may be compared with Kuvopras. According to Moeris 
tooth-ache is in Attic da, in Hellenistic aiuwdia'; but the 
Attic form is perhaps an invention of someone who found the 
imperfeet of the verb aizwéd:av written HMQAIA® The form 
onpaia (standard) for onpeta is erroneous: all the older 
inscriptions such as the Monumentum Ancyranum, and also the 
oldest manuscript of Polybius, shew either -ec- or, which comes 
to the same thing, -7- or -e-, which latter form explains the false 
-ai-°. The extraordinary contrast to the confusion in the case 
of EI -] is unmistakeable. 


SECTION 18. 
Subsequent history of O1. 


Ol appears to have become confounded with v at about the 
same time, that ae was confounded with e. It had never been 
very far removed from this sound; if the attempt is made to 


Steph. Byz. "ABdxacvov: mods LixeNlas, 
ovderépws Kxal mpomapoturoves, kal 7 
mapadyyouca da, diPOoryyov, ws "Hp. év 
iy wepi odderépwv. Are these the ipsis- 
sima verba of Herodian, or has he not 
rather merely set “ASdx. under the 
neuters in -awov? Theogn. x11. 26 
(Lenz 11. 409) etymology of xairn from 
‘Hp. ev tH opboypagdig. Is it really 
likely that he intended by the ety- 
mology (from xpar® xpd7) to guard 
against the barbarous writing xéry? 
P. 410, an etymology of dxpe is cited 
from the same work. Mustath. 1392. 
23 (L. ib.) on yarjoxos and yeobxos 
-ynodxos, from Didymus and Herodian, 
This is an isolated case if one at all. 
The 4th passage (Jo. Alex. 18, 23) 


Lenz himself ceases on mature con- 
sideration to reckon as belonging to 
the fragments of Herodian. And now 
with these compare the abundance of 
instances, even out of rept povnpovs 
déEews, in the case of et -t,2-a ete.! In 
the same way Marius Victor. (see above 
p. 62, n. 2) says that the orthography of 
the Grecks had to do for the most part 
with « mute and ec; there is no mention 
of at. 

V Moer. 198. 15; aiy. isin many eases 
the traditional reading in Aristotle. 

2 Timokles in Ath. v1. 241 a uses 
tho form yuwdla in such a context, that 
any one might well take it for the sub- 
stantive. 

3 Dittenberger Syll. p. 480, 
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pronounce o« really with the closed 0, as must be done in 
accordance with what has been said above, the small interval 
separating it from dé will be remarked. Consequently Eustathius 
may be right in seeing intentional alliterations in the Homeric 
SKvAAH KoiAns, NapuBdis avapporSset', and there is a close 
connection between words hke Xotyos Avypas, Kolpavos KUpLos”. 
Accordingly there is no more need to assume any intermediate 
step, in order to explain the common Greek transition of o¢ to v, 
than to assume such a step between az and ¢. The transition 
through uz assumed by Curtius and others was destitute of 
actual traces even in Beeotian; that through 6 must be 
decidedly rejected both for that dialect and for the Greek 
dialects taken as a whole®. For it is always open to suspicion 
to ennch a language with a new sound taken from other 
languages; moreover 6 that is the sound intermediate between 
o and e is no nearer to 97 than is td, which forms the middle 
point between w and 2 Latin oe, by which oe is regularly 
represented except in Troia and anquina 
were taken over at an early date, was in 


(ayxowa)* which 
my opinion’ just 
the latter a real 
diphthong, but afterwards passed not like we into an open but 
into a closed e°. Whether it was at any intermediate period 
6, I do not venture to decide; still it seems dangerous even 
here to assign this special sound to such an extremely small 
number of words in the language. As regards the time of the 
transition of oc to v, we find isolated examples of the simple 
spelling so early as a papyrus of the second century B.c., but 
only where it is accompanied by very negligent orthography 
and grammar: avuyete, avyvw’. The later inscriptions in 
general interchange o« with v in the same degree as ae with 


as much as ae and for as long a time as 


1 Kustath. on Jl. A. 406, Od. uw. 104 
(long ago cited by the followers of 


Seelmann Auspr. 226 f. hold the same 
view. 


Reuchlin). 

* Curtius Etymol.> p. 658 f. 

3 This transition is favoured by 
Beermann, Curt. Stud. 1x. 41 f. 

4 On anquina see Boeckh Seewesen 
152. 

5 K. L. Schneider Gramm. 1. 1, 77, 


6 This is shewn by its representa- 
tion in Romance by e (Diez Gramm. 1.2 
170), while ae corresponds to Romance 
ie; oe and é are treated entirely alike, 
and é was closed, Schuchardt Vulgéir- 
latein 111. 151. Seelmann 227, 

7 Pap. L. 50 (160 B.c.), 51, 
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e »'; the orthographic rules on o¢ v belong to the period of the 
Byzantine writers?; this statement however according to what 
has been said before applies equally to the case of ase. ot has 
shared with v the fate of becoming first @% and finally 2. 


SECTION 19. 


Pronunciation of genuine OT. 


Of the three corresponding diphthongs with ‘9, AT EY OT, 
we have already had occasion to treat of the rarest and the first 
It is self-evident that its second 
element was w not di, and that accordingly simplification took 
An ow ocenrs as 1s 


to disappear, namely ov. 


place by émcxpateca as in the case of eu. 
well known in old Latin (douco, zous),in old German, in English, 
in Portuguese and other Romance dialects; it is nearly related 
to au, which arises from? it as in German, or forms its origin as in 
Portuguese, cousu owro*. This ow however is related rather with 
the Greek wu (ou) than with ov (ou); moreover in the case of 
the latter there is hardly any appearance of contact with av®. 
The genuine diphthong ov is found in ov, odtos TovTo cte., where 
it is formed by the addition to o of the same v, which in att 
tavdra produces with a the diphthong av; also in tosodros 
TOTOUTOS THALKOVTOS ; NeXt in o7rovdy (cp. a7evdm), IN aKddov- 
Bos (cp. KérXevO0s), in Bods (Sovrns) Bouradns, in dodXAos (written 
so in Beotian too, not d@A0os), in Lovwov®, EovBos atpovOos 


1 Aura veoruav meminuat C. I. Gr. 
2824, 2826 Aphrodisias; dvifar dvver 
Cephallenia C. 1. Gr. 1933; dvvgas by 
yuvext and xy Bull. de corr. hell. 1. 
514 (Thracian Chersonese). oiwé Lyd. 
126 a. p. ib. vit, 378. The earliest 
example from Attica is Hotaveyidva 
(nbout 238—241 a.p.) Meisterh. p. 16°. 

2 Even according to Lenz, Herod. 
1, p. citi., who allows the possibility of 
an exception only for certain words 
such as dpoirn dpttn. In L.A. p. 1204 


(L. 11. 645, 13) Herodian speaks of the 
pronunciation (éx@wvetcPat) of the cin 
ot in contrast to its silence in ui. 

3 Cp. p. 7 above. 

4 Ynez Gramm. 1.2171, 379. 

5 In the Athenian tribute lists the 
forms and Ov\drat inter- 
change in n Carian name. 

6 Cauer C. Stud. vint. 258 f.3; AOT- 
AION CG. I. 4.1. 333; on Gortyn. Inser. 
it is true we find AOAON. 


AvNarat 
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ete.'; all these instances rest on the testimony of ancient, 
especially ancient Attic, inscriptions, which continue to dis- 
tinguish ov and o. It must be admitted, as we have said 
before, that the line of demarcation is not exceedingly sharp, 
and accordingly we find both TOTON rodrov and BON Bovtv’, 
and in the case of PPOTPOXY PPOPOX? (from apoFopaw) it 
is difficult to say which is correct. In dpovpa the genuine 
diphthong is shewn by the Cyprian wnting a-ro-u-ra*. 


SECTION 20. 
Pronunciation of AT EY. 


There remain AT ET, diphthongs, whose fate was notably 
different from that of all the others, masmuch as here there took 
place not a simplification, but a hardening of the second element 
into a consonant. The Grecks of the present day pronounce 
them as av ev before vowels and soft consonants (Bry6, Xpvp, €) 
that is according to their usual wnting af ef, but before hard 
consonants (z«t, x9, o)° uf ef, =a ed, eg. EBepyeria, EBduw 
(cide), adres, Epxoros, Epxpatos ctc. This sound-develop- 
ment forms a decisive proof, that m ancient Greek the v in this 
diphthoug, at least in general, had preserved its original U-sound 
free from modification’, and accordingly must be transliterated 
by au, ew and not by wit edi. For the development of v from ti 
would be as difficult as that from wv is easy. At the same time 
in the case of ev traces are not entirely wanting of a moditica- 
tion of the second element: ev imterchanges with ev in ‘Iec- 
Ouia “EXevOuia *EXevO0"; further we find on an inscription of 


1 Fovdias ancient Doric (Sparta?) 
Rohl no. 68; Xrpovins also with OT 
Styra Réhl] 3725. 

* Inserip. of Eleusis C. 7. A. tv. 
27», 40. 

3 Dietrich in K. Zeitschr. x1v. 56; 
Cauer 1. ec. Also in the late inscrip. 
C. I. A. 1v. 22% 6POTPON and #PO- 
PIAE side by side. Cretic ¢pwp.or, 
Ball. de corr. hell, 1x. 8, 1. 8. 

4 Insecrip. of Idalion. Dial. Inschr. 


60 B, 20. 

5 Before o only in cultivated pro- 
nunciation ; the popular pronunciation 
is ps (see Appendix). 

6 The same opinion is held by G. 
Curtius, G. Meyer and others. 

7 "Envevdvias Cret. (Le Bas v, 67, 74, 
Bull. de corr. hell. wi. 293, 1. 13), 
*BAevéw in the Anthology (4. P. 7. 604, 
9. 268), EXev@ia” EXevoia Sparta Jitth. 
arch. Instit. 1. 162, Dittenb. Syll. 191, 
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Mantinea belonging to the first century B.C. airav and émoKetay, 
side by side with frequent instances of av and ev’. The Ionians 
however were so far from tending to such a pronunciation, that 
in the fifth fourth and third centuries they wrote with more or 
less consistency AO, EO: taota, aotos, Kaoxaciwv, Moe Oov, 
Aeoxots*. This need imply no difference of pronunciation from 
the Attic, for au could be equally or more correctly represented 
by ao i.e. ao as by av ie. adi, and this mode of writing was 
also made easy by the treatment in Tome of onginal eo, which 
became in pronunciation and for the most part also in writing 
eu: Kadevvtes, evrovevy. There is an isolated instance of eov, 
EvpuaGéveovs from Samos’. 
in many places usual in Doric’, and wherever it oceurs furnishes 
a proof, that in the district in question ev was not ed. ao also in 
many places became av: Arcadian and Cypriot -av in the Gen. of 
the Ist Declension; Lavepaters Lavpertos Upavya® in Booo- 
tian, from Xao-, paoya. ‘The Ionians on the other hand made ao 
first into no then into ew: TroXdiTew, News, ypewpevos, certainly 
implying a sort of diphthong (eo), since this ew decidedly resists 
separation into two syllables*. The process is this, the second 
vowel is lengthened and approximates to a, while the first loses 
some of its a-sound and is shortened. In the Dorie ‘Eppoxpniv 
Tipoxpniv from‘ Eppoxpéwy we have the converse process’. But, 
to close this digression ; the close relationship of ev av to corre- 
sponding combinations of an O-sound is sufticiently made clear, 
and to return to the point from which we started, the value of 
this v has been thereby established as distinet from the ordinary 


This very contraction into ev was 


1 Le Bas 11. 3521, 35, 27. vowel are notably frequent, 1. 4 ru7o0- 


2 Erman in Curt. Stud. v. 294;  cavro=ratrocavrod, 6 evOura = évOaira, 


C. Curtius Progr. Wesel 1873; Hau- 
soullier in Bull. de corr. hell. iv. 51; 
G. Meyer? p. 135 f. The examples are 
from Chios, Samos, Erythrw, Hali- 
earnassus and other towns of the 
Asiatic mainland (also a coin of the 
Dorie Cnidus has EéSwaos, Hauss, 
1. c.); from Phanagoria C. I. Gr, 2121, 
Eémdpovos, Amphipolis (ib, 2008). The 
Ionic papyrus so often mentioned has 
v alwnys, but omissions of the preeeding 


9 exervovea, niso 1b xedvec. 

3 Bechtel Inschr. d. ion. Dial. 217, 
B. would also explain thus (p. 58) 
»ApeoroxAdovs (Thasos) no. 72, ep. p. 35, 
n. 4 above. 

4 Ahrens D, D. 213 ff. 

5G. Meyer? p. 136; Ipavxyae Rohl 
no. 127, who explains rightly. . 

6G, Mayer* p. 148 f. 

7 Cauer Del.? 169. 
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value. Additional proof is furnished by spellings such as 
"AywrAXeovs ancient Corinthian; dveo dvev Attic, period of 
the Empire; Aavéceeovs Olympia, period of the Empire, and 
other similar instances’, Moreover in this case alone Latin 
has not retained the Greek v, but has represented it by its own 
w*. At the same time the other point too, namely that ancient 
Greek av ev were not av ev, has been pretty nearly proved already 
by what has gone before. For how could cadéovtes yéveos have 
been contracted to haleuntes genevs (genefs)? Or how could uv af 
have come to be written with ao? It is indeed just as hard to 
say, how if the pronunciation was av AT came to be written 
aud not AF, especially as the digamma continued for a long 
time in use in so many dialects. Nevertheless, except in the 
ease of Crete, as far as we know, it occurred to only one man 
among all the engravers and stone-cutters, to write digamma 
here, namely the cutter of a Locrian inscription’, and even he 
did so only in one word NaFraxtiwr, and that only onee in 
twenty possible instanees where he had to bring in Naupactus 
or its inhabitants. So fixed was the stupid “historic” or 
“traditional” orthography among the Locrians! In like manner 
"EF@eros on a Corinthian clay-tablet is isolated, while on others 
"Aytreds, Evpuyndys, Zevs, avto- are so written’. In Crete 
on the other hand such a multitude of examples of aF eF (oF) 
have recently come to light’ owing to the excavations of 
Halbherr, that the matter deserves serious consideration. In 


1 Cp. p. 29 above; G. Meyer? p.135 Beitriige vi. 78, Dial. Iuschr, 68). 


(after Dittenberger Herm. vi. 306); 
Arch, Ztg. 1877 part 2, no. 68. Aavd.- 
kevs and many others [Empire], Meyer 
136. Voveotc: Assos Archeolog. Inst. 
of Americat.p. 33%; also HOTTY XO[Z 
Bull. de c. h. vit. 52 (Thess.) must be 
Eour. 

2 Cp. below p. 81, n. 4. 

3 Rohl no. 321 (Cauer? 229) B. 15. 

1k. no. 20, 101, 43, 48, 66, 68. 
I willingly leave undecided the new 
reading o-vo i.e. ov for ov on a Cyprian 
inscription (Deecke in Bezzenberger’s 


A\ATAIEZL is found on 1. 7 of the great 
Pamphylian inscrip. of Sylium (R6éhI 
503 Dial. Inschr. 1267) with a symbol 
which on other Pamphylian inscrip- 
tions stands for Digamma (R6éhl p. 143 
Bezzenb. Dial. Inschr. 368); here too 
we find \A\ OIKT oikov, (E)AT\A\ ILO 
Seluviyos. The digamma it is true ap- 
pears as well: Fér[uja (retiya, érea), 
TimaFeca, 

5 Comparetti Museo Italiano 11. 
131, 162 f., 194, 211, 215, 218, 222, 231, 
ete. 
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the first place then on archaic Cretan inscriptions also we find 
as arule av ev,and on the Gortynian law code without exception. 
In the next place examples are not wanting of a writing which 
was evidently in a state of fluctuation, corresponding to the 
instance cited "AyiAXeous, for example ayeFuoa@ae [a]Futav’, 
just as an old Naxian inscription also shews AFVTO avtod, an 
example of F in Tonic to which exception has long been taken 
though to no purpose? Now this fluctuation points to the 
fact, that the sound aw was adequately represented neither 
by av ic. att nor by af In the third place it may be 
erroneous to give to the F the value of the English and 
Romanee v and not rather that of the Enghsh w, which as is 
well known belonged to the Latin v. For on a later Cretan 
inscription, dating from the time when the digamma was disap- 
pearing, vépywy Le. Fépywy, épywy is found repeatedly, and the 
name of the town Axus, properly Fa&os, appears more than once 
as "Oafos: while on the other hand it is true, that the sound 
might be thickened to a spirant, written £, instead of being 
resolved into a vocalic syllable: Ssa8errapevos, Boroevtios = 
‘Odovtiow®. Moreover, the digamma, had it had the fixed sound 
of v, would hardly have disappeared so generally from the 
language, nor indeed would it have been hkely to have existed 
in it before, as the only spirant of this sort, without f ete.: but 
conversely, if 1t was a semivocalic uv, and the language in general 
gave up the u-sound, it is easy to understand, that it did not 
follow suit in undergoing the change to @ and consequently had 
to disappear. Accordingly there will be to a certain extent 
a connection between this sound-change and the disappearance 
of F, and we also see dialects such as the Beeotian retaining 


Vib. 204, 221 (cp. the doubtful ight: Bull. de corr. hell. 1888, 464: 
TITOTFESOO 157, while in 215 we SHAITIAAICIHA Fidixaprldns. 
have TITOFTOX, 208 TITYFOX). 

* Rohl no, 408 (the reading quite 
certain). Many uttempts nt explana- 
tion have been hazarded (as by Réh)), 
see however Bechtel Jnsehr. d. ton, 
Dial. p. 39. A new instance of F ina 
Naxian inseription has lately come to 


3 Yepywv Comp. n. 678, col. un. bd, 
8; diaferr. 659, no. 21, 11; on Bodo- 
evrion Meyer? 233. Cp. also Bretria 
"Hoye. apx. 1888, 83 If, 1 171 "Oake- 
dlo[v] nom, proprium = Faddlou ("HH Aelov) 
while ib, 182 4 it is written "ANdlov. 
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the digamma with the trne «, while those hke the Attic and 
Asiatic-Ionic gave both of them up at an early period. If now 
the digamma was a semivowel, no inference can be made from 
the writing aF eF for a modern Greek pronunciation, any more 
than in the case of the Oscan, which writes the corresponding 
diphthongs regularly av ov, that is to say with the semivowel’. 
The interpolation of a digamma or of a @ representing a 
digamma after ev when followed by a vowel which occurs 
regularly in Cyprus aud occasionally in various localities :— 
EvFayopas, Baxe’Fas Boeot., EvBavdpos Dodona, KuBadens 
Lakon., e-w-ve-r-(e)-he-si-a evepyeoia, e-u-ve-le-to-to-se Eve Oovtos 
Cypriot’, admits of easy explanation. For in this case a semi- 
vowel v was developed out of a w just as easily as a semivowel y 
from an 7, which likewise appears in Cyprus: a-no-sitya avocia, 
and in ueighbourmg Pamphyla, where two 7’s are written: 
AILA, EXTFEAIITS ?Aorévécos. The same holds good naturally 
not only of ev but also of v=wu; hence we have in Cyprus tu- 
va-no-i duFavor Le. dedoln (formed from AT instead of AO), and 
on a Chaleidian vase TapuFovns Enpvovns*®. In case however 
any should be inclined to infer from what has been cited, that the 
v of these diphthongs teuded from an early period in these dialects 
to harden into a consonant, it must at least not be forgotten, that 
it was precisely in the Cyprian dialect that the customary pro- 
nunciation was really diphthongic; for the manner of writing 
is pa-si-le-u-s(e) Baoidevs o-na-sa-ko-ra-u ‘Ovacayopav. The 
Cyprian dialect also shews by the coexistence of forms such as 
e-v(e)-re-ta-su-tu and ¢-u-v(e)-re-ta-sa-tu (€Fpntacaty, evFontd- 
gatu 1c. wuoroynoer, from Fonta = wporoyla, pytpa)*, how 
Lesbian avpnxtos for aFenetos appnxtos, Evpvaldaos for 
*EFpvo.°, and similar instances are to be explained. In these the 


1B. Kruezkiewiez, d. 
oskische Diphth. 
Gymn. 1879, 1 ff. 

2 Dial. Inschr. 648, 458 (cp. 1040, 


altlat. wu. 


apiorevrovra, Corcyra R. no. 343, may 
ou, Ztschv. f. ost. 


just as well be an error for dpicrevovta 
as for -evFovra. 
° Inser. of Idalium, Dial. Inschr. 60 


1146); Karapanos Dodone Tab. 34, 3; 
Mitth. d. archaeolog. Inst.1. 231; Dial. 
Inschr, 71, 165 ff. (cp. e-u-va-ko-ro 
E’Fayopw 153 ff., e-w-va-te-vo-se Hvdv- 
Geos 161 ff.}. On the other hand 


(Cauer? no. 472) L 6; C. I. Gr. 7582. 
4 Tdalium 1. ¢. 4, 14. 
5 Ahrens D. A. p. 37; Inser. of 
Eresus, Dial. Inschr. 281 c. 
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F was changed into a vowel before the 7, for which process the 
Cyprian writing contains the middle step; the v however must 
by no means be considered as the representation 1m writing of 
a digamma still heard in pronunciation. In many cases a 
digamma in the middle of a word also has in the dialeets 
become combined with the preceding vowel into a diphthong: 
eg. Cyprian he-ne-u-vo-n(e) keveuFov Kevevov (xevedv), Lesbian 
vados (vads), atws (705), evadwxe, Homeric evade, aviayor; 
Apollonius Dyskolos bears witness, that in evade and vaios the 
following v combined with the ea into a syllable’, he accordingly 
analysed et-aéde, i.e. ew-ade not ev-ade. It is trne that, if the 
ev av in such words were scanned short occasionally, as in 
avata in Pindar and avetpouévae in Aleman’, the pronunciation 
could hardly be other than avata ete.°; why then are they 
written with v? But we have not the slightest proof, that 
in these cases the poets themselves did not really use the 
digamma; subsequent copyists have in general as far as 
possible removed the antiquated symbol from the texts. For 
the rest av ev were neither at the end nor the beginning of a 
word readily shortened, in marked contrast to the correspond- 
ing diphthongs with ¢; the examples cited with shortened ev 
Onpeter and edwvos are only from the rustic Hipponax’*, and but 
little can be added from the authors that have come down to 
us: dyvedwy in Pindar, Zev adeEnrop in Sophocles®. Yet, if the 
pronunciation were dy év, the syllable must have been scanned 
short where a vowel followed not in isolated instances but 
always and without exception. How comes it then, that a 
learned man like Bursian® declares, that he finds ne evidence, 
that the ancient Greeks did not pronounce av and ev as av and 
ev? The Greeks of to-day pronounce e8o and evo precisely 
alike; the ancients are said si dis placet to have done the same, 


l KevevFév Dial, Inschr. 20; Apol- 3 Curt. Htym.® 569, 
lon. m. émepp. p. 559. 29 (p. 149 ed. 4 Schol. Hephest. p. 107 Westph. 
Sehneider-Uhlig); see Giese Acol. Dial. 5 Pind. Pyth. 8. 35; Soph. O. C. 
22. 143, So also Zed Odvvmce in the verse 
2 In the Egypt. frg. col. 2, v.29. in Rbhl no. 75. 
Also in Alerus frg. 41 Bergk tyxeie 6 Verhaudl. der Philologenvers. in 


is handed down, Athen, x. 430 4, al- Frankfurt am Main (1861) S. 187. 
though in ib, 430 c. x1, I8] 4 éyxee. 
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but their poets have obstinatcly scanned the one as a Pyrrhic 
the other as a trochee. If then Bursian finds no evidence, this 
must not be ascribed to any real lack of material; whoever 
will take the trouble to cast about him, will find on this very 
point embarras de richesse. It would moreover be absolutely 
monstrous, if the pronunciation were as in modern Greek, that 
the Grammarians should so consistently reckon au ev as 
diphthongs, although they do not regard a8 ¢8 as diphthongs ; 
and they are not only counted as diphthongs, but as genuine 
diphthongs, different from ue, and not only as genuine diph- 
thongs, but actually as diphthongs «ata xpdow'. Whoever 
continues to see no impossibility here, but still hopes to find a 
way out of the ditticulty, may proceed to explain how dedrye, 
Zed, Bacired ete. can have the circumflex accent. And why is 
ATTO to be aftu, TOTTO on the other hand not toftw but 
tutu? Or how can the Rhetor Demetrius note the euphonious 
character of the name Kvvos, because it consists entirely of 
vowels up to the last letter?? Of what avail against all this 
are such poor arguments as that drawn from AFTTO and the 
writing atov and éatovd common after the Ist century B.c. for 
avtov and éavtov’, which it is alleged can only be compre- 
hended by supposing the pronunciation to have been avtw and 
not autu? As a matter of fact this word being troublesome and 
difficult to pronounce considering its frequency was very natur- 
ally made easy in the popular speech and finally lost even the @ 
Gnod. Gr. tod tis ctc.): but the most obvious mitigation of its 
difficulty even if the pronunciation were autu, could only be the 
rejection of the w. In the same way in popular pronunciation 
the German name Auguste loses its wu, in late Latin too we find 
Agustus, Cladius, with which we may compare Agosto and 
Zaragoza (Caesaraugusta) and Italian Metaro and Pesaro (Me- 
taurus, Pisaurum)*. Accordingly aw can very easily produce a; 


1 Cp. p. 22 above. p. 137). EZTETQ écra: aire Phryg. 
* Demetr. x. epunv. $69 (see p. 66). Bull. de corr. hell. vir. 251. 
3 So in Greek text of Monum. 4 Corssen Ausspr. 1.2 p. 664; W. 


Ancyr.; further instances from Delos Schmitz Beitr. zur lat. Sprachkunde 
Bull. de corr, hell. 111, 153; Lemnos 96 ff.; Diez Gr. 1.2 171. Seelmann 
ib. 1v. 543. Athens C. I. A. 1.478 Ausspr. d. Lat. 223. 

c. 6; 487, 5, Add, 489, 15 (G. Meyer? 
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indeed if we are to believe the Greek philologist Psichari, we 
must absolutely recognize in ards, which survives to this day 
dialectically, a proof of the original diphthongal pronunciation of 
av; for, according to him, atos cannot be explained from «ftos’. 
Above all how could av change to 0? Nevertheless this vowel 
has here and there in Doric been developed from au: carTwrtas 
Corre- 
spondingly in Cretan ev becomes ov; Youdsa wWer'dn, émeta- 
dovpa*. That is to say in the case of av we have xpdous, just 
as at becomes y by xpaors: in the case of ev émixpateca, just as 
t arises from es by the same process. When furthermore we 
find im the centuries just preceding the Christian era, in various 


fr ’ 5 a “ Sun ’ A e ag 
YOIN KATATAUW, AVOWTOV from AUTOS AUTOUV = E€aUTOU . 


dialects and also in the cow, cupeéovea written for cupievouca, 
oKxeoOnxa Kateckéacer, Kevupers and so on‘, I can well under- 
stand, how in pronunciation the v which was really inconveni- 
ent was got rid of, but not how v should have been allowed to 
drop out just in those cases, where it stood between vowels’. 
Accordingly under the assumption, that av ev were aw eu, our 
difficulties vanish on all sides; under the other assumption we 
are absolutely surrounded with difficulties, if not impossibilities. 

In Cretan avea = adxn, evOiv = €dOeiv®: al el becoming 


1 Psichan Rev. Crit. 1887, 266. 

2 Ahrens D. D. 185; G. Meyer? 
p. 139. On the other hand Baeotian 
agaurt Dial. Inschr. 385, 391. 

3 Ahrens D, D. 187; G. Meyer? 
p. 139; Bull. de corr. hell. 1v. 354. 

4 Ahrens ib. 188; Curtius Séiels, 
Gesellsch. d. W. xvi. 219; a very eom- 
plete collection of examples G, Meyer? 
p. 137 ff. Even on the Lam. Styr. 
Rbh} 3725! "Eadkléns (earelessness? 
ep. no, 6, 73, 104 et¢., where all sorts 
of letters are omitted). C. I. Gr. 2909 
(Mykale)=Bechtel 144 wpuravéwvros, 
trustworthy? Ib. 2107° (Pantikapaion) 
[Bacid\]éovros. (It must be remembered 
that Ionic EO=EY.) But in 26014 
this Baord. is certainly not to be read, 
see Le Bas, and 2919 (Tralles, also with 
fac.) is a modern forgery, see Fréliner 
in Bechtel p. 148. 


5 Before consonants évolas C. I, A. 
11. 616, 19 (ib. 1. 16 éravéoa: for éraw.), 
ameNeOépa Osann Syll. inser. p. 440. To 
these examples and a few others in 
Meyer Ladd rodvddxn Pap. L. 43, xécopar 
for xeto, Kaibel 816 (Rome; Wagner 
de epigr. Gr. [Leipzig 1883] p. 45); 
"Aldvwr Sterret Arch. Iust. of America, 
ui. no, 513, 598; Tle\texros Rhodes 
Bull. de corr. h, 1x. 115; Paorw Phryg. 
ib, vin. 246; but “E@tyayos Styra 
RGbhl] 372, 114 must be eaneelled, sce 
Beehtel 19, 193, 

® Ahrens D. D. 1. (from the 
gramimarinns, at present no evidence 
from inseriptions, if adev@ial on the 
Gortynian inscrip. [v. 18] is nothing 
more than a seribe’s error). On the 
supposed Thasian ’AvAwday = "Aydao- 
gav sce Bechtel Phas. Iuschr. p. 11. 
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au eu as in Romance, where in most dialects the next step 
was for au to become o, though in some it has remained. In the 
same way we may explain Beeotian evdopos for E8dopues and ev- 
Sopyjxovta (if really existing) in Coreyra’. Similarly we find 
on some of the most faulty papyri padéos and padros for 
pasos”. The Romance languages furnish excellent analogies 
on this poimt also: Spanish ecudud from civ(i)tat-, cautivo 
from captivus; Provencal paraula Fr. parole from parab(oyla, 
ete? As regards transliteration imto and from other lan- 
guages, Terentianus Maurus speaks of Latin au ew and 
Greck av ev as perfectly similar sounds*; accordingly Paulus, 
Aurelius are represented by IadXos, Avpydsos. If then in 
face of this Bursian has recourse to the argument, that we 
know nothing of the pronunciation of Latin au, that is only 
evading the matter; he must allow the logical conclusion : 
avspices, avt, avrum. This people are naturally not willing to 
do*, in spite of the famous Cauneas = cave ne eas®; the fact is 
rather this, that vy was pronounced as a semi-vowel, like English 
w, and therefore readily combined with @ before consonants 
forming au: cau(e)neas, auceps from avis, aufero. It must be 
regretted for our purpose, that the Romans expressed con- 
sonantal and vowel V with one symbol; the poets however by 
seanning Agaue @uoe, Huander, have taken sufficient care that 


1 Ahrens D, A. 174; C. I. Gr. 1563, 
1845 (Dial. Inschr. 491, 17; 3206, 47). 


xpovoy quod d\da notum est, sicut A 
nostratibus. (There is no information 


2 Papyr. L. 40, 41; a stronger in- 
stance still éuS\evoavras Papyr. Lond. 
(ed. Forshall) mm. 11 for éuBréyavras 
le. €uBdXéroavras. The author of the 
three documents is the hermit of the 
Serapeum, the Macedonian son of 
Ptolemy Glaukias. 

S Diez. 278, 281, 289 ete: 

4 Terent. Maur, v. 467 ff.: AV et 
EY, quas sic habemus cum Grais com- 
muniter, corripi plerumque possunt— 
(481) AV tamen ecapere videtur saepe 
productum sonum, auspices cum dico 
et aurum, sive Graecus avpiov. mira nec 
putanda nobis talis alternatio est 6di- 


iP: 


elsewhere on du, K. L. Schneider Gr. 
p. 58.) Some Roman grammarians 
wished to transliterate av ev by ay ey, 
Curt. Valerianus in Cassiodor, K. vit. 
158. 

5 Terent. M. says also very ex- 
pressly v. 480: hance enim (EV) si 
protrahamus, 4 sonabit, F et J’, sylla- 
bam nec invenimus ex tribus voealibus. 
The alleged testimony of Beda for the 
pronunciation avrum does not exist 
according to Keil’s edition (vir. 228, 
20). 

6 On this (Cie. de Div. 11, 40, 84) 
vide Henrichsen p. 132. 
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the difference of pronunciation as contrasted with dvus lévis 
should be evident. And supposing that v had been doubled in 
these words we should find the writing ewuoe (like Afatia). 
Moreover, had ’Atpevs been pronounced Atrefs or Atrevs, the 
Romans would never have declined these proper names by the 
second declension, as they do: Atret Atreo Atreum’. The 
Greeks on their side represent consonantal v by ov, even in cases 
where it is preceded by a, e: "Oxrdaouios, Neouvnpos ; and side by 
side with this appears ’Oxracos®. Yet, if Greek ave had been 
avi, neither mutilation nor monstrous piling up of vowels would 
have been necessary; ‘Oxtavios, Levijpos would have served 
their purpose. The latter mode of writing oceurs after 
Hadrian’s time®, although so late as the period of Septinuus 
Severus the writing Neovjpos far preponderates*. There was 
indeed nothing extraordinary in the representation of eve by 
evn ic. eve, as in the bibheal names Aevi, Eva, Aavid, and 
this is quite wrongly used as an argument on their side by 
the followers of Reuchlin; the Copts also write CTA, ie. 
Euha, where the h ean only be put in on account of the hiatus’®. 
But the fact that Latin av ev is written from the second century 
onwards with av ev, though never before, suggests that the 
modern Greck pronunciation had at that time begun®, and 
naturally first before vowels. The only real difficulty in this 
question is to get any information as to the beginning of the 
present pronunciation ; for the available material is in part of an 
absurdly questionable character. A bad Attic Epigram of the 
time of Hadrian, which has tormented our learned men quite 
unduly, gives év evdynBowoe waraiotpai[s 2], which is explained 
by Kaibel in such a manner, that he makes the author sean 
ef Boor from metrical necessity and represent this seansion by 
eud =eff, while according to others wadalotpais is the right 


1 The vulgar pronunciation was tions (note 292) we find Seov. and }\d- 
Orphaeus three syllables, as Aristacus, ovos no, 279, 845, 426, 534, 536, 613, 
Mar. Victorin. K. vi. 66 f., Scelmann 620; Ney. 366, 1. 56. 


oon 5 Stern NKopt. Gr. p. 19. Also 
2 Dittenberger Hern. vr. 302 ff, Webrew Van=English w, Stade Hebr. 
3 do. p. 306. Gr, 65. 


+ p. 306, 3. In Sterret’s mserip- ® So Dittenberger 1. ¢. 
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reading and evp78. is shortened by the verse-wright from 
evepnZ.' For my part I have the greatest hesitation in assign- 
ing ev=ef andg@=f to the time of Hadrian; for before con- 
sonants, according to what has been said before, the modern 
Greck pronunciation cannot have prevailed even in the time 
of Terentianus Maurus (end of the third century). The 
change must be explained by the endeavour of language to 
get rid of all diphthongs, to which end the other means, viz. 
krasis and émixpareva, were not in this case sufficient; it has 
however brought with it barbarous dissonances, since the v 
has become sharpened to f before hard consonants. The sound 
f, as we shall have occasion to shew further on, was on the 
whole entirely foreign to the classical language, and cannot be 
shewn to have existed even in the dialects; there is nowhere 
anything hke efhratos efstrotos (evxpatos, evatpwros), and also 
nothing like aftos (avros), since no dialect, even supposing it 
had a spirant at that period, allowed this spirant to stand 
before a tenuis. According to Dittenberger we have an 
instance of the consonantal pronunciation of v in av in Iaova- 
diva on a Roman inscription of the late Empire, since, if av had 
still had the sound of au, it would have been written TlavAdiva, 
as always before*. However even this argument is a desperate 
expedient: TaovANiva according to him is to prove this, Opaov- 
XIOX (Opacdaros?) on the other hand on another Roman 
inscription’, 1c. aov in the case of a Greek name, of course proves 
the opposite, and the same is true of the above mentioned 
yoveovo ctc., in all which cases the insertion of the O was just 
as much a work of supercrogation as in TaovAAdva. When 
however we find in Asia Minor, it is true on a very late inscrip- 
tion, xatecxeovacay TS Praoviavea, the author must doubiless 


1@. 1. A. ui. 1104, Kaibel Epigr. ev—. This appears to me at any rate 


956 (the stone is lost): cixéva ride 
Tlofewds ev edd. madalarpae (even the 
last s is supported only by one copy) 
Tevias Koountov OjxaTo Nup@oddtov. Ia- 
Aaiotpa[s] Boeckh Dittenb. (cp. the 
same Iferm. x11. 1 f.); on the other hand 
Neubauer Herm. x1. 139 takes eid.= 
€¢7Bor with pleonastic vanda play on 


Jess monstrous than K.’s explanation, 
who moreover takes év é¢.=alv éo. 
(Neub. ‘as one of the Ephebi’); both 
connect mwadalarpa with revéas. 

2 Dittenberger p. 307; C. I. Gr. 
6665 (on the Via Latina). 

°C. I. Gr. 6669 (epitaph of a freed- 
man of Tiberius). 
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have pronounced kateske-vasan just as Fla-viano', But there 
can be no two opinions about caterxéBace and aredréprepos on 
inscriptions of a period later but unfortunately not to be more 
accurately determined®. Moreover a Spanish Pablo points with 
certainty to a Greek Pavlos, since Paulus would give Polo. 
Ulfilas also represents av ev by av and atv (Pavlus aivaggelyo), 
and this Gothic v was certainly intended to represent a Greek 
spirant, although in Germanic words it was rather a semivowel, 
corresponding to the old German w. However Latin au also 
becomes av in Gothic: havtsyo for cautio. 


II. CONSONANTS. 


SECTION 21, 
Consonantal system in ancient and modern Greek. 


As regards the pronunciation of the consonants Bursian 
again says, that he sees no reason in the case of any of them, 
except possibly 8, to deviate from the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion, I on the contrary see many reasons in the case of many 
of them ; indeed I find almost the whole sound-system different. 
The ancients, as is well known, distinguish between dgdewva 
and auidwva, mutae and semivocales, a distinction which 
corresponds approximately to that which is made by modern 
phoneticians between explosives and fricatives. According to 
the ancients % wvpa, according to some also 6 @ y, are 
npipwva; By da x« 7 and according to the ordinary classifica- 
tion d y @ are mutes; three double-consonants are added, each 
formed by the combination of a mute and a semi-vowel, namely 
C&W. This distribution according to the modern promuneiation 
appears in the following shape. Not only 6 @ x, but also B dy 
and ¢, are reckoned among the fricatives; 7 « 7 are the only 
explosive sounds, & yw the only double-consonants. ‘There 
remain to be noted the loss of the spiritus asper, which was 


1 Sterret (p.80,n. 5 above) no. 279. 2015 (Callipolis), Bull, de corr. hell. 
2 Kareox. C. 1. Gr. 3693 (Cyziens), 1888, 202 (Kios); ame\. 5922" (Rome). 
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not reckoned in the alphabet, but belonged to the fricatives, 
the new formation of the fricative y not only from y but also 
from vowel 7, in many cases diminishing the number of syllables 
(tatpos yittirds, motos pyos); lastly the universal abandonment 
of the lengthening of the consonants represented in writing by 
their doubling: ddda pronounced ald, wAXrA@ meld. I think 
therefore, that the transformation of the sound-conditions could 
hardly have been greater, especially as even the cxplosive 
sounds which have remained have in certain cases a special 
pronunciation, conflicting with the writng—We will begin 
our more detailed examination with the nu/@eva, under which 
head we shall reckon the spiritus asper. 


SECTION 22, 
Pronunciation of the nasals MNI. 


The Greeks have and had three nasal sounds, corresponding 
to the three classes of mutes: the labial nasal yp, the dental v, 
and the guttural, which has no especial symbol in the alphabet 
and is represented by y (2 in Lepsius), called by certain 
grammarians dyna or dyyua. Only v can be used as a 
final, but final vy was assimilated in the context to following 
consonants, i.e. it became mw or y respectively, and more 
rarcly X p a: Top ‘Podsov, GA Néyouvar, és WSs, ésoTHrer or 
é€aTnAne. Inscriptions preserve abundant testimony to this, 
and in many, at least before mutes and yp, assimilation 1s 
consistently carried out®; even manuscript authority is not 


1 In the modern dialects according 1885. The Ionic Inscript. of Halicar- 


to Psichari (cp. Rev. crit. 1887, 264 n. 
4) the vanished nasal has developed a 
doubling of the consonant: aé@os avéos, 
nifi voppn, texxiro Tov xotpov, toyyero 
Tov yépov(7a), torrafti Tov padrny. 

2 (Ch ie sla To, Yi, Wek, SE, Ss, Bul Bias) 
ete. So also éoryicavre i.e. évor. 
834°", 28. Cp. Giese Acol. Dial. 33 ff.; 
Cauer in Curt. Stud. vit. 295 ff.; Meis- 
terhans ed. 2, p. 86; Hecht Orthogr. 
dial. Forschungen 1, Progr. Kénigsb. 


nassus Bull, de corr. hell. Iv. 303 has 
sometimes €\ Avpico@e sometimes év 
Avpisoae; the older one R,. 500 1, 41 
TOS TUMTAVT WY. 

3 Consistently carried out e.g. on 
the Megarian inscrip. C. I. Gr. 1052 
(Dial. Inschr. 3003): in the rescript 
of Cn. Manlius to the inhabitants of 
Heraclea Latmi, C. I. Gr. 3800, Le 
Bas v. no. 588, Dittenb. 209 (only 1. 9 


mpovoway Toei Pat), 
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wanting ou some papyri’, and doubtless in the Attic and 
Macedonian periods this mode of writing was largely made use 
of in the texts of authors. But it appears, that in time the 
general tendency was, in the cultivated speech, to isolate words 
more and pronounce each distinctly by itself’, as is shewn in an 
especial degree by the dropping of elision and crasis. In any 
case very few traces of assimilation have remained in our best 
manuscripts, and in our present manner of writing none; the 
modern Greek popular pronunciation on the other hand retains 
certain traces of it, although in general it rejects final vy alto- 
gether®. Conversely with us assimilation in the interior of 
words is regular, with the ancients this is not so much the 
case: it is not only that cvvrAapyBava, éveadetv and in gencral 
év- guv- jav- before all sounds is on papyri the more common 
writing‘, but also on inscriptions "OXvuyria, XavBavéeTw, avevpa, 
émevey and such like appear at all periods with greater or 
less frequency®. To infer from this, as some have done, that 
the Grecks pronounced the nasal before consonants in the 
French way, is an extraordinary piece of perversity®; however 

1 Pap. L. 2 (Dialectics) col. 2 rap 
roinrayv, 3 obbep maya, 5 éy yuvaiti, 7 
TOY ye, 8 mpoctdoicap. pdos, 9 ay yivotTo, 
11 radu wonrdy. However it is not 
frequent on this careful and very old 
manuscript. Pap. 1 has only pey yep 
col. 6, and ¢u Bpaxet in the acrostic v. 
2. On the other hand a Herculanean 
ms. (Gompertz Wiener Akad, Ba. 
83, 87 ff.) which also shews e for m : 
drap woppwhey mobev. émirjdiopy. mpacw. 
TOP MporHpewy 


soon after the beginning of the 3rd 
century B.c. 

3 Foy p. 2£ (rov mapaxahw pron. 
tombarakald, rév médexov tombdlemo). 

4 On the mss. of Hypereides cp. 
my table of comparison p. x1. Pap. 
L. 1. 11 évxéxXNecxev €vxAlt. 18, 19 cuvea- 
raduver. Philod. 7. dpy. ut. 14 évrocei, 
xvi. 13 mdvrodda. 

5 ’Odurrla “OXNvmios is absolute- 
ly the usual spelling on the ancient 
Olympian inscriptions; assimilation 
in general was much more carelessly 
carried out in early times than 
later on. “Erepye C. I. A. u 51, 


yiyvomevoy Kal Top 
pawopevun. 70 reyouevdu. wore. KaTayé- 
Nagroy yap etc. 

2? Hecht 1. c. p. 32 cites (after G. 


Hermann de emend. rat. gr. gr. ¢. IW.) 
Dionys. 7. ov. p. 158 KR. :—xdurav 
méwrere in Pindar is an instanee of 
harsh juxtaposition, since the dental » 
and the labial r do not agree well and 
do not fuse together at all into the 
beginning of a syllable.—According to 
liccht assimilation ceases at Athens 


movirys 603; avxupa 811 p, 3; dvyré\wy 
constantly C. I. Gr. 1840 (Coreyra). 
On the ancient Attic inser. vide Caner 
p. 288 f. On Attic in general Meister- 
hans ed. 2, p. 85-8. 

8 J, Schmidt Vokalismus ad. indog. 
Spr. p. 116 ff., who ealls this a nasal 
vowel and trausliterates nyphe. G. 
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no doubt before 8 r ¢ Ww the w was not pronounced as a full 
mas at the beginning of a syllable or a word. We have 
express testimony to this, with reference not only to w but 
to Latin m’, and the same applies to the German pronuncia- 
tion of mp mb, the closing of the lips not bemg completed 
before the sounds p b have been reached. This then and the 
habit of dividing into syllables, causing the nasal to become 
in a certain degree final, gives a sufficient explanation of that 
manner of writing?» A yet more undefined pronunciation of 
the nasal, especially before labials, led to eutire assimilation or 
even omission: Boeot. érmaci =éuracis (éyxtnows), “OduT- 
miya®; found sporadically in the most various localities 
"Aguitpiza, vidn, “Odvmikds, "APaBBos, etc. The most im- 
portant phenomenon of this kind is the so-called v éger- 
KuoTiKoy, i.e. a nasal after-sound following final -e (e«) and 
-t (especially ot), which was present in Attic and Ionic from 
an early period and thus made its way into the common lan- 
guage. This nasal, which naturally took a special colouring 
from the initial letter following, was not strong enough im all 
cases to exclude hiatus and thereby prevent synalcepha, but it 


Meyer also opposes this view p. 284, in Attic we have fu8BadX\ecOa, C. I. 
with regard to Latin Seelmann 289 f, d, u, 52°; in Crete adgarw audavy, 

1 Mar. Victor. v1.16 Keil: clariin wormdy, wemarmérsé Comparetti Jus. 
studiis viri, qui aliquid de orthographia Ital.1. 147. G. Meyer? p. 267. 
scripserunt, omnes fere ainnt inter m + Tb. p. 284; J. Schmidt 1. c.; ep. 
et n litteras mediam vocem, quae non Seelmann 273. This rejection of the 
abhorreat ab utraque littera, sed neu- nasal appears in Modern Greek too, but 
tram proprie exprimat, tam nobis only before ¢?x owing to a special ten- 
deesse quam Graecis (i.e. is unrepre- dency: dgadds dudands, peBibe EpéBirOos, 
sented in writing); nam cum illi Sam- ocvxwpw, Foy p. 79, 80. In the ancient 
byx scribant, nee m exprimere nec rn. language constant in Cyprian and 
Also in Latin spellings such as Septen- Pamphylian, and before dentals and 
bris Ponpeti, Schmitz Beitr. z. lat.  gutturals as well as labials.—On the 
Sprachkunde p. 66-. Corinthian clay tablets (Rohl no. 20; 

* xéxpuywac can only be explained Dial. Inschr. 3119 f.) ’Awqurpira is writ- 
by division into syllables (Athens), ten twice with », twice with y, and twice 
Kaibel Epigr. no. 96, kadvyudrwy con- without a nasal. N¢it, for Sgiyz, C. 
stantly Inser. of Epidaurus “Ed. dpy. I. Gr. 8139 (Athenian vase); ruydvor 
1886, p. 147 sqq., 1. 57 sqq. éypay- and ruyyxdvor Ion. Papyr. (ep. p. 44, n, 
parevey C. I. A. ur. 489” 3, 3 above). Addition of nasal also 

3 The latter occurs in Bullet. de occurs in éumpiaro C. I. Gr. 18-40, 
corr. hell, 111. 385 (Kowh ddd). Also 2, ep, Seelmann 274, 
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often did effect this and as time went on its tendency to do so 
increased ; in like manner it did not necessarily make length 
by position with a following consonant, but it could do so. 
Homer and after him the whole range of poetry has made free 
use of the means here presented for convenient versification :— 
got é€aTe €oTw; Edey Edreye Edeyev; the prosaic language of 
the Attic inscriptions ueglects to denote this weak sound more 
often at an early period than later on; indeed finally from the 
Macedonian period onwards the nasal was written regularly in 
all cases or at all events completely predominates’. Accordingly 
the pronunciation may have undergone a gradual transition 
from elegé esti to a tolerably defined elegen estin. Our custom 
of placing the v égedx. in prose to prevent hiatus and in all 
cases where there is a definite pause, but elsewhere of leaving 
it out, has no foundation whatsoever. 

Initial ~ on the other hand in contrast to its weak pro- 
nunciation when final or medial is in isolated instances written 
with aspiration: MHEDAPEI, MHEIZIOX, Méi&os’; in 
Latin also initial m had its fullest sound, and the aspiration 
of initial liquids appears also in Welsh®. Some would assume 
the guttural nasal, written y, before w and vy, on account of 
the traditional name agma; for in this name, a transposition 
of yaupa, the sound itself ought according to them to occur‘. 


1 Meisterhans ed. 2, p. 88-9, based 
on the valuable treatise of Hedde 
Maassen: de litera »y Graeeorum para- 
yopica quaest. epigraphicae, Leipziger 
Studien tv. p. 1ff.—The use of v é¢. 
on Jonie inserip. contrasts sharply 


with our texts of Herodotus (Ermann " 


Curt. Stud. v. 278); eg. the longer 
Chian inserip. (Bechtel 174) and that 
of Halicarnassus (238) have y in all 
eases.—Cp. also Rh. Mus. xia. 279. 
The name épedx. is founded on an 
error, Maassen p. 43: the original 
mode of expression is 76 € EpeAkvoTiKdy 
€gTe TOU ¥. 

2 Rohl no. 514, 3844; also on thie 
inseript. of Sillyon in Pamiplhiylia (ib. 
505 Dial. Inschr. 1266) 1. 10, 21, 23 


MIIQ; C. I. Gr. 7382 where MHOWOX 
must be read with Stuart for Maoyos. 
G. Meyer? § 244 Note. (Cp. Ditten- 
berger Jahresber. f. AW, xxxvi. 146.) 

3 Prise. 1. § 36; Lepsius Stand. 
Alphab. p. 172. 

4° Westphal Griech. Gramm. 1. 1, 
17; Brugman Curt. Stud. mv. 108. 
Bvidenee as regards agma is furnished 
by Varro in Prise. 1. $39 (A. Wilmanns 
de M, Ter. Varr. libris gramm. p. 221): 
ut Ion seribit quinta et vicesima est 
litera, quam voeant ayma (ayyua ten 
Brink and Wiln1.), cuius forma nulla est 
ct vox communis est Graecis et Latinis, 
ut his verbis: aggulus aggyens agguilla 
iygerunt. Subsequently he addsto these 
ageeps aycora; neither he nor any 
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For this very reason however others emend dyyyua. For 
our part we are inclined to pronounce throughout, yiyvopuac 
ginnomat, signum sihnum, and Greek yivouat yivwonw thus 
receive an immediate explanation; moreover yv yu, although 
combinations of mute with hquid, always make syllables long 
by position. Still the latter is the case also with dw 6v, and 
on the papyrus wpa -yya is thus divided where there is a break 
of the line, not wpdy-wa’. This question hardly admits of 
decision ; certainly we cannot regard as decisive the softening 
of é« to éy before w and », for this softening takes place before 
other liquids. Modern Greek has in such cases no nasal, 
omission on the other hand occurs as in yivowat: rpdupa 
(prama) mpaypa’. 


SECTION 23. 
Pronunciation of P (and A). 


On the pronunciation of X there is nothing to note except 
that it too appears in a few mstances initially with an aspirate; 
AHABON AaSov’®, AHEON. P according to the description 
given by Dionysius was pronounced with the tip of the tongue’, 
and accordingly was as in modern Greek’ dental, not guttural. 
Singularly enough its aspiration when initial or doubled is 
supported by only one example on inscriptions PHOFAISI 
of an ancient Corcyrean epitaph*; it is however vouched for 
by Latin transliterations as well as by the Grammarians: 


other Grammarian says anything about * Foy p.77, also dvacrevapos (-acpds), 


the occurrence of the same sound before 
mn, and in the latter case g is written 
in Latin, while in the former the usual 
way is to write xn, On Latin gn cp. 
K. L. Schneider Gr. 1. 272 f.; Corssen 
1. 106; Rumpelt p, 99. 

1 Hypereid. 1. 11, 5; 27, 9; 29, 
8; 34, 28; 11. 3, 7 etc.; never divided 
otherwise in this manuscript.—’Ia- 
para of Epidaurus (Egy. 1883) 1. 
49 ori-yuara.—tInser. of Antiochus 
(Ber. Berl. Akad. 1883, 49 f.) 1v8, 14 
dtarera-ypuevars, 


Bpenévos = (Be) Bpeyuévos (Psich.). 

3 Rohl no. 360 gina, according 
to Comparetti’s reading which is rightly 
approved by Rohl (Jahresber. f. AI. 
XXXVI. [1883] p. 2). AHEON Attic vase 
(archaic) "Ed. apy. 1886 p. 87. 

+ Dionys. de compos. p. 79 R. : 76 Ge 
p (expwretrac), THs yNwoons dKpas dtoppa- 
mivovans TO Tretpua, Kal mpos Tov ovpaver 
(palate) éyyis Tay dd0rTwv avicrauévys. 

5 Foy p. 3 f. 

§ Caner Del. no. 23 (=84})=R6hl 
343, = Dial. Inschr. 3189. 
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Ithesus, Pyrrhus, which on their part shew also, that the h 
was heard after the vr’. Aspiration of initial liquids is, not 
to speak of other languages, not unknown even in German’, 
especially where we speak with much emphasis; in Greek 
we find besides MH PH the Feecadadyoe of an epitaph from 
Tanagra®. Analogies for the different values of p are furnished 
by Spanish, where also r when initial and when doubled in the 
middle of a word has a quite different and much more emphatic 
sound than medial r alone. Modern Greck, which has lost not 
only the aspirate but also the doubling of medial consonants, 
appears certainly to know no such distinction. The ancient 
language on the other hand not only as a rule wrote double 
p* where initial p either in composition or by reason of the 
augment became internal, but also treated initial p itself from 
a prosodial point of view as a double-consonant: toa Kat ta 
pnuata tixteyv Aristophanes (in anapzestic verse)’. On the 
other hand its aspiration after an aspirate, as taught by some 
Grammarians (ypovos, Apdovos, appos, but campos)’, is not borne 


1 Varro’s doubt whether hr onght 
not to be written (or again retor with- 
out h) was grounded on grammatical 
theories, Priscian 1. § 25; Cassiodorius 
K. vu. p. 152. The Copts indeed 
write hretor Stern Wopt. Gr. p. 19, and 
Bechtel Inschr. des ion. Dial. p. 133 
would take AIITPS1QN (Amorgos no. 
228) as’Apolwv, PIIPAUZO (Naxos no. 
23) as dpahoov. 

* [This emphatic pronunciation in 
German is deseribed by Dr Blass as 
follows :—We are accustomed to pro- 
nounce (in emphasis) t-hage (Tage), 
n-hein (nein), s-hage (sage), and even 
‘haber (aber), that is to say we pro- 
nounce the spiritus asper after the 
lenis.] 

3 Rohl no, 131. Dial. Inschr. 876. 

4 It is true that this rule is often 
violated; for instance mapaptuara 
in the att. Seeurkunden as C. I. A. 
74d, 9, 16, 38, 60, 78 ete. ; xarapdxrous 
C. I. A. u. 167; aropavrjpioy ete., 8. 


Caner Curt. Studien yu, 282, Meisterh. 
ed. 2, p. 78, n. 675. Doubling of 
other liquids in similar position: 
"Apxerynidov Seeurk. 809 d, 29 f; inser. 
from Eleusis "E¢. dpx. 1889, p. 49 ff. 
B, 20 dpripyarappupots (i.e. dpryyara 
pumots) ; adudeddr\eyonevwr Crete Bull. de 
corr. hell. 11. 290. Cp. G, Mieyer* 
§ 289. 

5 Cp. rappipevra on a papyrus of 
the Ptolemaic era, Wessely Wien. Stud. 
1886 p. 205; in Homer forms like 
avappoyas, xarappoov, Toppa, La Roche 
Hom. Texrtkr. 389, though Aristarehus 
certainly wrote not only ro pa, but 
dtapaloe: (~-——), roNtpynves. The same 
fluctuation however appears in Homer 
in the case of the other liquids, 

6 D. A. 1. 693: of dpxatoe ypaypa- 
Tuxol TO wey pera Yrdod etpioxopevoy p 
eyldow, To 5¢ wera Sacdos é6acivvov’ olov 
ro 'Arpetts xal xampos eyidouv, ro 6e 
xXpovos appos Opovos ESdcvvoy. 
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out by its treatment in prosody, since yp no more than xp 
makes length by position. Among the dialects, aspiration of 
the p as well as the vowels was unknown in Afolic*; in other 
places it was omitted in the few words, where the second syllable 
began with p (aspirated ?): ’Papos Rarhos*, while @ @ x im the 
second syllable produce no alteration: péPos, pad, paxia. 


SECTION 24. 
Pronunciation of X. 


In the case of « we have no reason not to recognize in the 
modern Greck pronunciation, which gives to s the sharp, or 
according to present nomenclature surd sound, that current in 
ancient times. The case, where a medial or liquid follows the 
a, is and was an exception: Syupva pr. Zmyrna, with the 
French pronunciation of z, 1c. with soft or sonant s; in like 
manner éopév ezmen, oBévvupe zbennyme*®. A proof of this is 
given by the writing with € not infrequent in antiquity after 
the Alexandrine period: Zuvpva, O8évyupe*; it was actually 
a pot of controversy among the Grammarians, which spelling 
was more correct®. In this instance Z cannot express a double- 
consonant but only the soft s which had always been contained 
init. In the interior of a word before a consonant the Greeks 
were uncertain, whether the right division of syllables was éo-ré 
or €-o7t°, and perhaps the pronunciation was essti (€o-o7/), not 
unlike the German in similar cases. In fact the doubling of ¢ 

1 Ahrens D, A. p. 20. Meister Gr. 


Dial. 100 f. 
2 Herodian 1. 547 L.; G. Meyer? p. 


spelling in Latin (zmaragdus) s. K. L. 
Schneider Gr. 1. 381 f., Seelmann 315. 


176. (According to Herodian himself 
the p was yor in both syllables, 1. ¢.) 

> On the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion of B y u v Foy p. 50; the same 
holds good before 6 X p, even in the 
case of words in connection like xaos 
doddos (Psich.). 

+ Franz. Elem. epigr. p. 247; G. 
Meyer? p. 224 f.; the oldest example is 
Iledagyixdv (Argos, time of Alexander) 
Le Bas 11, 122. On the corresponding 


5 Sext. Empir. p. 688 Bk. (¢pedov 
Yutpva or Kuirtov Zuvpva). Cp. Lucian, 
gov. kpic. 9. 

§ Sext. Empir. 1, ¢.’Apio-riwv or’ Apt- 
aTiwy (68-pimos Or 6-Bpiuos, that which 
follows is certainly perplexing). On 
papyri and inscrip., which end the lines 
with a full syllable, the division is 
sometimes éc-ri sometimes é-ori Prefat. 
Hyper. p. 1x. xvi. The lauara (Edy. 
1883, 1885) also divide after ¢, also the 
inser, of Antioch (n. 323). 
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is found very frequently on old dialectic inseriptions ; in isolated 
cases even on Attic inscriptions: AéooBov, ypayacc@at, eia- 
otyv, and instances continue to be found down to a late 
period’. Boeckh?® was inclined to regard this as an indication 
of the sound s, English sh, and his suggestion has found many 
to repeat 1t; it is however as unwarranted as it is unmaintain- 
able and is at present given up*® The sound § is unknown 
even in cultivated modern Greek ; if the ancients had possessed 
it, they would doubtless have made use of the proper Phoenician 
symbol to express it. 


SECTION 25. 
Spiritus asper. 


At this point we must treat of the rough breathing, which 
also belongs to the fricatives or semivocales, although the 
ancients did not reckon it in among the letters at all. Besides 
the olians of Asia Minor the Asiatic Jonians* lacked the 
breathing, and the alphabet of the latter having the value e 
for H became that used throughout the Greek world. In 
Magna Graecia however after the adoption of the Ionian alpha- 
bet a new symbol was employed for h, namely the divided H F°, 
and this very symbol was used by the Grammarians perhaps as 
early as from Aristotle’s time onwards®, not however written in 


1G. Meyer? p. 225 f. Attic eg. 
dpoara C, I. A. 1. 9, 20, "Agorumadays 
233, 28; AdooBov 11. 52°; ypayarc0at 
320 ; éctedavwooar 507 ; elacriy cicard 
272, 573°; even grdoripwooxal 603. 
Meisterh.? p. 68-9. In a few isolated 
cases x is similarly doubled: “Exxrwp 
Corinth. Vase Dial. Iuschr. 3122; 
exxtov C. 1. A. 1, 3143 éxxr[o]i 1060; 
exkmemrwxotwv 224; exxrerécavm This- 
be RGbhl no. 284; éxxravras and ’Ac- 
onvamin Elateia Bull. de corr, h. x. 
380; with division of syllables at end 
of line ¢x x0éuara (i.e. €x0, €x8.) Cos, 
Bull, de corr, kh. v1. 249 1. 59 £. 

2 Boeekh on C. I. Gr. 

3 For instanee by G. Meyer le. I 


a 255 


have treated this point exhaustively in 
the Satura philologa H, Sauppio oblata 
p. 121. See also Seelmann 144 f. on 
the same point in Latin. 

1 Giese Acol. Dial. 389 ff. 

5 Occurring on inscr. of Tarentum 
and Heraclea. Also on Vases, so C. I. 
Gr. 7612, 8351, 8391; but -IAPIEQS 
Tralles C. I. Gr. 2919 does not exist; 
sce p. 80, n, 4. 

6 Aristot. El. Soph. p. 177. b 3 on 
Gpos and épos: €v peév roils yeypappevas 
ravrov bvoua, dray €x Twrv alrwr oTot- 
xelwy yeypaupévory 7 xal woadTws, Kaxet 
5° 75n wapagnua rowotyra’ ra dé bley- 
yopeva ov Tavra. 
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the same line with the other letters, but written above as a 


diacritic mark A. At a subsequent period the corresponding 
symbol 4 was invented for the spiritus lenis, i.e. the absence of 
the breathing’, and the rounding of these symbols gave our 
present mode of representing the spiritus. Its representation 
in Latin shews that the h was still heard in the Hellenistic 
dialeet ; moreover the aspiration of the tenuis in elision was 
consistently observed, although not always in a way identical 
with our own; for we find for example, peOomwpivds, xal’éros 
and dwédeyétns, ed'icn, adéotadxa®. Similar fluctuations are 
well known in Latin from the first century B.c. and onwards 
both in the case of consonants and vowels*; Catullus’ poem on 
Arrius and his chommoda, hinsidiae illustrates this best*. In the 
case of consonants aspiration came in about this time from the 
Greek, in the ease of vowels it must conversely from this time 
onwards have lost ground in the popular language, so that 
it was in the cultivated language that uncertainty prevailed, 
where to pronounce and write and where not. That educated 
people continued to pronounce the h even during the Empire is 
shewn, to take an example, by a passage of Quintilian, where he 
langhs at those people as affected, who greet one another with 
avé instead of havé on account of the derivation from avére’. 


1 The definitions tpocwdia yxy or sumption, that Greeks or Romans 


mvedpua yiddv (the latter properly speak- 
ing an unsuitable expression) can mean 
absolutely nothing else: Yudds is devoid 
of breath, and Seelmann p. 262 is mis- 
taken, when he takes the expressions 
daceta and yy to mean not something 
absolutely opposite, but only different 
degrees of aspiration. Latin writers 
have been (as so often) awkward in 
their translation of the terms, and 
the passages spoken of by S. from 
their grammarians, whieh would not 
allow to h the value of a letter, have 
no value for phonetics whatsoever, 
but only shew like countless others the 
dependence of Latin grammaron Greek. 
For my part I see no reason for the as- 


pronounced the unaspirated vowels 
differently from the Germanic and 
Romance peoples of to-day.” 

2G. Meyer? p. 244. Dittenberger 
Syil. Ind. p. 781 f. 784. Me@or. is the 
regular spelling Pap. L. 1; dwéexérys 
Kaibel Epigr. 112, ep. 190, 205, 222; 
Rich. Wagner de epigr. gr. (uipz. 1883) 
p. 90; on ddécrartxa ete. ep. Keil 
Schedae epigr. p. 7 ft. 

3 Corssen Ausspr. 1.2 104. 

4 Catullus carm. 84. 

5 Quintil. 1. 6, 21: multum enim 
litteratus, qui sine aspiratione et pro- 
ducta secunda syllaba salutarit (avere 
est enim). In the whole section he is 
speaking only of correctness of pronun- 
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But after the second half of the seeond century A.D. h in 
inscriptions is more and more frequently wrongly put in and 
wrongly omitted'; the letter was therefore evidently dis- 
appearing, and the same development took place in Greck. 
The Copts, it is true, continue to represent the spiritus in 
Greek loan-words almost without exception with their 2 (h): 
hoste, hina, hote ete.?; it cannot therefore have disappeared in 
the second century. The cultivated pronunciation certamly 
retained it much longer, just as in Latin, where we find 
Augustine testifying to the offence taken in his time at pro- 
nuneiations such as ominem®. Modern Greek however knows 
the aspiration no more than the Romance languages; for 
the French owe their h aspiré to the Germans. If however 
we infer from the growing uncertainty in the use of the symbol 
in Latin that the sound was beginning to disappear, are we not 
bound to make the same inference with regard to the Attic 
of the fifth century B.c.? For here too the cases are very 
numerous, where H ought to stand and does not*, The 
converse of this is of less frequent occurrence, except on one 
inscription which was evidently cut by a foreigner, where éy, 
oixey ctc. are written im the most surprising manner®. It has 
indeed actually been maintaimed, that the breathing was no 
longer heard among the Athenians of the 4th century®, and this 
view receives support from passages of Aristotle, where the 


ciation; he comes to orthography in 
c. 7. The question is also settled by 
e. 5, 17 ff.; Vel. Long. K. vii. 68 f., ete. 

? Corssen |. c. p. 110; Seelmann p. 
265 f. (the wall inscrip. of Pompeii 
shew the same uncertainty as early as 
the 1st ecnt., ep. on the confusion of 
ae and e in the same, p. 69, n. 1). 

2 Stern Nopt. Gr. p. 19. 

3 August. Confess. 1. ¢. 18 § 29 
(Seelmann p. 265).—Among Greeks 
eompare (Oros) Prolegomen. Hephiaest. 
p. 93 W.: ylverat Bpadurys res Tod Xpdvou, 
ws kal tv ry bacela Adyerat, dia THs 
dtelas (Aos in xadés longer than in 
pidos). 

§ Collected by Caner C. St. vru. 


232 ff. On the inseript. of Eleusis 
found subsequently (C. I. A. 1v. 27 b) 
the symbol is omitted about once in 
every ten instances. Bull. de corr. h. 
xu, 131 it is always written except in 
composition; C. I. 4. 1v. 53* (B.c. 418/7) 
only in the word iepév, being left out 
everywhere clse, evidently owing to 
the inflnence of the Ionie writing, 
traces of which appear there in other 
instances, 

5 C.I.A. 1. 824. (A@qvatos Bull. 
y. 178 (on vase) is krasis, ep. C. I. A. 1. 
423 ff.) 

6 y. Schiitz Hist. alphabet. Att. p. 
54 ff.; G. Meyer Gr.? p, 212. 
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distinction between od where and ov is désignated as one of 
pitch without the least mention of breathing’. But on the 
opposite side we have another passage of the same author, 
according to which épos and épos were identical im writing but 
not in sound?; moreover we find the aspiration of tenues in 
clision constantly taking place in Attic, in contrast to the Ionic 
xatatep, THPHI (79 “Hpy), amijynows®. Moreover Plato's 
Kratylus contains two important passages, of which the reading 
is it is true corrupt, but the sense of which cannot be mistaken. 
Socrates derives the word ériar}n on one occasion, starting 
from the philosophical standpoint of Heraclitus, from ETF OMAL, 
according to which it must be éeor., on another occasion how- 
ever, considering it from the Eleatic standpoint, from ioTnpLe, 
that is é-iot}yn. The former is expressed according to the 
recorded text thus: 86 6) éwBaddovtas Se? TO ef (€) ErtoT NY 
ait dvouater; the latter: épOdrepov eat Baotep viv avTod 
Thy apy éyerv waddov 3) €uBaddovtas (éxB.) TO Et (E) emeaT»)- 
pny, Gra TH éuBornv Toujcacbat avti THS ev TO Et (€) EY TO 
iota’. Since éuBadrrew often occurs in the Aratylus of the 
interpolation of a letter, and that which is here interpolated is 
the breathing, the object to ¢u8adXovtas in both places must 
have been the name of the breathing. JT suggest therefore that 
the symbol - was already known to Plato, as a mapaonpor 
written over letters, and that the name answering to its form 
was the first half of 7a, accordingly 7. If then we substitute 
zo 4 (or 76 £) in both places for to et, I think we shall have 
restored these much abused passages. To return, the chief point 
is, that such an inference proves too much. For there is scarcely 


a clialect, 


1 Aristot. El. Soph. p. 166b 1, 178 
a 2 (ro pev o&dTepov ro 6¢ Bapitepov 
pnbev). K. E. A, Schmidt Beitr. z. 
Gesch. d. Grammatik p. 155 f. wishes 
to explain this on the assumption, that 
in the combinations pév ov (me-nu) and 
ro of mentioned by Ar, the spiritus 
was not perceptible; but in that case 
where was it? Only at the beginning 
of a sentence ? 

2 Here also Aristotle is speaking of 
mpocwoia, and must therefore have used 


where there is not fluctuation®; even on the tables 


this word in the same more general 
sense as later writers (ep. Schmidt 1. c. 
Siete) s 

3 Rohl no. 500, 1. 19 (Halic.), 384 
(Samos), Bull, de corr, h. wv. 115 = 
Dittenb. 349 (Teos). 

4 Plat. Nratyl, 412 a, 437 a. 

5 Hiero’s helmet, R. 510, ‘Tapwv 
and «0 —; Locris R. 821, ‘Orovriwy 
and ‘Orovriwy. Thespie R. 146, p’ o 
and ds (of?] h.). 
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of Heraclea we find taos and toos side by side. But if the 
breathing began to disappear at an early period in all the 
dialects, it could not very well have continued to exist in the 
Alexandrine and Roman periods in the common Hellenistic 
language. We must therefore seek for some other explana- 
tion; such an explanation is furnished by the weakness of the 
breathing, which also serves to make the great inconsistency 
and capriciousness in the aspiration of isolated words more 
intelligible. We say traos but TAaveuraos Aevxuros, and 
as the cognate languages shew, the spiritus has no etymological 
warrant whatever. We find too side by side d@yw (in Locrian 
it is true ayw) and ayéopat, nuap and apmépa, nas and €ws; 
there is no etymological reason for the fact, that initial v 
is always aspirated’, This weakness of pronunciation also 
made it natural, that the Athenians and most of the other 
stems on adopting the Ionic alphabet should not trouble them- 
selves about any new symbol for the sound of the breathing. 
In the interior of words in Laconian and other dialects the 
breathing was a late development from o: ‘Ayniotpatos, éroi- 
Fné = érroince’; according to the Grammarians the Attic dialect 
knew this internal spiritus only in the foreign word tads*. In 
composition it was not generally written in Attica‘, on the 
Heraclean tables not always’; Latin as a rule represents it even 
here: erhedra (exedra), parhippus, Panhormus, Euhemerus®. It 
had undoubtedly in this position a stall slighter sound than at the 
beginning of words; the Alexandrine Grammarians themselves, 
who wrote the ‘interaspiration’ in the texts of the pocts for the 
sake of clearness, renounced the rough breathing, if the real 
significance of the word lying hidden in the compound appeared 
to be no longer felt: @xdados vnds from ads, Kvaivor from aipov. 


1G, Meyer® p, 243. 
2 The latter is Argive, R. no. 42, 
44a, 

* Athen, 1x. 397 EF. (Attie vase 
inscription vlts, C. I. Gr. 8202, ep. 
8203.) 

4 Cauer Stud. vii. 240 f., Meister- 
hans ed. 2, p. 67. In Elision ITAPH- 
EAPOI C.J. A. 1. 34 and iv. 116¢, 10, 
MEAHENT 1.77, 6 (also with pleonasm 


KAOHATIEP rv, 51*, 43), although 
Giese deol, Dial. p. 333 maintains, 
that the aspirate in this ease was quite 
inaudible, 

5 mapefovre once by mapétovre (the 
preposition in this dialect took the 
form map). 

® kK. I, Schneider p. 192 f. Also 
Coptic ahoratos, Stern Kopt. Gr. p. 19. 
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SECTION 26. 


Pronunciation of the Tenues. 


Among the nine mutes the Tenues (ce. Word, the surd 
letters) have on the whole retained their pronunciation. At the 
present day however the media appears in pronunciation after 
a nasal: Nayzrpos pr. lunibrds, évtpétopas endrépome; avayeatlo 
avaykn anangazo anangi’. The same thing takes place in 
close combination of words: tév rodenov tom bdlemo, tov 
tomov ton dépo, Tor Kocpov ton gdzmo*. The assumption of 
a similar pronunciation m ancient Greek leads at once to pure 
impossibilities: how could the ancients have kept évtés and 
évoov, avadavdov and -davto- so strictly distinct, as they 
certainly did? For we are not entitled to appeal to the 
Aristotelian évteréyera by the side of évdeXeyns: the word 
must have been évdedkeyeca, but being of infrequent usage it 
was remodelled on the analogy of 7vé\os. Next we are con- 
fronted with dumdaxety and apBrakeiv, "Aumpaxta and ’Ap- 
Bpaxia, finally the Aristophanie pun Brewery Bardrnvade (Ilar- 
Anvade, HadrAnvn and BadXrev)’, those who cite these instances 
not perceiving that the very infrequency with which they oceur 
contains a full refutation of the inference they draw. For tenuis 
and media or as we now say surd and sonant explosives approxi- 
mate so closely in sonnd, that to say nothing of the license of 
word-plays, actual instances of interchange are not wanting in 
Greek any more than in other languages, for instance on Attic 
inscriptions totw for d0Tw, aypoTode, MexaxrHs*. Above 
allin Egypt 7 and 6 conld not be kept distinct owing to the 
pecuharity of the national language, which did not possess a 
d, although it had b; accordingly mistakes such as 7rédvpoz, 
tode for tote, Evto€os are among the commonest on papyri’. 


1 The pronunciation of xX as ys Curtius Gétl. Nachr. 1857 p. 303. 


which has often been maintained is 4 C1. d.u. 608,272. Bull. de corr. 
denied by Psichari for the general kh. 1. 552 (ib. ur. G4 Seyros xuvy for 
langnage. yi). 

2 Foy p. 47. + Praefat. Hyperid. p. xvrr. 


3 Aristophanes Acharn. 233; E. 


P. 7 
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But the position in which the sound occurs, makes in these 
cases no difference whatever. Apart from this in the case 
of hk a twofold pronunciation is current in modern Greek’: 
enttural before consonants and before @ o uw, and inclining to 
palatal before e 7 (1c. k according to Lepsius’ alphabet, being 
to kas ch in ich is to ch in ach). Consequently in the rae 
of the present day a sound is heard somewhat like hye, in 
which the & is produeed so far forward on the palate, that it 
approximates to ¢ In many cases this palatal / like the c 
in Romance was and is further developed to ch ts, so that 
Psichari gives four further pronunciations for xe «ai:—chye 
che tsye tse*, and this pronunciation as Italian ce, although 
at the present day it is not considered worthy of imitation’, 
nevertheless made itself distinctly felt side by side with the 
other at the period of the revival of letters‘, Something 
analogous to & kh’ might be found in ancient Greek in the 
contiguous use of ? (koppa) and K; this however seems in 
point of fact to have been more a matter of orthography than 
pronunciation, The syllables xo xpo xro were written with 9, 
because the letter was called koppa, xa xpa ete. were on the 
other hand written with kappa for the same reason®; the rest 
of the work fell to the share of the latter, as standing before 
the other in the alphabet, except where a w still retaining 
its proper w-sound appeared to demand similar treatment to 
0° Subsequently ? was given up as superfluous, just as 4 
in Latin gave place to e. 


SECTION 27. 


Aspirates and mediae; contrast between ancient and modern 


Greek. 


The pronunciation of the aspirates 0 PX is one of the most 
difficult points. The name aspirate littera, dacv ypappa pomts 


Li 0). po p. 530. 
2 Psichari Nev. Crit. 1887 p. 265. 5 BOQOAL (?) Boot. Réhl 183 
3 Foy p. 56, stands alone; Meister Dial,-Inschr. 881 
4 Cp. the edict of Chancellor Gardi- — Bw[Jas? 

ner (p. 3 above), which on this point 8 Cp. p. 35 above. 


allows a certain licence; Smith Sylloye 
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to the addition of a breathing, ie. an h; accordingly they are 
written in Latin th ph ch. In pronouncing ph as f, and ch in 
the German fashion, we make out of the aspirate a spirant, and 
such also is the English th. Modern Greek also makes them 
spirants, @ being pronounced as English th in think, 6 as f, x 
before consonants and before «ou with a guttural sound like the 
ch in German ach (y in Lepsius’ alphabet), before e7 on the 
other hand with a palatal sound like ch in German ich (y’). It 
has however also made the mediae into spirants in the same way. 
Media, pécov, denotes the intermediate prontnciation between 
yidov and dacv, that is to say neither quite without breathing 
nor yet with a particularly strong breathing’. But in modern 
Greek 6 is the soft English th as in this; 8 is v, that is to say 
the soft sound corresponding to the hard /; y either a soft 
guttural ch or a soft palatal, being wholly analogous to the 
x; Lepsius writes these sounds too with Greek letters: y ¥’. 
The Germans give the g this pronunciation in many cases, 
especially in the interior of words, and make y y when 
medial correspond to y y at the end, just as in German other 
consonants which are soft when medial are pronounced hard 
when final: Tage, Tug (Taye-Tay), Berge Berg (Berry «-Bery’) 
corresponding to Led pronounced Let while leiden has the 
proper d-sound. Palatal y’ is identical with English y German j, 
and accordingly the Greeks now pronounce yévorto yénito, yh 
yi. The explosive pronunciation, as a media im the Latin sense, 
only remains to the modern Greek mediae where a nasal 
precedes, consequently at the present day vt vd, ww wB, and 
partly also y« yy are identical in sound® Such a sound- 


1 So Dion. Thr. B, A. 631; Dionys. 
de compos. p. 83: Wira wev 76 Te K Kal Td 
mw kal 70 7, dacéa 62 76 Te x xal 70 kal 
TO 0, Kowd 6€ augoty (repeated subse- 
quently as péoov apdotv, rod pev yap 
yrdorepov Tod dé dacirepov) rd Te vy Kat 
76 Bxaito 6. Cp.also Aristid. Quintil. 
p. 89 f. Meib. (54 Jahn), 44 (29 J.), 
p. 101, n. 1 below. 

2 Psichari Rev. Crit. 1887, 266, 
according to whom the pronunciation 


komvos (kéuBos), andros is simply arti- 
ficial and owes its existence to the 
written form. Another instance of 
artificial pronunciation according to 
Ps. is the sounding of the v of the 
article in rév ydpov, Thy yivatka: dia- 
lectally this is assimilated (toyyamo, 
tiyyineka), in the ordinary language 
it disappears without any compensa- 
tion (lo yamo, ti yineka). 


7—2 
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system as this transferred to the ancient language must of 
necessity alter its character most violently. It is however 
perfectly impossible to transfer it. For all spirants are frica- 
tives, that is according to the ancient nomenclature npeipwva, 
having even without the addition of a vowel a certain percep- 
tible sound ; but in ancient Greek @ y 6 are always and ¢ xy @ 
generally reckoned among the ¢@wva. That the latter were by 
some, apparently by the Stoics, considered as nuidora’, is fully 
explained by the faet, that the added breathing is of itself a 
npidevoy ; in like manner & € are reckoned as 2juidova owing 
to the @ which forms one of their component parts. In the 
modern Greek pronunciation on the contrary no one could ever 
maintain these letters to be mutes. Moreover Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus gives a closer deseription of the pronunciation? ; 
he says that in the case of 7 8 @ the mouth is shut and then 
suddenly opened, in hke manner in 7 @ 6 the tongue is pressed 
against the teeth; in « y ¥ itis raised to the palate, and there is 
no further distinction between these letters aceording to him 
beyond that of the breathing®, Aristides Quintilianus also 
writing in the third century expresses himsclf to the same 
effeet :—in the ease of the media 8 and the related sounds 
mand ¢ the stream of air, he says, breaks through the closure 
of the lips in the centre, and so on, he too making the only 
difference between the related sounds to consist mm the fact, 
that the tenues were articulated in the front part of the 

1 Sext. Empir. p. 621 f. represents 


the aspirates as juld@wra, adding, that 
‘some’ reckon them as ddwra; Pris- 


B are pronounced, érav rod orduaros 
meeaOévros Td mpoSadrddpuevov ex Tis 
apTnplas mretpa Avon Tov decpudr avTov. 


cian 1, 14 says conversely: hie quoque 
error a quibusdam antiquis Graeeorum 
grammaticis invasit Latinos, qui ¢ ct 
ct y semivocales putabant, nulla alia 
causa, nisi quod spiritus in eis abun- 
let, inducti. The Stoies according to 
Dion, L, vu. 57 reekoned only six 
dpwra, By Skar. Dionys. Halic., 
Dion, Thrax ete. reckon the aspirates 
as mute without expressing any doubt 
on the subject. 

* Dion, Hal. Comp. p. 78 QR. 

3 Dion. Hal. Comp, p. 83 f.: 3 


—TOA: rijs yNwrrns axpw TO orduare 
mpocepedouerns KaTa ToOdS peEeTEWpous 
dddvras, ref bard rot mvetuaros atop- 
pimefouévns xal rip drélodov attra xarw 
mept Tovs ddovras amodidovcns.—KXT: 
THS ywrryns avicrauévys mpods Tov ottpa- 
vov éyyis THs Papvyyos Kal THs apryplas 
Umnxovans TH mvedpare, ovder ovSEe TaliTa 
dtaddpovTa TH cxXApare aAAHWY, TAY 
dre 7d pev x Yilws Adyerar, 7d Se x 
dagéws, 7d Se y perplws wal peratd 


apo, 
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mouth and softly, the aspirates cnergetically from the larynx, 
the mediae with moderate force in the central part’. Acecord- 
ingly all these sounds were instantancous and explosive ; 
J ch ete. on the other hand are frieatives, being produecd by 
a contraction not amounting to complete closure of the voeal 
passage ; for neither are the lips closed in producing f, nor in 
making the th-sound is the tongue pressed against the teeth, 
but only brought near. It is then already placed beyond doubt 
and will receive further confirmation, that the aspirates and 
the mediae during the classical period had a different pro- 
nuneciation from that now in vogue. 


NECTION 25. 
Pronunciation of the Aspirates. 


To understand what the aspirates really are, we must turn 
our attention to the living oriental languages, especially those 
of India. There exist in Sanskiit as in the derived languages 
combinations both of the tenuis with the breathing: hh th ph, 
aud of the media: gh dh bh; both classes are considered in the 
alphabet as simple sounds, but are really formed by a com- 
bination of mute with breathing. Germans in general pro- 
nounee their so-called tenues when initial with a similar 
breathing, generally without beig themselves aware of it; 
other nations however, as for instance the Haindoos, perceive 
the distinetion between their own true tennes, and the approxi- 
mation to their own aspirates. We must then, as G. Curtius 
especially has shewn’, consider this to have been the character 
of the Greek aspirates, their prior member being a tenuis: & pt. 


1 Aristid. Quintil. p. 89 Meib. (64 
Jahn): ray ddavav ta wer dia THY yeEL- 
Néwy yeirat povwy, Tod mvetyatos Thy 
éugpatw abrwy Kata péoov exBiaCouévov, 
ws 708 Kal Ta ToUTOU mepLeKTLKd, TA OE 
«ré. (The description is less lncid in 
the case of the gutturals and dentals.) 
Then: rovrwy dé ra pev ypeualws mpod- 
yovra Tov dépa Kak Tv mept Tos dddvTas 
romwy Kékhyral Te Yura Kal Cor eipw- 


vérepa: Ta 6° evdodev ex dapvyyos wyo- 
acta: dacéa kal éote Alay Tpayéa* Ta 
6 €K pwégou TOD PwryrtKoD TéTov péoa TE 
elpytat kal 77s duorépuy eiAnxe picews. 
Similarly only more briefly expressed 
before p. 44 (29). , 

2 Curtius Grundz5 414 ff.; W. 
Schmitz, Beitr. zur lat. Sprach- und 
Litteraturkunde p. 118 ff. 
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Out of this a spirant has been developed by assimilation and 
fusion of the elements, the breathing according to the view 
usually held being changed to a spirant of a nature homo- 
geneous to the tenuis (pf or pv, t@, ky), the latter finally 
crowding out the tenuis. It is still a matter of dispute, 
whether this assumed intermediate pronunciation: pf keh tth, 
had already begun in the classical period, a view maintained 
first by R. von Raumer and finding after him its principal 
champion in W. Roscher’. This question too ought however 
to be decided by the classification of letters discussed above: 
for pf ete. are certainly not mutes, and one may go further 
and say that they are clearly double-consonants, just as much 
as Ew & In the next place if this view had been correct, 
it must have been possible to have cited in its support 
transhterations, especially in Latin, since pf or ts or something 
similar would have been written, if only in sporadic instances, 
for Greck $6; but as a matter of fact nothing of the kind 
is found. And I fail to understand how v. Raumer and 
Rumpelt can argue, that, because according to Quintilian 
Cicero in the speech for Fundanius laughed at a Greck witness, 
who could not pronounce the first letter of Fundanius?, Greek 
@ was at that time pf or according to Rumpelt a simple 
spirant®. According to Quintilian we must suppose that the 
man said /fundunius ; but even supposing that he had, as they 
think, made the f into a @¢, his representation of the foreign 
sound by p+ would not have been any further from the 
mark, than the Slavonic and Lithuaman representation of late 
Greek $ or German f as p* The only inferenee that can be 
imade from the passage is that there was a fundamental 


MN. v. Raumer Aspiraten und Laut- 
verschicbung p, 90 ff.; W. Roscher 
Curtins Stud. 1, 2, 117 ff. 

* Quintil. 1. rv. 14: quin fordeua 
foedosque (seil. was the pronunciation 
in the mouths of ancient Romans for 
hordeum hoedos), pro aspiratione velut 
(other mss. vel f ut; Christ. Halm) 
simili littera utentes; nam contra 
Grneci adspirare ¢e7 (others rend ¢ for 


ei; ita adspirare without e/ also has 
authority; fut ¢ Christ. Halm; Spal- 
ding rejects ei) solent, ut pro Fundanio 
Cicero testem, gui primam ejus litte- 
ram dieere nou possit, irridet. 

= Rumpelt p. 56. 

4 Kursehat Litt, Gramm. p. 22, 50. 
(Mrauzose Praucuzas, Christoph Kris- 
tups); Miklosich .fltsloren. Lautlehre 
p. 236. 
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distinction between Latin f and Greek ¢, more fundamental 
than between labial f (pronounced entircly with the lips) and 
dentilabial f (pronounced by laying the under-lip against the 
tecth, as we do), and also certainly more fundamental than 
between pf and f: for any one who can pronounce pf can also 
pronounce 7. The fact that the Greeks always represcuted / 
by ¢, is easily intelligible, since the simple breathing did not 
even exist as a Greek letter, and among the aspirated tenues the 
The whole theory of the 
For when we 


labial enjoyed a distinct preference. 
pf is also overthrown by metrical considerations. 
find in isolated passages of Homer, Hipponax, and Aristophanes 
words like ogis hedAocodos used with the penultimate long’, 
we are not to infer, that ¢ was a double consonant. Rather 
the fact that, if we except this dozen or so of instances, the 
aspirate in the countless other cases does not form length by 
position, ought to shew clearly, that 1t was only the breathing, 
which cannot produce length by position, which was added 
to the tenuis. In like manner no Latin writer thinks of 
treating the aspirates ph th ch, which made their way into 
the language after the Ist century B.c., as double-consonants. 
We can explain the fact, that the Greeks here and again 
actually do this, by a doubling of the tenuis which in this 
case was not at all unnatural: we may compare the spellings 
OKYOS, OKYELY, oKUTHos, Observing that this doubling also is 
found only in a very few words among a very large number 
not so affected, and is accordingly a special peculiarity or 


licence*. The fact, that de ye @p form length by position im 


no higher degree than mp «p 


1 This is the principal argument 
of Roscher (p. 121 ff.). “Ogis as trochee 
Hom. 1. 12. 208, Hipponax fr. 49 (Anti- 
machus fr. 78?); @Adcodos Arist. Eecl. 
571 (in a hexameter, consequently as a 
matter of necessity), Christ Metrik, 
Dee 

2 Spellings such as dedéxxOar (Sa- 
mos, Cauer Syll. 134, 26), which are 
appealed to by Roscher, are in the 
first place extremely infrequent, in the 
second place the accumulation of let- 


tp’, alone forms an irresistible 


ters is in no way different from that 
in és, Buofdavrio, exstra. The later 
forms cuvdcaredt\axxev (Mylasa Bull, 
de corr. h. v. 102), wern\XNaxxores (Ala- 
banda ib. x. 302 1. 39), eicayemmxyxora 
(-«xev) thrice ib. x11. 84 f. (Stratonikeia) 
belong to the grammarians. 

3 The remark of Aristides Quinti- 
lianus (p. £6 Meib. 30 Jahn), that a 
final short vowel can be used as long 
with especial ease when an aspirate 
follows, ean scarcely have any founda- 
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refutation of the theory. I am not myself convinced, that this 
transitional stage obtained general acceptance at any period 
whatsoever. At all events I can not find it absolutely estab- 
lished for any period, and it may accordingly for our purpose 
be disregarded. The following facts may serve as a confirma- 
tion of the pronunciation as p+ ete. Those Greek races, 
which did not possess the non-Pheenician symbols ¢ x, 1 those 
cases where they were not satisfied with the simple tenuis, 
adopted the wnting ITH KH, exactly as the Romans did, when 
the representation of the aspirates by the tenues p c ¢ usual 
at an carly period seemed to them not sufficiently accurate and 
aspiration of consonants had ceased to be regarded as strange. 
Secondly the contact of tenuis with aspirated vowel produces 
aspirates: ép' ©, av@ ov (ephor, anthu). On the other hand 
aspirates readily pass into tennes according to a definite rule 
in inflexional formation and composition: tedéauar, €réOnv, 
pvnoOntt, exexeipla, apxePewpos, “ApmiOadns, “Apxedaorv’, and 
if on the other hand violations of this principle are not 
infrequent? on inscriptions, these errors and the other very 
numerous alternations of aspirated and unaspirated mutes® 
only serve to shew, how shght was the distinction between 
the two. Moreover the doubling of aspirates gives tenuis + 
aspirate, which is quite regular, supposing that the latter 
consists of tenuis + breathing*; in like manner the Germans 
write quite correctly tz for double 2 It is trne that a dith- 
culty arises from the fact that before an aspirate a tenuis 
pronounced with a different position of the vocal organs 
becomes likewise aspirated ; for to many it appears inpossible 
tion, although this treatment would 


not be unnatnral in the ease of the 
pronuneiation p +h ete. 


Triballian in the Birds always put 
tenuis for aspirate; see also the Athe- 
nian yase C. I. Gr. 80763. On a 


1 'The two last examples from Delos 
Ball. de corr. hi. vi. 25, 27. 

* Roscher Le. p. 98. So érOavdot 
and dve#ééy on the Nlensinian inserip- 
tion C.1.A.1v, 276. Cp. also Meister- 
hans p. 78? f. 

3 Roscher p, 79 tf. ; Sehinitaz p. 114 
{f.—The BdépBapot in Aristophanes, the 
Seythian in the Thesmoph, and the 


Phrygian inserip., Bull. de corr. hell. 
11, 255 f. ‘Povmwivos, Tpdmiuos, oxdos ; 
Sterret Areh. Inst. of America i. no. 
366 1. 35, 100, 39 Acomayns Tecuéreos, 1. 
109 Krivevnvos, for which subsequently 
NO. 

‘There are naturally here and 
there violations of this rule, Roscher 
p. 89. 
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to pronounce ekhthos (€y@os), phtheiro with doubled breath- 
ing’, & also has a similar aspirating power, at all events at 
an early period; hence arises the writing PX, XX for w and €; 
Plato says, that ¢ Wo are letters with a strong breathing’. 
Ts it possible then to pronounce ph s im succession? We must 
however be on our guard against speaking too readily of 
impossibility: for to others, as for example to Lepsius, Ahth, 
phs appears perfectly possible, and only Ahkh impossible, since 
here the organ is the same; where the organ is different on 
the other hand, the breath, according to them, comes out simul- 
taneously behind the first letter, before the mouth assumes the 
new position. Accordingly we have no need of the way out of 
the difficulty, which was adopted by G. Curtius’ following 
the lead of others. This was that the breathing heard after 
the ¢ or with the s in combinations such as pth ps was hable to 
be transformed in the sensorium of the hearer and consequently 
also in script to the p which was equally susceptible of aspira- 
tion, and these combinations being of frequent occurrence 
habit did the rest to establish an orthography &O ete.’ 
This form of writing is as a matter of fact much too well 
established for such an explanation to hold water; the four or 
five exceptions on archaic and later monuments: AILOITON, 
KATAIIOIMENH ete. can hardly count*, On the other 
hand the entirely different treatment of such combinations in 
modern Greek must be made prominent. The modern Greek 
spirants shewing an exactly opposite tendency combine with 
the tenues: dravw POava, KrAEhTyS KAETTYS, OXTW OKTH: 
neither a combination of hard (surd) spirant with spirant nor 
of tenuis with tenuis is in accordance with the gemius of the 
language. In hke manner o admits of a surd spirant neither 


! Ebel in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xm. who uses it (for want of better proof) 


266 ff. 

? Plato Kratyl. £27 a: 6:a rob det 
kai rou Wet kal rod ciypa Kal rot (Ara, 
bre TWvevparwsyn Ta ypdmpata, mavTa Ta 
Towavra mepiyTat avrors dvoudrwy (the 
giver of the names), ofoy ro wuxpov 
The 
passage is quoted by v. Raumer p. 101, 


Kal ra (éov Kal 7d celeofat KTH. 


to establish a spirantic element in ¢ 
in Plato’s time. 

3’ Curtins Grdz.° p. 414 ff., after 
W. von der Mithl] Aspiration der Tenues 
(Lpz. 1875) p. 21f. See on the other 
side J. Schmidt A. Z. xxvii. 179 ff. 

+ Rohl no. 314 (Phokis), 382 (Chios). 
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immediately preceding nor following it: -evea ic. -epoa becomes 
evra—epsu, axifo becomes oxife, picbos piotos, aicPavopat 
In the same way a surd spirant does not allow a 
preeeding nasal: either this is assimilated and in some cases 
expelled as dv@os 000s abos, vou niffi nisi”, or a tenuis took 
the place of the aspirate and then a media the place of the 
tenuis, as in the word Kopi@os which I have myself heard 
pronuunced AXvurindos (written Kopiytos). Finally we must 
remark the effect. produced in many cases by a pegs pe 
jpta for jp0a iAOa, Kopro popular name for Corinth, épyopuac 
pronounced erkone or eryome*. The same applies to the 
voiced spirant in combination with a nasal, neither is this spirant 
allowed without exception to stand combined with p. Where 
the phonetic laws are so different the sounds themselves of 
ancient and modern Greek must be fundamentally distinct. 
In the next place there remains to be produced in support of 
the long continuance of the real aspirates not only Quintilian’s 
testimony, who regarded @ as a duleissime spirans littera, 
Roman f and also the v in servus on the contrary as odious 
and offensive sounds‘, but also that of the Coptic mode of 
writing which arose at the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century. The Egyptian Chnistians, when they 
devised a new alphabet, mainly borrowed from the Greck, for 
their national language, employed the symbols © @ NX for the 
real aspirates which are found in Egyptian; on the other 
hand for the sounds f and ch, which they likewise possessed, 
they adupted peculiar symbols which were annexed to the 
Greck alphabet. In the numerous words borrowed from the 


u 1 
TTUVOMAL . 


1 Foy p. 131. X¢ holds its ground 
according to Psichari (Wém. de la Soc. 
linguist. v1. 305) in the ordinary lan- 


and adds: quae si nostris litteris scri- 
bantur, surdnm quiddam et barbarum 
eflicient, et velut in locum earum suc- 


guage, but in Trapezus has become 
on. 

2 Sce p. 89, n. 1. 

3 Psichari Nev. crit. 1887, 265. 

Saja. iy MO, SVE 
ex Graecis litteris non habemus (v and 
¢)—, quibus nullae apud eos duleius 
Ile goes on to spenk of the 


jucundissimas 


spirant. 
grecizing spellings Zephyrus, Lphyra, 


cedent tristes et horridac, quibus Grae- 
cia caret (f and u). Nam et illa, quae 
est sexta nostrarum, paene non humana 
voce vel omnino non voce potius inter 
discrimina dentium cfilanda 
Aecolicae quoyque litterae, qua serrune 
cervumque dicimus, ctsi forma (Ff) a 
nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa 
persequitur, 


est. — 
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Greek & X occur, but instances also are found of the resolved 
spelling, ENCOXON as well as EPOXON, just as in the case 
of native words the combination of tenuis with / alternates 
with the aspirates’, At what time then did the spirants 
appear in the ordinary speech? Priscian about 500 a.p. 
evidently found it difficult to adjust to his satisfaction the 
difference between @ and Latin f, which he found emphasized 
by the earlicr grammarians ; it appears to him quite absurd, 
that @ should be a mute and f a semivowel, and accord- 
ingly he ends in making f likewise a mute* <A_ spirantic 
pronunciation of ¢ x 4 is unmistakeably described by the 
Byzantine schohast of Dionysius Thrax, who brings into pro- 
minenee the decisive absence of closure in contrast to 7 « 7°. 
The description is entirely at variance with that of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. But even Ulfilas makes no difficulty about 
representing ¢ by Gothic f, @ by p. Latin monuments with very 
few exceptions shew ph and f unconfused up to the time of 
Severus ; after that however the alternations become numerous, 
and after the middle of the fourth century there is no longer 
any distinction even in the best documents*. Before this and 


1 Lepsius Stand. Alph. p. 202; 
Schwartze Kopt. Gramm. p. 79 ff.; 
Stern Copt. Gr. 16 f. On_ hierogly- 
phies the name of Philip Aridzus was 
written according to Lepsius with OT] 


3 B.A. u. p. 810, on ¢ x @ in sue- 
cession. If is pronounced with 
closure of the lips; dvoryoudvwy 6 tdv 
xetléwy mdvu, Kal mvevdparos mood 


éttavros, Ex@wvetrar 70 d. In the case 


ph, at a later period biwrépa, Trigava 
only with p. 

* Prise. 1. 13: quare cum jf loco 
mutae ponatur (in fama nun etc.), 
miror hane inter semivocales postisse 
artium seriptores—(14) sciendum ta- 
men, quod hic quoque error a quibus- 
dam antiquis Graecorum grammaticis 
invasit Latinos, qui @ et @ et y semi- 
vocales putabant.—Hoc tamen scire 
oportet, quod non fixis labris est pro- 
nuntianda f, quomodo ph, atque hoc 
solum interest. This sounds quite 
differently from what Quintilian says, 
although Priscian also, true to his 
predecessors, makes @ pronounced 
with closed lips. 


of « the tongue is pressed against 
the palate, in t against the teeth; x on 
the other hand is pronounced 77s 
yAarrys wh) wpogmidoupéeryns pnd” OWS 
guvamronevns TH otpavicxw, and @ d7o- 
Xwpovans THS yAwoons THY ddévTwy Kal 
Tapexovons €Lodov TH TOANW AvEvpaTt. 
y. Ranmer puts a right value on this 
testimony, p. 103 f. 

4 W.Schinitz p. 122 f.; Th. Momm- 
sen iZerm. xiv. 70 ff. The graffiti of 
Pompeii furnish only four exx. Or- 
thographic precepts on f ph are given 
by Caper vir. p. 95 K. (time of Trajan 
but not preserved in its genuine form) 
and Diomedes p. 423 f. K. (4th. cent.), 
Schmitz p. 126; cp. also Mar. Plot. 


ae re 
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as long as ph aud f were distinguished ph and p, th and t, 
ch and c had been liable to be interchanged: the contrast 
between the carher and later pronunciation is therefore 
evident. ‘This later pronunciation however will not have arisen 
all at once, it must have needed time to have made its way 
from the lower to the upper stratum of the people and to have 
become general. But its beginning or, if you prefer it, its 
prelude, is perhaps already to be found in the ancient Greek 
dialects; on this point we go on to speak in connection with 
the transformation of the mediac. 


SECTION 29. 


Pronunciation of the Mediue; dialectal pronunciation of the 
Mediae und Aspirates. 


We have seen above, that the name media denotes a half 
aspirated sound, and not by any means a weak or voiecd sound, 
with which names b dg are now denoted in contradistinetion 
to pth. The Greeks then heard a certain breathing in their 
By 6; and who shall maintain, that their cars deceived them ? 
Moreover there is this confirmatory fact, that the mediae as well as 
the aspirates became spirants. It certainly may be maintained 
that the name mediae suits the present pronunciation also, in 
so far as the breathing in 8 v is really weaker than in ¢ f". 
On the other hand, since Latin b gd and Greek 6 y 6 correspond 
to one another with perfect regularity, and the value of the 
Latin mediae is certainly identical with that of the present 
Romance and German, the pronunciation of Greek 8 y 6 must 
have been approximately the same as that of our mediae. In 
the ease of 6 this is made especially clear by the fact, that it is 
so frequently confused with ¢ by Egyptian scribes : consequently 
there can have been no sueh wide difference as that between 


Sacerdos (8rd. eent.) K. vi. 451.— notae Tironianae, also Sehuderico for 
Sclunitz p. 134 furnishes examples for — Yheoderico on an inserip. 
the confusion of ¢h and s from the ' Cp. also 2. A. 810, n. 2. 
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modem Greek + and 8%. Strangely enough it is only the 
pronunciation of the 8 which has really been made a matter of 
controversy. However that this was during the Attic period 
not v appears sufficiently proven, in case there is still any 
doubt, by Plato’, who calls it a mute, and by the 87 Bi of 
the comic dramatists, and it is by no means the case, as has 
been stated, that in the Roman period it was employed without 
seruple for v7 On the contrary the inscriptions of the time 
of the republic shew almost without exception Ovandéptos, 
Porous, and this mode of writing, tedious though it was, 
even in the period of the empire was never quite ousted by the 
far more convenient 8°. There existed then a pretty consider- 
able difference between 8 and v, greater than that between 
semivocalic » (English w) and consonantal v (English v), for 
this would not have prevented the universal adoption of the 
writing with 8. In the time of the Empire, especially from 
the second century onwards, this difference must have become 
smaller; otherwise the earlier usage would have been pre- 
served. The Latin b too in many places had a similar devclop- 
ment, being pronounced in the same way that survives at the 
present day among the Spaniards and many of the French of 
the south, whose vivere is according to the well known witticism 
bibere*. This indistinguishable confusion of the two sounds 
gave rise next to such spellings as Seovaarzos, which is often 
met with on Greek inscriptions in Italy®. But in the fact, that 
even at the present day 8 is an explosive sound when following 


1 See Plat. Crat. 427 a: rs rod ly. The same writing was used in 
q J g 


béd\7a oupmiécews Kai rod Tad Kal amepel- 
ews THS ywTTNS. 

2 Theaet. 203 Bp: rod 6 af Bijra 
ore dwvy ore Wogos (ep. Dion. curd. 
TD 

3 8. Dittenberger Herm. vr. 302 ff., 
who has only two exx. from the time 
of the republic of 8 for v (yet in Delos 
about 180 B.c. Bull. de corr. h. vi. 38, 
43, Dittenb, Syil. no. 367, 86, 130 
ArBlov BiSlov); the Monumentum An- 
eyranum also still shews ov consistent- 


verse also; C. I. Gr. 67 sq. Xt\dviov 
evéauevos With consonantal proniuncia- 
tion. The name of L. Verus is com- 
monly written Ovjpos, much more 
rarely Bipos, Dittenberger p. 304. In 
many exx. also v internal is omitted, 
Pawdvios, BoérNdar, in short it is quite 
evident that the Greeks possessed no 
quite appropriate expression for v. 

4 Corssen 17, 131; Diez Gr. 1, 280. 
376; Seelmann p. 239 f. 

5 Dittenberger p. 304. 
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a nasal, Psichari' rightly finds a proof, that it was originally 
this in all cases ; for Aomvos could not have produced honbos, 
but an original v would have done away with the nasal. As 
regards y, this letter seems at all events when between vowels 
to have become a spirant at a very early period in the popular 
pronunciation, For a frequent misuse of it on papyrus is to 
bridge over a hiatus: vyeyatves = vytaives, KkNaiyw = Krai, 
Tavyns Tayns for Tavns Tans, Naparvyjov®, and conversely it 
is frequently wrongly omitted: veaivys, oddos*, which latter 
form is also attested as Tarentine and is cited by the Attic 
comic pocts as a barbarism of the demagogue Hyperbolus*. 
Compare further Pidreca = Peyarera, ayjoya for ayyyoyxa, 
Bwotian (@y for éya, dye—Xa In Pamphyhan’®. All this points 
to a softening of the guttural explosive to a y, or in the case 
of a back-vowel to the g, which the Germans usually pronounce 
in Tuge; but the sound was so undefined and weak, that it 
was thrust in and left ont at will’, The phenomenon was 
however in any case strange to the standard Attic, as is shewn 
by the sneer at Hyperbolus and probably neither Hyperbolus 
nor any one else at Athens who pronounced oAéos, on the same 
principle pronounced Aéyw as A€éw, any more than a Bevotian 
said Aw beeause he had fey for éyav. Such eases as these 
have their souree in isolated words of frequent occurrence— 
compare Italian zo from ego, but not lio from lego—and may 
subsequently develope into a principle of universal applheation. 
In some of the dialects however other mediae also and not less 
other aspirates to all appearance became at an carly period 


1 Psich. Iev. crit. 1887, 267. 

2 Pap. L. 63 eol. 1 byeyaius and 
con). byvyalyns; Kralyw 51; Tatryys 
Tayns 23. 55 Bis; Yapar. 40. 41. 

3 hralvowev and tials 42, 6dlos 63, 
4; 26 twice. 

1 Flerodian 1, 141, 19; Plat. com. 
frg. 168 K. (in Herod. um, 926); v. 
Herwerden 60 (C. I. d. 11. 594, 8). 
Also on the inser. of Chersonesos on 
the Crimean Peninsula (Bull. de corr. 
hell. vy. 70 Dittenb, 252), ddfweis found 
at 1. 10; see further “Ed. dpy. 1884 p. 


39 1. 22 (Peiraiens, decree of Mace- 
donian Period); Bull. vu. 166 (Im- 
bros) Meisterhans, p, 59°. 

5G. Meyer Gr p. 218; 
RGhl no. 505 1. 24. 

6 Cp. Wessely Wiener Stud, 1882 
p. 197, who draws the general con- 
clusion, that y was prononnced like y 
before an E- or I-sonnd, The indiea- 
tions or sngyestions of sneh a pro- 
nunciation nre however found with 
much greater freqneney in the earlier 
than the later period, 


aryeO\a. 
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spirantic. In the first place so early as the pre-Roman period 
Laconian employs 8 in the place of the digamma: Bovve[cdas], 
Baotias (from dotv Faotv)'; it also appears with this fnnetion 
in numerous Laconian glosses”. In the latter instances it 
might have been used as a matter of necessity, the scribes who 
wrote at the dictation of the populace not possessing the usual 
symbol for the digamma: but the Lacouians themselves must 
have preserved the symbol with the sound, as the Heracleots 
of Italy did, had not the appropriate symbol ceased to 
be indispensable owing to the similar sound of 8. We must 
accordingly believe this to have been the case. These same 
Laconians had a 0, which they themselves wrote certainly for a 
long period with the old symbol, but which the other Greeks at 
an early time represented with o, as in the well known vai ro 
ow. It ean hardly be doubted that this was at least for a 
time the modern Greek spirant; if it had been a real o it 
would have been so written by the Laconians themselves, while 
it is quite natural, that the Athenians should have represented 
the strange spirant in Laconian words by the allied sound of o. 
This mode of writing has also made its way into Aleman’s 
poems, and we are able here, in the Egyptian fraginent, to 
make out the limits of the phonetic change: @ remains after 
ao (notycOw), after v (éravOei and four other examples), 
before 7 and p (deOropépor, opOpiar), after  (POEyyerar), 
where the next syllable begins with o (@watnpia)*. T appears 


1 Inser. of Taenarum R, no. 84 


(fifth cent.??); Bagrias eumoséMOh 
ib. 78 (epitaph of one fallen in war; 
period??). Further EvSaAdxys ib. p. 33, 
n. 1 (Evddxns 77°, epitaph of a warrior 
killed at Mantinea); Biddas Evpugd- 
vacoa EvBddxeos Le Bas ni. 163%, 
@aBevvos a Lacedaemonian Delphi 
Dittenb. Syll. 189 (beginning of 2nd 
cent. 3B.c.); Miillensiefen de titul. 
Lacon. dial. p. 46 f. 

2 Ahrens D. D, 424 ff. 

5 The first instance of this o is in 
"EXevoia ='EXevdia = EiteOvia (Ross, 
Keil), Le Bas 162°=Dittenb. 191, in 


case the Machanidas, who appears 
here as the dedicator, is the well- 
known tyrant 210—207 p.c. But here 
we find also avé@nxe. The other in- 
scrip. with o¢ in proper names (not 
without exception) Le Bas 163% etce., 
are placed by Foucart in the second or 
first century B.c. 

4 The last case is attested as an 
exception in Cramer dn. Ox, 1. 197, 7 
(Ahrens D. D. 66). The Lakon. gloss 
axkadavaip (akav@vANis) 11 Hesychius 
shews change after y; we have on the 
other hand a proper name in -v@is Réh) 
Nowe 
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to be found for 6 after o on an old Laconian inscription’. In 
the next place Apollonius testifies, that im Doric poets, among 
whom judging by the character ‘of the quotations we must 
understand Aleman to be ineluded, the tenuis in elision and 
crasis is ‘times without number’ not altered before the spiritus 
asper: x@ tofotas, KaddoT’ UTavrév®, Now this cannot be 
explained in the same way in the Laconian dialect as the same 
phenomenon in Ionic; for m that dialect the spiritus had 
disappeared, in Laconian it was still living when medial. 
If on the other hand the aspirates had become spirants, it 
would be quite natural, that im this case the tenuis should 
not become a spirant, but should remain. Did the Laconian 
dialect then really have the modern Greek sound-system ? 
We cannot reconcile this view with the phenomena we have 
described in Aleman, corresponding, as we must assume, with 
the cultivated Laconian of about the fourth or third century 
p.c.; for we do not find there anything lke ésaprtei, 
préyyerat, so that the sound must be considered as the 
aspirate which has stood its ground in these cases. But if 0 
was still often an aspirate, why should not the same be true 
of ¢ yx? Moreover ovyopns (ovx opjs)*® on the Aleman- 
Papyrus goes against the arguinent taken from Apollonius. 
I would therefore prefer the following explanation. In Laco- 
nian in eases of elision and crasis the breathing might dis- 
appear together with the elided vowel, instead of as in other 
dialects changing its place; in ovy ops, where there is no 
elision, aspiration naturally took place. According to this there 
remains for this dialect a spirantic 8 and a partly spirantic 0. 
Similar phenomena are to be found also in other Dorie dialects. 
Cretan, especially as we know it from the Gortymian inscription, 


1 Rohl no. 72, infinitive in -eorac. 

2 Apoll. Synt. p. 335 (Bergk Lyr. 
un’ p. 697): dmreapdkes yap Ta Awpixa 
dia eddy avrisralywy ras tvvarogas 


KaA- 


movctrac’ Kw totdras ‘Hpaxdéns. 


Mor bravvéy xré. Bergk refers at 
least the first three fragments to 
Aleman. 


3 Col, m. 163 der’ d\tay m1. 7 (with 


Lenis, ep. Rh, Mus. xu. 2) obviously 
stands apart. In the other fragments 
there are not very many examples for 
the one or the other; in fre. 60 Bergk 
ida 0 épmetad O° daca, but the mss. 
PONE Te pera O ca. But 76 xwrdpay 
=xal émupav (ep. ‘Orwpls on a Laco- 
nian inser.) seems to he rightly pre- 
served, 
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entirely ignores the usnal and well-founded rules, according to 
which the aspirate is neither doubled, nor does it begin two 
syllables im suceession: -c@'is assimilated to 60, for which 
we have sometimes 6, but never 76, and the forms from te@évar 
always shew repeated aspirates: 0:01, OcFepnévear, eaTabiGcb Oat, 
pnw iObérw'. If then @ was a spirant, all is perfectly clear ; for 
modern Greck also knows forms like ya@tw (kartTw), xayavito 
(cp. ayalo), yayravita (cp. Kaydafw), YoyNaKe (cp. KoyrAa€) 
ete? The Gortynian inscription has T for © before and after 
v: advtTporos, TeTvaxos*, which again agrees admirably. Here 
then we seem to be really on safe ground; it is however 
absolutely wrong, to go further and explain $ y as spirants ; 
for the Cretans wrote for these right on to a rather late period 
a «, Which they certainly would not have done, if they had been 
f and ch. It is evidently rather the case that the one dental 
aspirate had become a spirant, and that this was the only 
one which had a special symbol in the national alphabet. 
With regard to the mediae we have not sufficient material 
for drawing any conclusion; for even the replacing of F by 8 
only ocenrs in isolated imstances*, On the other hand a 
spirantic 6 appears certaimly to have existed in Elean: for 
many of the old Olympian inscriptions use ¢ for 6, which can 
only signify the spirant: &€, Gi«cata, “Odvymiafov. B also 
occurs for F in the same dialect: Badu place-name = év’, 
Boxia on the great Damoerates inscription belonging to the 
Hellenistic period®. The latter has also arowjaccas for roe- 
cac@at; on the older inscriptions on the other hand or appears 
regularly for ¢8: Avedotw; macKos also for wacyou appears 


! Karaéié. Gortyn. inser. ¢. 6, 4; 
OOH Obeu. Gort. Comparetti Mus. Ttal. 
1. 635 ; wired. Cnossus ib. 678. 

2 Psichari MWém. de la soc. de lin- 
guistique vi. 303 f.; who sums up as 
follows:—en grec moderne, les spi- 
rants sourdes s’attirent an commence- 
ment de deux syllabes consécutives ; 
qnand les deux spirantes sont conti- 
enés, la seconde se change en l’ex- 
plosive correspondante. Nous avons 


P 


le traitement inverse dans les aspirées 
anciennes, 

3" Avrp, avrpwmiva Gortyn. inser. xt. 
24; x. 43; tvarwr ib. v. 39; rervaxéds 
rervaxye Gort. Rh. Mus. xu. 119 f. But 
avOpwros Cnossus Mus. Ital, 1. 677/8. 

+ See p. 76n. 3. G. Meyer assumes 
spirantic 6 2nd ed. p. 262 (on Cret. ¢ 
as spirant ep, ib. 261), 

5 Ahrens D, A. 226. 

8 Dial.-Inschr, 1172", 
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Whether this ot ox is an 
indication of spirantie pronunciation, I do not know?; of is 
found just as regularly in Lokrian, which is allied to Elean, 
and sporadically also on Phokian and Beeotian inscriptions. In 
the case of Lokrian we again find the same apparent indication 
which we found in Aleman; that is to say although the symbol 
for the aspirate is in use, the tenuis is never aspirated in 
eases of chsion and crasis, as for instance HOPKOX wevropxia, 
HALEN (ayev) OTAPON 
Kcabixopevov®. Finally here also 6€@yucov oceurs with doubled 
aspirate: in Olympia we have for the same word OEOTMON 
with one of those perplexing errors which characterise these 
bronzes*, On the other hand v@ ete. are found in both places 
quite as usual, and on an inscription which is apparently Elean 
tutOov’. It might be safer, with regard to Lokrian to maintain 
nothing and with regard to Elean only a spirantie & aud £. 


to be a corresponding instance’, 


WOTAYOV, eT UYEW: KaTL? opevor 


SECTION 30. 
Pronunciation of = W. 


Of the three double-consonants = V Z the two first demand 
but very little discussion. The older 
Athenians and Beeotians, employed as has been mentioned above 
yo do for the symbols which they did not yet possess; the 
grammarians on the other hand unanimously consider this first 
member to have been a tenuis « 7°, and according to Theo- 
phrastus this was done even by Archinus, the reformer of Attie 
orthography in the archonship of Enclides’, = being a ypappa 


Greek races, as the 


Teoh no, LOO) TI V7) oF 
121 ().-f. 147, 1157, 1159, 1161, 
1168), raoxor R. 112 (D-IL. 1152), 

2 G. Meyer? p. 262 is much too 
precipitate: ‘which proves a pronun- 


Oc Opdrv twice; but always ¢@. Ocdpdrv 
Epidaurus “Ed¢ny. 1885, 65/66. G. 
Meyer? p. 291, 

5 R, 552 (D.-I. 1161). 

§ Dion. Thrax 2. A. p. 6382: (ovy- 


ciation as in modern Greek.” 

O Ie aril, BRR (Dei 7h, ily). 
Also 321%, af x’ 6; but the aspirate is 
never found written in the case of the 
article. 

te BUIGSs SD Cire Wiese): 
Also on the Xuthias inserip. (R, 68) 


xetrat) 70 & Ex TOU K Kata, 7d Oe W ex Tob 
Dion. Hal. Comp. p. 82% 7d 
£ dca rot x Kal ro WY bia rot @ Tov on 

é y ov oVpt- 


wr Kalo. 


ypov arodidwor, Pier dvrwy angordepwr 
(ep. p. 78, 79). 

* Syrian Schol. Ar, Met. p. 940: 
ravtn dé rH amodéoe (thnt these are 
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mvevpaTades’, x @ were liable to be heard instead of «7; 
but that actual assimilation also took place dialectically and 
absolutely destroyed the explosive, is shewn by the ancient 
boustrophedon inscription of Naxos where étooyos, Natato 
(Na€iov) are written with the symbol for the spiritus asper’. 
Unfortunately yw or a substitute for it does not occur on the 
inseription; on the island of Amorgos, which was colonised by 
Naxians, on inscriptions in the same alphabet the tennis occurs 
in the case of € as well as yr: xo, 70°. 


SECTION 31. 
Pronunciation of Z. 


The third double-consonant Z presents a most difficult 
problem. In modern Greck this is always a simple sound, 
namely a soft or sonant s (French zéro, German sagen, English 
zeal); the ancients from the time of Archinus and Aristotle* 
always regard it as a double-consonant, just as much as £ wy; 
and indeed the grammarians make it consist of o and 8° (in 


three double consonants, owing to the 
three positions of articulation, as laid 
down by Aristotle himself Jetaph. 
1093 a, 23) xai ’Apytvos éxpijro, ws 
igtopet Ocdppacros edeye yap 6°A. F 
éw Te Tapa TI pvow Tov Xehay expw- 
veicOat, waTep TO 7, Kal did TOTO TOW 
mpos TH akpw yervachat THS YAWTTYS ws 
€x TOO 7 o ovyKelevov’ 4 7Q wateEl TIS 
yAurrns Tapa Tovs ddovTas, womep To 4, 
kal Ga Toro To (Kara TavTnY yevvacbat 
THY Xwpay' 4 7e KUpT@ Kal miefopevy 
€x Tov €oxaTou, womep TO K, OOev 7d = 
mpotevat (cp. for inscriptional forms 
note 4 below, and Styra Bechtel 199° 
Xapors, though on 263 Mo@aidys; dva- 
ypamwat Mykale B: no, 144 does not 
tell us much). 

1 Plato, cp. p. 105 n. 2 above. 

* Rohl no. 407=Bechtel no. 23. 

3 Bechtel Insehr. d. ion. Dial. no. 
29 Aaumoayopew; ib. note (Diimmler 
Mitth, x1. 99)’ AXexcot. 

+ Aristot. Metaph. 1093 a, 20: ézei 


kal 70 2VZ cundwvias gaciv evar (the 
three double consonants are compared 
with the three musical chords, octave, 
fifth and fourth), cal dru éxeivar rpeis, 
kai Tatra Tpia, Ore 6é pupia dv etn To- 
atra (that the possible number of 
double consonants would be countless) 
ovdey wee’ 7d yap T wal P etn dy év 
onetoy (a simple symbol might be 
devised for yp). ef 5° 6re durddovov Trav 
a@\Awy (as the others) gxacrov (scil. of 
those three), d\Xo 8 ov, aftiov 8’ bre 
TpiGv dvtTwv év ép’ exacrov émipéperat 
To o (v.1. 7d o, ep. Schol. p. 381), dd 
TovTo Tpia pdvoy éa7iv, GAN’ ov=~ ore al 
auppuviae tpeis (the construction and 
argument are confused here, the schol. 
certainly had a different reading). 

5 Dion. Thr, Le.: 76 ¢ ék rod o Kai 
6; cp. Schol. p. 780, 814, 815. Dionys. 
Halic. p. 78: dimAG dé Néyovow attra 
nro bia To atvOera Elva, Td pev § dua TO 
a xaid, 7d 6é ¢ dia Tot kK Kal o, 7d Sep did 
Tov 7 Kai o cuvedpPappévey idiay dwviv 


Ss 
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this order). Arehinus also says that it contams a 6, and on 
this point certamly there ought to be no dispute. The German 
pronuneiation giving it the sound (ts) of their own z is of 
course & mere misuse and is not defended, but many modern 
philologists imagine its sound to have been somewhat like zz 
(double sonant s) and endeavour not without a little violence 
to bring the authorities into harmony with their theory’. 
Such speculations as these I cannot follow but rather believe, 
that the sound, which men like Aristotle and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus heard, must have really existed. But with refer- 
ence to the sequence of the two elements G. Curtius also has 
entered the lists against the ancients supporting the pronuncia- 
tion ds (more correetly dz, with the French value of z)*. This 
pronunciation too can be designated as traditional; for in Italian 
the z of Greek words has still this sound (zelo, zeta), and it is easy 
to shew that the tradition goes hack to an early period*®. On the 
other hand, according to that excellent authority Psichari, the 
pronunciation of € as dz which is at present current among the 
Greek islands is not to be regarded as in any way traditional, 
any more than the pronunciation of oa o as ts (réroapa, atone 
=ao. “silver”). Psichari states that im Chios, the various 
stages of this modern development may be observed side by 


side: nomi"zo, nominzo, nomindzo*. 


AapPavovra, 7 dua TO xwpay éwéxerv Svety 
ypauparwy év rats cvA\aBais wapadap- 
Bavouevoyv éxacrov.—p, 82: rpiav de 
Tuv adAwy ypaupatov d& dy dua xadei- 
Tat TO £ paddov HOtvEr THY axony Tu 
érépwy* To pev yap ¢ dia ToD K Kal 7o W 
did Tod m Tov cuptypov dmodlbwot, Yihwv 
ovrwy adpudorépwr, toiro 8 hovxy Te 
mvevatt Saci'vevat (on account of the 
media 6 contained in it), cal gore ra 
dmoyevav yevvardraroy (the noblest, most 
euphonious sound). This passage is 
wrongly interpreted by Ascoli Arit. 
Stud. p. 365 {, of the German trans., 
who finds in it an indication of the 
sound 2’2').—Sext. Empir. p. 662, Bk. ; 
Bekk. slnee. p. 1175 (¢ cannot like & 

stand as a final, deé7¢ x Tod o Kal 6 doKxet 


Moreover, as dy is etymo- 


avyxetaOat, ovdémore 52 NEEts “EAAQUEKA 
els ddwvoy xatadnyet). The evidence 
from Greek sources is therefore un- 
animous except the scholia on Aristotle, 
in whieh certainly (p. 331 3B, 33, 42) 
the o is denoted as the second sound 
for all three double letters. For the 
Scholiast thus understands the éa- 
géperat of Arist., which however in 
this author (s, Bonitz Index) by no 
means has the later meaning ‘follow’, 

1 Ascoli (see preeeding note). 

= Curtius Grdr®, p. 615. 

° We have also the testimony of 
the Latin gramimarians, see below. 

4 Mondry Beandouin Bull. de corr, 
hell, ww. p. 3866 (Carpathus). 
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logically at the root of ¢ dz may easily have been developed 
from this just as in Italian mezzo i.e. meddzo comes from medius 
(medyus), orzo from hordeum (ordyum); diurnus giorno (dZorno) 
also is essentially analogous. Accordingly this pronunciation 
too has its claims, and moreover the origin of the modern 
Greek pronunciation as simple z requires illustration; the 
third and not the least warranted pronunciation is that main- 
tained by the grammarians, namely sd or more accurately, since 
s must be soft before the media, zd. Let us endeavour then to 
do justice to each one, assigning to it 1ts province and period. 
It is a well known rule that in Attic and Hellenistic Greek 
the preposition ovy loses its v in combination with initial ¢: 
augntety, culevyrivat, avgnv. If now d was the prior clement 
in the compound letter ¢ (syn-dsén), there was no reason for 
the rejection of the v; we find cuy&éw, ciurndos. But if the 
pronunciation in Attic was sd, sy(n)sden is perfectly analogous 
Here then we have our first 
In the 
next place the preposition é& must of necessity lose its s before 
8; before o it need not. Now we find on the Attic maritime 
documents in big letters as a title é& Zéas, Le. ehs sdeas’. 
Moreover the distortion of 6 Zed dée70Ta into 6 Booed déarroTa 
by an Attic comic poet would be very harsh if the pronunciation 
were Aged, but quite easy if it were Séed. We often find in 
Attica, Beeotia, Delphi, that is in central Greece generally, the 
spelling of for €: Buofavriot, cvvaywre fopevor, evmeynduc bev®. 
If €= 6, this is analogous to the spellings mentioned above 
AéaaPov, ypaaca@az ete. ; for cf is then equal to aad. We 


to au(v)orav, cu(v)oKxevaferr. 
confirmation of the tradition of the grammarians’. 


1 ¢,.f. A. 1. 793 f. 54. 1 can not 
appeal to €& fwys Kaibel Epigr. no. 


2 Meineke Frg. Com. rv. 688. 
3 Thebes Dial.-Inschr. 703, 20; 


155, since judging by the very late 
date of the epigram we must rather 
suppose the simplified pronunciation 
as z to have belonged to the & It can- 
not be denied however, that the as- 
similation of €& sometimes does not 
take place or takes place wrongly: é£ 
“Pédov é& ‘Pnveias C. I. A. 1. 259; 11. 
814, 27; ey Hetpacws often 83+4> 11. (ib. 
éyxaidena). 


C. I. A. 1. 352, 3153 xaradoudie cotro 
Delphi W. F. 218, 11. Cp. my Wiseell. 
epigraph.in the Satura philologa Ierm. 
Sauppio oblata p. 124 f. (kapwicgecbar 
consular letter to the Oropians, ’E¢. 
apx. 1884 p. 101 ff. 1. 28; also Monum. 
Ancyr. eicfova, col. 15, 15; other 
later exx. G. Meyer? 225.) (Old Attie 
¢§ in Buffavrioe, KAaSCouevior, A CCetor, 
C. I, d. 1. 230, 238.) 
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find similar plconasms in és on an inseription of Chios’ and 
the ws which is so common in Latin for simple «; sv and o& 
on the other hand still require authentication, as also f. The 
s-sound then preceded in , while in & it followed —efov for 
éstwy on a Delphian inscription is a very instructive error in 
writing, which would be impossible if the pronunciation of ¢ 
had been ds, but is easily intelligible supposing it to have been 
a5. In the next place in cases of contact o + 6 frequently 
become ¢ It is true that as a rule ds0cdeT0s OedcdoToy are 
written Just as éxo@fm not éFofo; but we find on Beeotian 
inscriptions side by side with Oedcbdotes Oroleta O€foros 
Oeocloros Aroforos*, and in Attic inscriptions as well as in 
authors O«dforos Oeoloridns*. BvEnv also appears to me to 
be undoubtedly equal to Bvodny, cp. BéBvopar and wréydnv ; 
and "A@nvate yauale pate Oupale to “AOnvacde Ovpacde ctc., 
although now there is a tendency to analyze them rather 
into Bu-fnv, “A@nva-e etc. For if this supposed fe had been 
added, the word would have been ’A@nvnfe just as “A@nvnbev 
and in Homer Ovpnfe like Ovpnde OvpnGe*®. According to our 
view épate yauate are formed on false analogy, just as “Oduvp- 
miaot from the singular ‘Od\upria, Meyapot from the plural 
Méyapa.—Lastly we find the zd sd of foreign names represented 
by €: (“Opopatys Auramazda, "Afwt0s Ashdod, ’Aptaovagis 
Artavasdes, in Plato, Herodotus and later writers®. Accord- 


1 Rohl no. 881 a, 5 (Bechtel d. arch. Inst. 1889, 59 sq. 


Insehr.d. ion, Dial. 174); Dial.-Inschr. 
3130, 3186. Cp. Nagoloy (=lwv) on 
an old coin of the Sicilian Naxians, 
Kekhel D. N. 1. 226; avaypamrwpac 
Mykale CG, I. Gr. 2909 (Beehtel 144). 

* Wescher-loucart 189, 13 ; also in 
253, 11 not ETQ which the transerip- 
tion gives, but E7-2 no doubt is to be 
found on the stone. 

3 Gedod. RbhL no. 151= Dial.- 
Inuschr. 567; with ¢Tanagra D.-I, 982 
two sepulchral pillars ; 914 col. 3(=R. 
157); 1043 (-o¢-); Thebes 708, 714 ; 
Thesp. 807"; Acof. Kopai 556 ; Thebes 
700 (lt. 300); Thessaly 3157, AZéttheil. 


4 Dem. 21, 59; Plat. Apol. 33 5; 
(66 Aly ie USA Be GM Gir my 
821, 1 ff. 

5 yapuaderv (Att. Ion., not in Homer) 
might be cited in opposition. But 
the other form xapzaiéey (from yapzal) 
appears to me correct (accordingly at 
most xaugdev), Cp. Osthoff, 2. Geseh. 
d, Perf. 596 ff. Forms like ’Axapv ge 
(Lentz Herodian 199) have been found 
neither in authors nor inscriptions as 
yet. 

8 'Qpow. Plat. clic. 1 122) 4, Plute 
Mor. 369); 2) coins of the Satraps, 
Mazduk head of ao sect 500 A.b., seo 
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tingly from all this 1 infer that in Attica and central Greece 
generally & so far as 1t occurred in the dialects, had the sound 
of zd, and that this pronunciation was circulated and main- 
tained at least in the case of the grammarians in the Hellenistic 
period up to the second century A.D. 

But we must now go back to the oldest form of Greek and 
especially of Ionic, as we find itin Homer. Here épdw is found 
beside 6éfw from the stem Fepy; why not épfw, if C=ds? 
It is on the other assumption quite intelligible’, that épade 
should not remain, but that the o should fall out. Moreover 
initial € does not make length by position in Zédeca ZaxvvOos, 
from metrical necessity ; the same is true of ox in Sxapavdp.oy, 
axétapvov, oxin. Now here the reading Kapavépiov has 
authority’, and vvelp dda xidvatat wos is read universally ; 
moreover o often falls out before 7 and @, and accordingly it 
could easily be dropped in XéaxuvGos also*. I do not think 
its omission m Acax«vyOos would be so easy.—Aa stands in 
the place of the prefix fa in dadoios and dacxios. This is 
quite natural and easy, if fa= aba, cdapowos just as ZaxvyOos 
and odacxios is difficult to pronounce.—Also it is admitted 
by all that of05 comes from éaéd0s (Germ. Ast); according 
to my view there is here no change of sound whatsoever. 
Mafos is the Homeric and Ionic form for pacrds, pac@os of 
other dialects: the former is wacéos. We must add (fo Le. toda, 
éCounv i.c. érdounv which are analogous to icy, érxov, where 
likewise, in Homer as in Attic, the original sound has simply 
remained. And, I think, in Tonic also; épdw at all events is 
used by Herodotus, and the latter writes "Afw7os, where, if the 
sound was shd and Greek § was ds or z, there was nothing 
certainly to prevent him writing "Acéwtos. 

If the undoubted origin of z in dy be brought forward in 
opposition to this view, it would at once be easy to shew that 
zd too may originate in this, since it 1s a fact that in old 


Néldeke Ber. Wien. dkad. 1888, 414f. time of Herodotus downwards. 
*Apraovacns Plut. Crass. ec. 19, 22, ac- 1 Osthoff Perf. 596, 1, 

cording to cod. N Matrit. (see Charles La Roche Hom. Unters. p. 42 f. 
Graux, de Plut. codice Matrit., Paris Cp. Thiersch Gr. Gr. § 146, n. 8. 
1880, p. 55). “Agwros universal from 


oe 
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Sloveman dya regularly becomes Zda’. It is true that there tya 
also becomes stu, whilst in Greek ryw becomes -7Ta or -¢ca 
according to the dialect. But thuse who adopt Curtius’ 
assumption are equally unable to shew any analogy between 
the treatment of ty im Greck and that of dy, and they have to 
explain what is absolutely surprising, namely that the same 
language admitted dz but not ts*. According to my view, it 
has (at least universally) admitted even dz, sinee not only 
has this in many dialects become 6 66, as ts has become t7 in 
Thessalian, Boeotian, Attic’ and also Cretan, but also other 
dialects have transposed the two elements. Attic might very 
well reject 66, although it preferred tr to oo, and the Doric 
of Delphi, which had oa for ty ts, might nevertheless avoid 
the corresponding assimilation in the case of dz, especially as 
the sound of the soft s only existed in the language in 
combination with a consonant, while here it would have been 
independent. On this side then there is really no obstaele ; 
on the other hand it is certainly perplexing to meet with o6, 
ic. the Attic sound of § as a dialectic peculiarity of the 
Lesbian and some other poets as Aleman and Theocritus’*. 
Be it remarked however, this is only in books, not on in- 


1 Miklosich Altsloven. 


Lautl. p. 
275, 

2 [ would however suggest, that the 
sound ts is hidden beneath the writing 
T, which oceurs in Halicarnassus I. 
500 (5th cent.): AATKAPNAT[EQJN 
and AATIKA[PNITJZSEQN AATKAPN- 
MESON, OATATIOS, WANYATIO“R ; 
also on coins of the Thracian Me- 
sembria: METAMBPIANQN (Kirch- 
hoff4 p. 12), and according to Roéhl’s 
suggestion (p. 139) in OAAATHS Teos 
{97 ». 23. For in these Carian proper 
names on other later inseriptions 
-acows -ats 18 written for -ATIX, Bull. 
de corr, hell. ww. 316, v. 580, viz. 191 
(Bechtel 101, 239, 2-40). 

3-7 still have no doubt in spite of 
Ascoli (Avit. Stud. 321 ff.) and in spite 
of G. Curtius’ recantation (ityn.® 666) 


that zr and o¢ both go back to és. 
Ascohi’s proofs of the origin of r7 in 
oo are all of a very problematical 
character. It seems to ine also suili- 
ciently certain, that rr was a peculi- 
arity of Iuboea and Oropus, although 
Bechtel Inschr. d. ion. Dial. p. 13, 37, 
still doubts it. Kious Styra no 19,38 n, 
and Keoa- do.*** are too obscure in 
their derivation, to be of any uso as 
instances.—On Crete see p. 122, n. 
below. 

4 Ahrens D. A. £5 ff; Meister 
Gr. Dial. 1. 129. This usage is not 
constant either in the Acolie poets or 
in Theocritus; the rule which Ahrens 
tries to institute is doubtful. Cp. 
Morsbach dial, Theocr. Curtius Stud, 
x. 31 ff. 
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scriptions; the Lesbian isceriptions as early as the fourth 
century have always ¢'. But an antiquated spelling might 
easily be transmitted in the manuscripts of pocts’, and be 
adopted by artificial poets like Theocritus. It appears to me, 
that considermg the few fragments which we possess of the 
Lesbian poets and the almost entire want of carly Molian 
inscriptions, we cannot yet expect a satisfactory solution of this 
riddle. I would suggest however, that the Aolhans pronounced 
sd as the Athenians, but wrote this with two symbols, employ- 
ing € for that sound, which in their dialect arose from 6:- before 
a vowel: €¢ = dua, capa; this sound must have been z (dz)’, 
and for such a € no one cites any instance of the writing 6. 
A difficulty of a different sort is the Delphian catadovrAchuar’, 
evidently pronounced -zmot, in a dialect which we have claimed 
for the pronunciation zd. This orthography Zuvpva CBervivar 
is, as was mentioned under o, very widely circulated in the 
Hellenistic and Roman period’; in itself however it by no 
means proves the simplification of the €& For Xpvpva did not 
represent the actual pronunciation zmyrna (with soft s) with 
greater propriety than Zuvpva, in which latter spelling the d 
became mute spontaneously. Thus in the Attic period also 
we find beside "Opopagns, where €= 2d, PapvaBafos Tepi- 
Bafos, with €= Persian 2° It is however noteworthy, that 
fu appears so often subsequently, and moreover the alterna- 
tions between o and € are not entirely limited to this case. 
We find on an inscription of Cnidus fafa (Encaca)’, on 


1 rpocovupacdecdat on an inscrip- 
tion of Cyme of the Roman period 
(Cauer no. 127=Dial.-Inschr. 311) is 
of course only an affected archaism. 

* The grammarians themselves re- 
gard it merely as a matter of spelling, 
putting it in the same category with 
Aiolie xoévos WéNoms iépaxs (Ahrens p. 
48 f.; Meister 127, 1; R. Schneider 
Bodletana p. 43). 

3 With did—ga ep. ria (riva) oa in 
Dorie (Ahrens D. D. 277). 

4 Wescher-Foucart 433, 13. 


5 ¢f also occurs occasionally before 
put evdés Guous Ath. (Macedonian period) 
"Ed. 1883, 125 £. y, 12; ’Epactula 
C. £, A. 1, 1553; xpyoguer Cos 
Bull. de. corr. h. v. 228 (to be divided 
as xpyo-fH0v). 

6 Coins of the Satraps 2355, 
yan, Néldeke Ber. Wien. Akad. 
1888, 415, 419. 

7 Kaibel Mpigr. 204°; a few other 
exx. Keil Bullet. de Vacad. de St Pet. 
1857, p. 179 (Mel. 
ais) tt): 


Gréco-rom, 11. 
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ordinary papyri vBpitav, €ovyn (efdynv)'; as a general rule it 
is true the writers of the papyri know how to distinguish the 
two letters. In the next place, against the value zd we have 
the Hellenistic spellings “AgdpovBas, "Eadpas, Acd0d, Apta- 
ovacdys, ‘Apowacdov’; for in the case of ks ps & w are always 
used in these transliterations and adaptations, and I would 
also confidently suggest, that the presumably Carthaginian 
name ALIOTBQ (gen.) on a Theban inscription is really 
ALPOTBO®. So far then we should conclude that the modern 
Greck pronunciation prevailed in the Hellenistic popular 
language, while for the preceding era we have as yet only 
found the sound zd. And certainly zd could be simplified to z 
by a gradually weakened pronunciation of the d; but this is 
true to a still greater degree of dz, the claims of which must 
now be put to the test. Now occurs to all appearance with 
such a value, ts or dz, on old Cretan inseriptions: 6f09 i.c. boos 
(from Oryos = éta0s), avdalabat= avdatoabat av(a)daccacbat 
(fo@ = Cwov)*. But this disappeared in Crete at an early date, 
and rr or 66 according to the circumstances, and initially 6 was 


written for it. 


? Pap. L. 40, 41 (#8p.); pap. Weil 
col. 4, 14; ib. 5, 1 dopyrifew ppavri- 
ow. All these pieces are more than 
averagely faulty ; e.g. the Papyrus of 
Hyperides on the contrary shews no- 
thing ofthe kind. (The attic Yydloecbar 
for -fec8ar Boeckh See-Urkunden p. 
467 does not exist; see C. I. A. 11. 
809", 35.) 

2? We find on the Monum. Aneyr. 
col. 5, 26 Artavasdis Greek “Apraovdc- 
dou, 29 Artaba(zi) “ApraBasov, 30 Arta- 
vasdi "Apraovacdn, 6, 11 Artavazdis 
"ApraBafov. Cp. Mommsen p. 110, 1; 
p. 118, n. 6 above.—’Qpopae dou Inser. of 
Antiochus of Commagene (69—34 n.e.), 
Puehstein Berl. Monatsber. 1883, 49 ff., 
col. 1% 19; 1* 10.—ApioBapfdvys is 
written by Greeks and Latins with 
z; the pronunciation was probably 
here, where in any ease there was 


Thus the Gortynian inscription; later on we 


position-length, generally simplified. 
In Herodotus however (7, 2 f.) we tind 
(‘Apro)Bagavys, and I think the Athe- 
nians wrote it thus, though now we 
find in the texts “ApioBapf¢. (tho latter 
also C. I. A. wu 481 c?, Ist. cent. 
B.C.) 

3 NwBav (Accus.) ’A. Dial.-Inschr. 
719; Meister writes here ’A(cdp)ov Bw. 
The inflection according to the 2nd 
decl. is certainly strange, especially 
beside NwBav. 

+ Comparetti Mus. Ital. 11.131, 142, 
162) 172, 198, 202, 210) 21252 Git 
hitherto ¢ had not oecurred on old 
Cretan inser. Further discoveries are 
certainly pressingly wanted, in order 
to throw light on dftat (= dale) 
Folgna (= Folxna) and such monstrous 
forms. 
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find also Oada@0a and also Thva Triva Ajva (Afva)'. 
Of these @ada0Ga with spirantic @ appears to be a sort of 
compromise between real Cretic @adxatta and the ordinary 
Garacca; but Triva might be something like ddena, with 
a stronger articulation of the initial letter, to express which the 
tenuis was brought into requisition. In any ease the original 
ts dz in Crete disappeared in later times without leaving any 
trace, and where in the Greek-speaking world can it be said to 
have continued its existence? As a matter of fact we find no 
trace of it on Greek soil, but only on Italian. For the Italian 
peoples, the Latins, Faliscans, Oscans and Umbrians, employ Z 
always either for the soft S-sound or, and this must be the more 
original, for ds ts; consequently those Greeks too, who brought 
the alphabet to them, that is especially the Chalcidians, must 
have possessed the ¢ with the value of dz*, Whether they 
retained it with this value, or later on lke the Cretans rejected 
the sound-combination dz, is of eourse another question; in 
Italy however z may have been maintained as ds ts, whatever 
the Chalcidians did, and this would explain the fact, that this 
value appeared again in the time of the Empire and has 
continued to the present day. The Latin Grammarians, 
although sometimes under Greek influence they resolve z into 
sd*, nevertheless maintain elsewhere, that it is equivalent to 


PeWiever- py ly.) 200,205.) lt is 
best however not to venture on such 


this I cannot at once follow. The 
curious Oscan Nwycdints (Messana, 


far-fetched solutions of the riddle as 
Meyer, who finds a palatal g in the 
initial sound of Tryva. 

* On this ep. Corssen Auspr. 1? 
395 (Osk. horz hortus, -azum -arum; 
Umbr. pihaz piatus, menzaru mensa- 
rum). The whole subject of ¢ in the 
Italian languages has been worked out 
by L. Havet, Mémoires de la société de 
linguist. 1. 192—196; I owe my 
knowledge of this to a kind communi- 
cation of the author himself. Besides 
the three values of ¢ which we have 
discussed he gives as the fourth and 
most universal zz, as an instance of 
which he gives the Latin badisso; but 


Mommsen Unterital. Dial..p. 192), 
where gd represents the simple soft s- 
sound (the name is written elsewhere 
Niunsi-, Niumpsius, Nv(u)yros), is ex- 
plained by Havet by the assumption, 
that with certain Greeks o65 too had 
become the simple sound z. Itis quite 
as possible however to say that the 
Greeks not possessing the simple z 
without 6 interpolated a d after it, 
zd being familiar to them. (For o6 
instead of ¢ ep. on the same inser. 
mo in ovreevs for yp.) 

3 Victorin. K. vi. 196, on the 
Virgilian Mezentius with the vowel of 
the first syllable long by position ; quae 
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ds (ts), if they do not actually deny altogether the compound 
nature of the letter. Morcover in the vulgar writing of the 
later empire z appears representing di followed by a vowel: 
Aziubenicus or Azabenicus, zetu (diaeta), and also for 7 (y):— 
cozugi, Zanuare”, no doubt in the same way and having the 
same value as In the common Italian mezzo and the Venetian 
mazore. 

To sum up then, the following seems to be the result of the 
whole investigation. In ancient times the Greeks possessed 
the sound-combination zd, in é6f05 efounv cte., and beside it 
a dz which was developed from dy, to which corresponded a ts 
from ty. The latter sound-combinations however did not hold 
their ground, the result being that hizdo and nomizdo, the 
former original, the latter from nomidzo, coincided in sound. 
To denote zd the Phoenician Sain was taken, which in Semitic 
signifies simple z (soft s), partly also as it seems dz: similarly 


Samech (s) had to serve for hs, 


(z) si adsumpta non esset, per s et d 
Mesdentinm seriberemus, Cp. Terent. 
Maur. v. 921. 

1 Mar, Vietorin. K. vr. p. 6: sie et 
z, si modo latino sermoni neeessaria 
esset, per d et s litteras faceremus 
(obscurely p. 34). Vel. Long. K. vir. 
51: atque has [tres] litteras (x also 
as well as z) semivocales plerique 
tradiderunt. Verrio Flaceo (time of 
Augustus) placet mutas esse, quo- 
niam a mutis inecipiant, una a ec, 
altera a d (mss. a p). quodsi quos 
movet, quod in semivocalem desinant, 
‘*seiant,” inquit “2 litteram per sd 
seribi ab iis qni putant illammex s et 
d constare, ut sine dubio muta finia- 
tur.” mihi videtur esse aliud z, aliud 
olyya xai 6é\7a, nee candem potestatem 
nee eundem sonum esse, sed seeundam 
diversas dialeetos enuntiari. Dores 
enim seimus dicere peXlodew, alios 
pedltev, nee ideo tamen eadem littera 
est, non magis quam eum alii ccBadnp, 
alii kepadny, alii drmara alll dppara, 
ulii @a\arrayv, nlii Padacoay dieunt, eum 


In those places where dz 


idem dicant, He goes on to deny that 
z is aeeording to its actual sound a 
double consonant ; for it is, he says, 
susceptible of being doubled and in 
pronuneiation it has not, like z, a dis- 
tinct sound at the beginning and end 
of its utteranee. This grammarian 
then (time of Trajan) evidently pro- 
nounced a simple modern Greek ¢. 
For the very reason that z in itself was 
not a donble consonant, some wished 
to write Mezzentius in Virgil, K. L. 
Schneider p. 380,—Martian. Cap, m1. 
§ 257 considers the sound of Greek ¢ 
to be TX,—Against Seelmann -fuspr. 
308 I remark, that the passage Quintil. 
xu. 10, 27 f. does not refer to ¢ and 
v, but to @ and v: quos mutuari 
solemus refers to speaking, while he 
comes afterwards to writing, and in 
doing so speaks of f (and u) as com- 
pensatory letters belonging to Latin, 
wanting in Greek. So Spalding and 
before him Gesner. 

* Corssen 1*, 215 f.; Seelmann p. 
230; B20 ff. 
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was in use, as long as 1t held its ground, it too and also ts were 
represented by Sain = Zeta; with this value it reached the 
Italians. Tn other localities it was otherwise, according to the 
wants of the dialect; in Elis Z was used for spirantic 6. In 
the pronunciation zd however the sibilant gradually over- 
powered and extinguished the d: if in spite of this the sound 
continued to form length by position, the sibilant must have 
been doubled, and this certainly presents difficulties in the 
cases where it was initial. There is however no reason to 
assnme that the simplification of the componnd took place 
before the Hellenistic period; possibly the Macedonians were 
the originators and propagators of the change, the sound zd 
bemg strange to them. During this period there is no canse 
for surprise, if we find ¢ for Sain in transliterations, as in Tata 
and the numerous Hebrew names such as Zayaplas, or for 
English 7=dz, in Indian names such as "Onn Ujjayini. 
Correspondingly on a bilingual Attic inscription we find Sain 
as the Phoenician equivalent of in Bufavtia’®. 


SECTION 32. 
Assimilation in Word-nexus ; Hiatus. 


We have yet to make some general remarks on the 
combination of words and on their accentuation. With regard 
to the first point the Greek language appears to stand midway 
between the Sanskritic method, where the single word is 
modified by the surrounding words in the main in the same 
way, as the elements of a single word are modified by one 
another, and the method of our own language, which allows 
single words, and indeed any separable parts of a word, entire 
independence. We have spoken above of the assimilation of 
the final nasal, probably this was carried out still more in 
pronunciation than in writing. On the other hand in the case 
of final p and a, as well as & and yw, assimilation does not take 


1 See p. 113 above. cent. 8. ¢.2): NID Noy NIA=E(i)- 
2 Corp. Inscr, Semitic. no.120 (3rd. piv Bugavria. 
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place or only in a very slight degree. For instance the 
combination «a is not suffered in the interior of words, but 
a is rejected (emdéyOae for wewréxoOar); in the case of 
final € however this takes place only in very close combination, 
namely in the case of é& and at most also in €& wuf& Aa. As 
regards the prepositions we must remark beforehand that the 
language, and this is true of Latin as well as Greek, made no 
distinetion between their combination with a verb, where we 
write one word, and that with a noun; there was the same close 
connection and consequently the same assimilation’. The only 
way in which we practise this in the case of é€&, is to wnite 
éx before a consonant, i.e. to reject the a; but the Greeks even 
in writing assimilated the mute to the following sound with 
great regularity, the tenuis only standing before « 7 7 y a, 
before 6 ¢, and at an earlier period before o also, éy was written, 
before media or liquid éy’. And this was so established as a 
usage in writing, that it is found regularly even on the papyri, 
though there in the case of éy and ovv contrary to our custom 
the assimilation is omitted. ”"Eyyovos also comes under this 
head, i.e. éeyovos, certainly not to be pronounced engonos and 
derived from év*. The Beeotians and Arcadians however 
assimilated the & in quite a different way, namely by rejection 
of the «: éadérAXeu (€xBarrcw), és Tot Epyos Arcadian, éo-yovos 
and also before a vowel éooapye (€Eapyet) Beeotian. The 
absence of the preposition eis és, for which éy Arcad. iy was 
employed, made this possible without ambiguity. The numeral 
€€ can in Attic in like manner become && éy: &« Today, 
éySaxTvros*; still even in composition it 1s just as often or 


1 On those early inscriptions, where 
the words are still separated by punc- 
tuation, the preposition is never separ- 
ated from the noun; in Latin also 
such separation is often omitted, or 
on the other hand it is extended to 
the prepositions compounded with the 
verb, v. Corssen Auspr. 11,7 863 ff. 

2 Meisterhans 2nd ed., p. 82-4; 
Dittenb. Syl. Index p. 781. Before p 
¢y ‘Pupod Athens Ed. apy. 1883, 123 
1, 58, on the other hand two instances 


of é& (above); other irregularities also 
appear (ib. and Meist. 2nd. ed., p. 84), 
and the intermediate form éxy: e.g. 
éxy Mayvyolas Ditt. 17118, 18; omis- 
sion of consonant before ox in é Xxtipou, 
Athens 'E@. apy. 1883, p. 123, 1. 62. 

3"Evydévas, Dittenb. 132.% is a 
blunder due to éyy.—Cp. éyypavac0ae 
ib, 126,"'= éxyp. 1. 63, 

4 Cauer Curt. Stud. vii. 291 f.; 
Meisterh. 85, 125, 2nd ed.; Lebadea 
(Vulgar cdinlect) "Adj, 1v. 369 éxmdd5ors. 
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oftener written €& According to a similar rule we have Xak- 
mateiv from AcE, Tuypayos from mv&.—Since assimilation went 
no further than this, very harsh consonantal contacts always 
remain possible in Greek, for instance not infrequently that of 
final o with ar, 66, «7, x0, a contact which even in composition 
The 
author however was to a great extent at lberty either to avoid 
or to permit such contacts, and thus give to his composition 
either a harsher and stronger or a softer and more polished 
The Greeks were in general far more sensitive 
about the contact of vowels. But they avoided a very close 
combination of words by contraction of the vowels which came 
in contact, as was the practice in the interior of words, and 
preferred to slur quickly over the first vowel, so that im the 
case of prepositions and such small words it entirely disap- 
peared: mapeott, ém avté. Short initial vowels disappeared 
after long ones in the case of such words and in familiar daily 
combinations; an inscription of Chios has 7’s, an Attic inscrip- 
tion 6x7 Bor@v’. Proper contraction generally takes place in 
the case of preceding monosyllabie words, which im any case are 
closely dependent but whose presence must somehow be made 
evident: tovpyov, cdot. It is quite another question, how far 
these processes appear in writing; in the earlier period men 
preferred to spare their material and trouble, later on they 
thought more of clearness®, Thus even in poems we frequently 
find such combinations written in extenso on old manuscripts 
and inscriptions, where in pronunciation elision must have taken 
place*, and the Romans always write in extenso, but according 
to the testimony of Cicero pronounced in ordinary conversation 
just as in verse, that is they slurred so quickly over the first 
vowel, that it formed one syllable with that following and a 


the language has no means of obviating: mpoomralw. 
5 P 


character’. 


names, also before titles of office, 
Meisterhans p. 32, after Geyer Obs. 


1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus in- 
vestigates this point in his treatise epi 


auvbécews. 

2 ieyololl sow), BIS Ye ( IG Aly ob 
834° 11. 70. 

° For this reason the preposition is 
commonly not elided before proper 


epigr. de praep. Gr. forma et usu, Lpz. 
(Altenburg) 1880, p. 5 ff. 

4 Kaibel Epigr. 39: dperfe re ov, 
49 re éraipoity, 52 dé Epywv, 53 yuvatki 
ecOAhv, 55 dé aperfs etc, 
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hiatus did not take place’. The Greek poets were at all 
periods except the latest one, that of Nonnus, contented to allow 
only those vowels to come into contact, in the case of which 
clision or crasis was possible; but when the prose writers began 
to pay attention to this point, they went farther and put limits 
even to this kind of combination of distinct words, leaving all 
words that had any importance and independence separated. 
Accordingly we find add’, 8, tadt’, or dyrocai av, but 
according to striet observance nothing hke éxtyoat’ ’Apioto- 
Tédns was readily allowed, but ’Apiototédrns éextHcaTo was 
substituted, so that the hiatus did not present itself at all. 
The same punctiliousness as is well known characterised the 
Roman pocts from the time of Augustus onwards. Moreover 
it appears that in the time of the empire the Romans avoided 
this combination of vowels, which had been customary before, 
no less in ordinary conversation, while the hiatus on the other 
hand was no longer avoided; the pronunciation at that time 
must have been, so to speak, purer giving every word and every 
syllable of a word its proper expression and value. Quuintilian 
gives rules as to how far the use of hiatus 1s permitted to a 
speaker, discriminating between the several cases; nevertheless 
in the nexus of early Latin neither the quantity of the vowels 
nor their quality made any appreciable difference, except that 
in an example such as that cited in the ad HHerennium as to 
be avoided, buccae aeriae amoenissumae impendebant, people 
in ordinary conversation must have omitted the harsh combi- 
nation and allowed hiatus®. But Quintilian cites as an example 
of dexterous hiatus in opposition to synalepha, the occasional 
advantage of which he allows, pulchra oratione acta®. The 


1 Cie. Orat. 150: quod quidem scarcely contradictory to § 77 (on the 


Latina lingua sic observat, nemo ut 
tam rusticus sit, qui vocalis nolit con- 
jungere (in pronnneiation), 152: sed 
Gracci viderint : nobis ne si cupiamus 
quidem distrahere voces (i. ¢. vocales) 
conceditur. Indicant orationes illae 
ipsae horridulae Catonis (in which 
therefore a hiatus must frequently 
have been suppressed even in seript), 
indicant omnes poctac, ete. This is 


occasional use of hiatus by the huniilis 
orator). 

2 Quintil. 1x. 4, 33 f.—Ad ITerenn. 
Iv. § 18: fugiemus erebras vocalinm 
concursiones, quae vastam et hiantem 
orationem reddunt, ut hnec est: Buccae 
etc. 

3§ 36: et cocuntes litterae, quac 
cvvakogal dicuntur, etiam leviorem 
faciunt orationem, quam si omnia 
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ease must have been the same with the Greek of that period. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus found the hiatus wardror 6é€ oror 
in his Demosthenes, and imagined that this was really intended 
by the orator’, evidently only beeause there were speakers at 
that period, who allowed this in speaking and did not get md of 
it by synalepha. Demetrius who is somewhat later considers 
it actually more euphonious, to pronounce the vowels separate 
in the sentence wavta pev ta véa Kat Kara éotty, than with 
synalepha xara ’otw*; the people however no doubt even 
at that period pronounced in the latter way. For even the 
Grecks of the present day are aceustomed to annul the hiatus, 


at all events in speaking. 


SECTION 33. 


Transference of final consonants. 


In ancient Greek, just as in French, though hardly to such 
The 
teaching of the grammarians is*, that where elision of a final 
vowel has taken place the consonant preceding this must be 
given to the following syllable: xa-te-pod, a-me-Kel-vov, Just as 
in French en-treur, Wherever in composition a consonant 
comes before a vowel it belongs to this vowel without any 
exception, even in the case of é& ets mpos duc-; on the other 
hand, if a consonant follow, the final consonant remains with the 
preceding vowel; thus é-&-évas, dv-ced-mis, but dvo-pop-dos. 
In the case of a indeed, as has been already remarked, the 
right analysis even in the case of simple words was a matter 
of doubt; hence these rules, which were of eourse eapricious. 


an extent, final consonants were lable to be earried on. 


verba suo fine cludantur, et nonnun- 
quam hiulea etiam decent faciuntque 
ampliora quaedam: ut Pulchra ete. 

1 Dionys, Dem. 42. 

2 Demetr. 7. épu. § 70: modrdAd de 
kal G\Na ev ouvaropy pev eydueva 
dtiopwva nv, StatpeDévra dé Kal auvyKpouc- 


bévra cei~uwrérepa, ws TO mavTA KTE. Ef Jé 


ie 


owarelvas elmo Kara “otw, bvopwrd- 
Tepov fora 70 heyouevov Kal edredéc- 
TEpov. 

* Theodosius Bekk. Anec. 1127 f.; 
ed. Gittl. p. 62; Lentz Merodian, 11. 
390 ff., 407f. Vid. K. I. A. Schmidt 
Beitrage p. 134 ff. 
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We are at liberty to doubt, whether the pronunciation really 
was so cutirely established and certainly whether it continned 
the same through the different periods. The writer of the 
great Hyperides manuscript indeed always separates a | 7e- 
oréAdete and so on where the line breaks off, but he writes 
more frequently e¢o-ayyeAta than et-cayyedta, and moreover 


sometimes tat | tovx, sometimes ovd’ | dates’. On the long 
Epidaurian inscriptions, which sing the praises of the miracles 
of healing worked by Apollo and Asclepius with classic men- 
dacity, the following examples of line-division oceur: o | odé 
(beside tayo | tra yao | tpi” 6 | otpaxa), €& | EXOnt, a | wa- 
yovta, € | vummov, € | krovtov. The pronunciation and separa- 


tion ov 


Kéate ov| yiKuoTa® was certainly established. A 
transference between article and noun (76 | vépywr) and also 
between other looser connections may have taken place fre- 
quently’, but they did not divide so (in writing) except in 
rare mstances, which are paralleled by instances of the opposite 
such as oo-os of equally little significance. A peculiarity 
worthy of mention, which appears on the Gortynian inscription 
aud elsewhere sporadically, is the doubling of final » in short 
words in close connection, so that it belongs to both syllables: 
Tavyypivav, curve (1c. cuvp), wvvdv, hrvéyov®. Although 
Biicheler is of a different opinion, I think that this pronuncia- 
tion gives the explanation for corresponding instances of licence 
in prosody in the Afolian dialect :—dovvérnus, tvoxdns, adv 
oneye®. 


* Several occur in the second 


Hyperides mss. Praef. p. xvi. 
5 Gortyn. Inse. 2, 49; 10, 41; 


1 Hyper. Praefat. p. 1x. 
2 "Ed. apx. 1883 p. 199; 1885 p. 15. 
Cp. later Attic inser., which also finish 


the line with « complete syllable: mn. 
469, 35 € | v dore:, 403,17 € | x rav.— 
Inscr. of Antiochms (p. 122, n. 2 above) 
1." 238 apo | cddous; Iv.4 15 mpoo | xap- 
tepelrwoay is necessary, because on 
this inscription o is always separated 
from 7 @ cte. 
3 iilise © Te flo ie 

xeaaas, 37%, 3 ob | KoXya. 


467, 81 ob | 


Museo [tal, 11. 599 col. v1., 9; also veo 
in rdvocemBaddbvravs 7, 9; but not 
svvecoasat 3, 16, which comes from 
éxoarTw.—Samos Dittenb. Syll. 132, 
melts 

® Meister Gr. Dial. 1. 148 (Biich- 
eler Rh, Mus. xu. additional fasciculus 
Hiew)) = 
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SECTION 34. 


Accent. 


With regard to the accent of words it is well known, that 
in Greck this consisted in voice-pitch, not voice-stress and still 
less voice-duration, although in both the classical languages 
the latter was united with voice-pitch in the period of their 
degeneration’, For the Greek of the present day pronounces 
accented vowels long, unaccented short: aéniis (Eévous), yenits 
(yévorto), dOrdpis, u@réptis. The period, at which this extra- 
ordinarily important transformation took place, may be to a 
certain extent ascertained from prosody. For the versifica- 
tion of the classical period makes no account whatever of 
word-accent?, and indeed, since the accent was purely musical, 
there was not the slightest reason why it should; but even 
tunes, according to the testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
were set without regard to the accent, that is the tune (ep. 
Tpoowedia, accentus) of ordinary speech®. But im the post- 
Christian period’ we find it the rule in Babrius’ fables, that 
the penultimate syllable of the cholhambic always bears the 
accent, and Nonnus (end of the 4th century) never ends a 
hexameter with a proparoxyton*, In the case of the pentameter 
an ever-increasing effort can be traced right on from the 
Alexandrine period, to limit accented final syllables, and finally 
almost to banish them, and this was done for the most part in 
favour of the paroxyton termination which prevailed also im the 
Byzantine trimeter®, In just the same way in the Latin of the 


1 This is not the place, to enter on 
the controversy with regard to Latin, 
for which Seelmann also maintains an 
original predominance of the factor of 
stress over the musical. The evidences 
of the grammarians, to which he 
appeals (28 f.), are certainly all late, 
while the musical factor (and that 
exclusively) is testified to so early as 
by Nigidius. 

2 Attempts have indeed been made 
to shew that there was some such 
regard (v. J. H. Heinr. Schmidt Metr. 


211 ff.); I eannot however regard his 
attempts as successful, and see little 
trace of anything of the kind in Latin 
versification. Cp. H. Weil Géttinger 
Philologenvers. (1852) p. 85 fi.; Weil- 
Benloew Accentuat. lat. p. 66 ff, 240 ff. 

3 Dionys. Compos. p. 63 R., with 
examples from Eurip. Orest. 

4 This law was discovered by A. 
Ludwich (Fleckeis. Jahrb. 1874, 441 ff.). 

5 F, Hannsen Rh. AMits. XXXVI. 
2268 
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same period the transformation in the pronunciation may be 
ascertained from the metrieal phenomena’. Further accurate 
observation of the Greek poets has of late led to the assump- 
tion, that there existed in the language from the earliest period 
side by side with the variety of pitch a variety of stress 
following laws coinciding with those of Latin accentuation : 
namely the stress is said never to have rested on the last 
syllable and on the last but two only when the penultimate 
was short®. It appears to me however stil] doubtful whether 
this is the true sigmificance of the observations. With regard 
to pitch and tone we are told by Dionysius, that the interval 
between high pitch and low pitch syllables amounts pretty 
nearly to a fifth®, Now our accentual system, based on the 
statements of Dionysius Thrax, Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
others, distinguishes only three kinds of syllables, high pitch 
(ofeia mpocwdia), low pitch (Bapeta mpoowdia) and those in 
which high and low pitch are united (in that order) (arpoo. epi- 
ormwpéevn, so called from the ‘drawing round’ the accent from 
high to low)*, This kind of accentuation or that corresponding 
to it, in which the sequence is from low to high, oceurs in 
modern languages also; for instance the ancient circumflex is 
heard in Itahan in the case of double consonants (donna, stella). 
Since the time of Aristophanes of Byzantium the low pitch 
syllables have been denoted by +, the high pitch by +, the 
circumflexed by the combination of the two symbols A, which 
gradually became rounded, Originally every syllable had its 


‘ \ 


\ LA 
accent: AETOMENOL; but 
' Weil-Benloew p. 255 ff. 
2 Esid. Hilberg, das Prinzip der Sil- 
bemeciigung, Wien, 1879. Cp. Hannsen 
Rh, Mus. xxxvuz. 252, who, thouch 


in course of time the notation 


xwpiov Tovrov metov éxito Bap. On 
the contrary, afterwards page 62: 7 dé 
épyavexy Te Kal wdtx7 potaa ctacripaal 
Te xpirat meloow, of To ha wévre 


agreeing in principle, makes the law 
of aceentuation rnn quite differently; 
the last syllable, if long, has the strong 
stress; if not, the pennltimate. 

3 Dionys. Comp. p. 58: diadéxrov 
bev ovv pddos €vl perpetrar dtacTHuart 
Tp reyoudry dia mdvre, ws Cyyota’ xal 
obre émerelverat mépa Tay Tpdv Torwy 


et . * LY yet a a 
Kai nucrorvlou emi rd oft, offre avlerat Tov 


pOovov, KTE, 
4 Dion. Hal, p. 60 ff.; Dion. Thrax 
p. 629 Bk. : 


evappovlov, 7) KaTa avaragw év TH d&ela, 


TOV0S CoTl Gwris amryxnoes 


Kara ouaNtopov ev 77H Bapela, 7 Kata 
meplk\aow cv ty Tmeporwpdvyn. Varro 
((Serg@] excplan. in Don. Ky iv, 531) 
hands down to us several other names 
for wepiow. : Slrovos, otumNeaTos ete, 
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was shnoplified ; the gravis being placed only ou the penultimate 
syllables of oxytones and perispomena instead of those accents 
being used, or on final syllables, where the high pitch was partially 
suppressed in the speaker's context, to serve to denote such 
suppression’, Here the imperfection of this accentual system 
becomes evident; for 1t is obvious that in 0 6 aya@os avijp 
det... all the syllables do not really have the same pitch. 
Accordingly even in ancient times more accurate systems were 
put forward, which, we may say, fortunately never attained 
general circulation, but unfortunately have not even been 
properly handed down to us* For example many distinguish 
au peony, Which was recognized also by the Roman Varro; this 
middle pitch probably comprised besides the final syllables 
which properly speaking were oxytone all syllables following 
next after a high pitch and likewise the second half of a 
syllable having the circumflex®, Glaucus of Samos made the 
number as many as six: avemmévyn (= Bapeta), wéon, émiteTapevy 
= o€eia), KexAacpéevyn (= TeptaTr@mern), dvTavakAwpévy and a 
sixth accent, of which not even the name or indeed anything 
else concerning it is established, except that 1t belonged to the 
subdivisions of the cireumtlex*, The avtavaxrwpéevn however 
has its origin in the union of gravis and acute on the same 
syllable: dais dds, éav av, and since the high pitch never 
occupied more than one mora, appears to have been the 


1 See Bekk. Auec. 674; confirmation 
of the aneient writing in the Evyptian 
fragment of Aleman. The papyri of 
the Iliad in London (Pap. Bankes and 
Pap. Harris) have likewise examples 
of several aecents on the same word; 
ENECCETONTO; still both in them 
and in the fragment of the Iliad in the 
Louvre (Pap. 3) the Bapeta is principally 
employed to represent the oxytone or 
circumflex whieh properly belongs to 
the following syllable: A®NEIOY, 
AOIO!, ONHTQI, EMEL (Pap. B.); 
ENELAH, TIIOAPTI, E@ETMAC (Pap. 
HL); IIAPA, AYTAP, but THOT (Pap. 
L.). In these instances it is remark- 


able, that this gravis is often pushed 
so far to the right; but this must not 
lead us to suppose that it belongs to 
the last syllable; for we also tind 
HOAIONTE (the symbol being over 
to), and in words with more than one 
gravis AMOIBHAIC, AAPOLNEON. 

2 See Varro l. e. p. 528 f. 

3° Weil-Benloew p. 13 ff.; Misteli 
Ueber gr. Betonung (Paderb. 1875), 
J. Hadley Curt. Stud. v. 417 ff. 

+ The mss. give HC (joined to the 
preceding word); early editions give 
vyi7y after a eonjecture of Wase, Weil 
suggests fon, Keil wepixexagpery. 
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accentuation of all long vowels to which we give the acute’. 
The grammarians, who only employed the accent for the texts 
of poets who wrote in sume particular dialect, rightly considered 
the system of Glaucus too complicated; but the real language 
may nevertheless have been still more complicated in this 
respect, and this illustrates well, what terrible difficulties Greek 
pronuneiation must have presented to foreigners. Our position 
is easier, since no one can control us, and though perhaps 1b is 
not right to be entirely indifterent as regards a better or worse 
pronunciation, there is no need on the other hand to be 
pedantic, as though the ancient Grecks might some day rise 
from their graves and call us to account for murdering their 
beautiful language. 


1 Boeckh de metr. Pind. p. 47, 52; Weil-Benloew p, 12 1f.; Corssen 11° p. 803. 


APPENDIX. 


M. J. Psicuari of Paris has placed at my disposal, besides 
other abundant information as to the pronunciation of the Greeks 
of the present day, a translation of the Lord’s Prayer (Matth. vi. 9 tI), 
prepared by himself, together with an accurate phonetic transli- 
teration, which is fundamentally the pronunciation of a Greek, 
who, born in Chios like M. Psichan himself, has spent ten years 
in Athens and speaks the common language of Greece. It will be 
of interest, if I give this translation here, with the necessary expla- 
nations which also IT owe to M. Psichari. In order to remove 
any ambiguity I have myself changed the transliteration into 
Roman letters. 


, a 4 ‘ 3 , € A ” , »” 
Hlarépa pas, rod cioat otov ovpave, vayiacTy Tovopa cov, vapFy 
LJ / x ’ € f ie o ‘ > , W ‘ 
y Baoreia cov, va yivy 7» OéAyon Gov, OTwWS TTOY OVpavo, ETTL Kat 
- 
a1 yis. To Yopt pas tO Kabnpepvo Soopas To oypepa, Kat TVXMpETE 
pas Tis dapties pas, cay TOU Kal pels TvXWpvoipe TOV GAAWVOV TIS 
nw nw td 
dpapties. My pas hépys ct wepacpo, pa cdoe pas amo Tov ToVypO* 
"Apny. 
TRANSLITERATION. 


, s @ 2 = We oe 
Patera mas, pwist stdn tirind, na Asti tondma sit, nar6él vasilia 
ps pt i = . = — 


a s 
st, naytni Oélisi si, opds tén firind, Sts k’S sti yis. TO psomi mas 


~ 


ts kiGimirnd dommis td siméri, k’t sixordsé mis tis amartiés mis, 


a = 


ON oes xy, & Ge Sonamentte 2 » 
sabi k’@ mi siydrntimé tin Mondn (4]Gn5) dis Amartits. Mi mis 


A 
Ost y o 


féri st pirizmé, m& sos¢ mas ap tin bonird. Ami 


It will be seen that Psichari distinguishes the open (a) and the 
closed sound (@) in the other vowels also, and not only in the case of 
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eo; the former is predominant throughout, except in the case of ¢. 
‘Fhose vowels remain without any special designation in this respect, 
which are spoken too quickly to allow of their exact quality being 
observed (‘“‘voyelles réduites”). With regard to mas (plural of 
oblique cases of éyw), when it is itself unaccented and follows an 
accented syllable, Psichari remarks, that it would be more correctly 
represented by mds, the a here inclining towards the e.—d 7 denote 
nasal vowels similar to the French sound.—The quantity is however 
according to our authority just as fluctuating as the quality ; 
it depends on quickness of pronunciation, on context, on the inten- 
tion of the speaker; a word may have a different quantity and 
quality of its vowel when isolated to that which it has in connected 
speech.—In the case of the consonants I have made use of the 
Greek letters 6 @ x to denote the spirants (English (his, think; 
German ach); hk’ expresses the palatal & (Ay, articulated in the 
middle of the palate); s and z the hard (voiceless) and soft (voiced) 
sounds. 

As regards matters of detail I add (after Psichari) the following 
definitions and rules of pronunciation : 


(2) O is in general open ; thus in all cases above with the 
exception of the final syllable of aAdAwvdv, where owing to the 
nasalized sound (-2é dis) produced by the closely connected tis (dis), 
the sound became closed in the pronunciation of the individual taken 
as a standard. Psichari himself however does not pronounce so, 
though he uses an analogous pronunciation in the case of e: dev exw, 
but dev tpéxw. In his own pronunciation he gives the closed sound 
to final 0, whether accented or not; oxtw 5xt6, wrepov flérd, mintw 
péfts. This as will be seen does not agree with the notation given 
above, but Psichari states that this pronunciation of final v as o is 
very widely spread. On the other hand he gives 726 as lis pronun- 
ciation of rraiw; in the case of /tér6 (xrepov) he leaves the ¢ without 
designation. 


(4) Accented @ is almost always given as closed; when 
unaecented it appears to fluctuate; in both cases the origin of 1 
(from «7 v ete.) is perfectly indifferent. With reference to the 
dialectal pronunciation of v (oc) as & noticed above Psichari remarks 
that the statements of G. Meyer (Gramm.’ p. 108) are very accurate ; 
M. speaks there of the pronunciation as Ge and gives as examples 


—— 
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from the dialeet of Attica KeovAta Kou, axLoupa axupa, KLovptos 
kiptos. Psichari however is inclined to regard this @% in all cases as 
a modern development after palatals, not as a survival from an older 
period; tupé will be found to be in the dialect, where such phenomena 
occur, not ¢ért but tsiirt with palatalisation of the ¢. 


(c) The transcription wovypov bonird militates against the 
rule we have mentioned above, according to which unaccented az 
(tp, np; vp) must become ev. T assume that the Chiot thought it 
necessary to pronounce this word with its ecclesiastical associations 
(“the Evil One”) in accordance with the writing. The apparent 
retention of the e-sound of y in the dialect of Trapezus is much 
doubted by Psichari: tev = tyv, "EAXeves etc. might rest on modern 
phonetic laws; a scientific investigation of the matter has yet to 
be undertaken. 


(@) Both Baca and dpapria remain free from the detri- 
tion of «t before a vowel following, which has been veferred to 
above (vasilyd, amurtyd). The reason again appears to be, that 
they are ecclesiastical words, which are not subject to popular 
treatment. 


(ec) Naywaory nayastt is written by Psichari with 7, though as 
a rule in such cases the written form contrary to the pronunciation 
retains the 6. The rule that two voiceless spirants, just as two 
tenues, are not tolerated in immediate proximity, is in gencral 
extended to o also, except that the ordinary pronunciation does not 
follow this out consistently in the case of of. On the other hand 
go is not allowable (except in the artificial pronunciation of the 
educated): dovAcvow pr. dovAdya, and so always in the interior of words, 
while in the ease of final syllables evs, i.e. eps, becomes es: Bactrés, 
’Opdés. There are indeed no words, which terminate with two 
consonants in the nominative.—No exception is taken to the 
collision of voiced spirants (such as £6, evd evs). 

In order to place in a true light the contrast of the old and the 
new, I add myself a transliteration of the Lord’s Prayer, according 
to the original text, in the Hellenistic pronunciation of that period, 
without however venturing to denote the quality of the vowels; for 
the popular pronunciation of the first century A.D. is not known 
with suflicient accuracy to render that possible. Only in the case 
of ot I have given the closed pronunciation of the o. I denote the 
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aspirates by A, p' 6 (=k+h, pth, t+h); sands are the hard and 
soft s-sounds. I give the accents in the ordinary manner, except 
that I dispense with the grave in the case of monosyllabic 
words. 


Pitér himén hd sn toils Grinois, hi(g)istéts td Indms (tondma 1) 
si, tts he basiléa (Asia) si, génctéts to tuna sii hos & trind 
kai tpl gés. Ton firtdn h@mon ton Splfision dds hémin sémeron, kai 
pts hémin ti opilémaitX hamén (topt&mat‘mon 2), hos kai hémis 
(k‘tinis?) fptkimén tois Spilétais hanédn, kai mé istn&ikés hinds 
is pirizmén, ANA rhisai (rhiist?) hdmas ips ta ponerd. 


GREEK 


A 


APaeddopos (Tanagra) 56 

ay(y)uo, naine of nasal y 85, 88 

ayeOda (dePXa) 110 

ayo Locrian for dyw 96 

AE Beot.= at 56 

AE diphth., its phonetic value and his- 
tory 67 fi 

AF EF for av ev 75 ft 

AFTTO at’rov Naxian inser, 76 

"A¢wros "Agdwd 118, 122 

*AOjvace 118 

AI diphth., phonetic value and history 
52 ff, OL1f; ac in verb-endings 65; 
ae for ac Boeot. ete. 45; change of a 
to d@ before a vowel 52; ae seldom 
confused with ¢ in seript 65 

Al diphth. phonetic value and history 
43 tf; ae before vowel beeomes a 52 

Alain 66 

Alyels for Alyzs 47; Alynis poet. £7 
n. 53; became later Alyis ib. 

Alyipa not Aiyepa 59 n. 2 

aierés Att., not derds 53n.1 

AIH (AIE) for AH (AE) Ionie 53 

aiuwwdla not nu. 70 

aX\ eX in Cretan became av ev 80 

adden (Lesb.) 52 

AAHON (d\XNéwr) 26 

AAIKAPNATEQN 120 n. 2 

*Aumiandnys 104 

dumdaxety and dufr. 97 

dvoarpatpnuat? Thasos 64 f, 

avddcatae (Cret.) 122 


INDEX. 


dveo (ev) 7a 

dvrpwiros (Cret.) 113 

avy not dyw 50 n. 1 

AO EO ITonie for AY EY 74; ao con- 
tracted to av 74 

NOT tor AT 33 

amehégprepos 84 

*AptaTylons -cidys 48 

*Aplatnxmos (Bovot.) 27, 57 

*Apxepav 104 

dpoupa with real ov 73 

*Appernidys -édns 418 

dod\ea (Dor.) 52 

-aot (ator) dat, plur. Att. 45 

arov earov tor avrov éavrov 79 it 

aronue 116 

AY diphth., phonetie value and history 
73 ff; av contracted to w 80 

avara, averpouevat, atws 78 

avKka (ain) 80 

avonxros (Lesb.) 77 

avewrot (Dor.) 80 

*Adutplra 87 

aprés (avrés) 73 

axvpa 21, 42 n.3 


B 


B its phonetie value and history 108 ff, 
in the dialects 111 ff; 6 for F dia- 
lect 76, 111, 113; the same after ev 
77; 8 for Latin v 109 

Badd 113 

BaowXela (acc. of BactAevs) 34 

Baorias 111 

Bdet, distortion of Zed 117 
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BA BH 16, 27, 109 

BiBrlov, BuBdtov Hon. 1 

BNérew, Baddjvade (Aristoph.) 07 
Bownddv 43 

Borda 109 0. 3 

BoNoevriot (OXovriot) 76 

Bpaxéa lon. for Bpaxeta 52 

Bogay 118 

Buwrav Bwot. (rare) for Bowray 58 n. 2 


Ir 
I’ its phonetie value and history 108 If; 
y between vowels 110 f 
VP nasal = n 85 ff 
Vepagrés 53 
ye yy pronunciation 88 f 


A 


A, its phonetic value and history 108 ff; 
in the dialeets (Mlis) 113 

da- lor (a- (dacxtos, dagowds) 119 f 

dagv ypaupa 97 

AILMOAIKUHO (Anpodixew) 26 

Aé for Acdé 18 

dtaBermamevos 76 

diapavO7je 26 n, 2 

dwapta 37 1. 3 

Aoueérios 85 

dodNos with real ov 72 

dvety O8 


E 


B-sounds, their oldest development and 
representation 2-f ff; later develop- 
ment 33 tt 

« for Latin 735 

éBow (ctdav) 73 

eyyoves 126 

éFooxos 114 

eduvéaro (Ion.) ok 

é¢av for déorwy 118 

-éys Att. nom, plur, of -cés 33 

M1, real and unreal 25, 29 if, phonetic 
value and treatment of real iT 52 1, 
change in Bwotian 56, later history 
of cc 504%; e« for € (before vowels, 
before ¢) 34 {, 53, sporadic 35; « 
for x (middle nud late Attic, Dorie 
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etc.) 47 £.57; e« and m confused in 
Ceos 26 n. 2; « Buot. and Thessal. 
from 7 28, 31, 56; e for ot (late 
Bwotian and late Attic) 57; « in 
lioman (Hellenistic) period written 
for 2 10, 60f; uncertain representa- 
tion in Latin before vowels 61 

-e 2 pers. midd, for -7 47 

ef wav Dor., et py IUclenist. for 4 pay 
31 

etautov (Attic) 31 

ciow not cioy 00 n. 1 

etréa Litreaior 63 

€\aa 52 

éX\av for é\ator 65 

"ENcdOua “KAevdw for EiAc@ua 73, La- 
con. 'EXevdia 

*EXevola 73.n.7, 111 n. 3 

*WAeviria 41 

euBretoarres for éuBrey. 81 n. 2 

evetpoora 34 

évetoav 3-1 

evveia 33 

évredéxera and evdedexns 97 

eferixGet 26 n. 2 

EO Ton. for ET onee in Attic 74 

KOT for EY Ion, 7£; Corinth. 29, 75; 
in Roman period 75, 82 

é€oura@y V4 

eweixera 63 

émortéarat lon. d+ 

emiaTyuyn én-iotnun Plato 95 

émmagts (Bwot.) 87 

épdw Iron épodw = épgw 119 f 

épixn, | 

ég- coo- Bwot. Are. for éx- €&- 126 f, 

SSTFEAIIYS (Aomévocos) 77 

EY phonetic value and history 73 ff; 
ev from nu dif; ev before a vowel 
becoming ¢ 80; in Cretan ov 80 

etiade Hom, etidd\wxe Lesb. 78 

e(0)Fpyracary Cypr. 77 

eWdopuos (€85. Bwot.) $1 

evo (éXdetv) 80 

evinoa (attavw) evxotuny (avyéw) 41 

Kupvaol\aos Lesb. 77 

etd@jpowe in Attic epigr. of Roman 
period 82 


dpixera 63 
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a 


Z, phonetic value ts ds in old Cretan 
and Italian 116, 122 ff; zd in Attie 
ete. 117 ff; soft s in Hellenistie and 
modern Greek 115, 123; spirantic 
6 in Klean 113, 125 

&a Lesb, 121 

Zaxvvdos, Zétea 119 

ZLodevs 117 

Led ddeERrop (Sophocles) 78 

fixata ete. (lean) 113 

Zpopva (fe for cp) 91, 121 


H 


H in ordinary Greek, represented by 
E in Ceos ete. 25; supposed double 
value of y in Tonic 26 n, 2; » from 
et before vowel (p) 60, from me 46 f; 
9 Boot. for ae 27, 57; Ii, pho- 
netic value and history 43 ff; y dat. 
3rd decl. (zédn, ypapparne) 48 

HKHBOAO! 26 n, 2 

Fyueeptaros not nuephoros 39 

necaéas 52 

qulpeva 100 

jywvov 41 

HY, phonetic value and history 43 ff; 
Dorie from ew 74 

Axov for efyov (strict Dorism) 28 


oO 
6, its phonetie value in the dialects 
111 
Gadad6a 123 
Odrepov 55 
Ocd(oros, Gedafcros ete. 118 
Hept (Onptov) 21 
Onpetier 78 
66% ete. (Cretan) 113 
Ordgperoros 34 
OpaovZ1OX 83 
Opacéa 52 
Abn (Ion.) 27 


I 


I, according to ancient ideas not a 
pleasing sound 17, 36f; sporadic 
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change with vu {0 f; from e in Beot. 
56, 80; outside Bootia in older 
period 59, in more modern 5% ff ; 
t before vowel heeomes y in modern 
Greek 13, 85; before p becomes e¢ in 
modern Greek 21, 38 n. 3 

tc adseriptnm 50; see AI, HI, Q) 

iepjov 45 

IHPON 26 n.4 

ifw (todw) 119 

10 Boot. for 7 42, 52; modern Greek 
42 

*LovAcirae and Youvd\os 33 n. I and 3 

Fidixapridys 76 

ixvetiwv (Pindar) 78 

iov 110 


K 


K modern Greek pron. 13, 98; in the 
16th century 98 

xadnueplovos 89 

xahedvres (Dor.) 74 

Kdptpos not Kaperpos 63 

xammuras (Dor.) SO 

kapfa 121 

xdpova (Lacon.) 40 

ckarecxéBace 84 

xatw not Kdtw 50 ne 1 

Kaw, Khaw 52 

xevevF ov Cypr. 78 

xy Bocot. 27 

Kravis = Kvavis 39 

xtoupé (rupés) Tzakonian 42 

x\alyw 110 

-«léys (1 proper names) 59 

kolpavos, Kiptos 71 

Kovooupets (= Kuvoc.) 40 n. 3 

KpavrdAy (erapula) 67 n. 1 

kpévaco in Aristophanes 54 

Kvyéyerpos not Kuvaty. 70 

xx in the perfeet in late Greek for x 
103 n. 2 

xwik (kal olx) 44 n. 2 


A 


A pronuneiation 89; became v (Cret.) 
80 
AITABON 89 
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Ad Burov 46 

Neyeeby, Advreow (linteum) 35 

Anroupyla (AecT., An7.) 47.5; 49.4 
NovKo for Aixos Tzakonian 42 

Noiyos, Avypés 71 


M 


M pronunciation 85 f, aspirated when 
initial (Mélécos) 88 

pdeyerpos, mayipos 63 n.d 

patés, paorés 119 

pavrea 56 

MATEIP (Becot. and Thess.), MITTEP 
(Ceos) 28 

pelyvupe not piyy, 62 

METAMBPIANQN 120 n. 2 

Mérucxos (?) for -ocxos 58 n. 5 

pnvijav i.e. elav G1 

Moéptxos (Tanagra) 57 

Moumyudy and Movevyedsy 41 


N 


N 851i; v epedxvorixdy 87 f 
Nafraxtriwy 75 

Nafaio (Nagiov) 115 

vavos (Lesb.) 78 

vuxTepiavos 39 

vigcn 87 


— 


= 


= pronunciation 114f; & written for 
£118 

fet, not & 63 

tepds 21 

fou0ds with real ov 72 


O 


O- sounds, their oldest development 
and representation 24 ff, later de- 
velopment 35 f 

O for Latin & 35 

’OaNldtos ANOS, (= Fad.) 76 n. 3 

“Gatos 76 

oydolys 53 

OF Buwot. for OT 57 

‘O¢nyy (Ujjayini) 125 
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d¢os (braneh) 119 

otos (oryos Cret.) 122 

OI diphthong, its phonetic value and 
history 51 ff, 70f; oc for we Beot. 
ete. 451; oc confused with w: 46; ot 
before vowel becomes o 53; eonfused 
with v 72n. 1 

dida (Lesb.) 55 

OTH for on 53 

dixny (oixety Lesb.) 55 

oixripw not ofxreipw 63 

éxxos 103 

bd\ecCov 30 n. 3 

éNios for d\lyos 110 

"Odurarlya 87 

OY real and unreal 24, 29 ff; phonetic 
value and extension of real OT 72 ff; 
both sorts of ov become @ 32f; ov 
Thessal. for ordinary Greek w 28, 41; 
ov in later Baeot. (Lacon.) written for 
v ie. 240; ov from wy (?) 44; from 
ev in Cretan 80; sporadie for o 35; 
for Latin v 109 

ovds (Beeot.) 51 

dds 103 


II 


matacT} not mada? 53 
IlaovANva 83 

matpoveay 45 

met not me 63 

mew for meety 18, 63 
metroixe: 37 1, 3B 

moety TonTys 53 

moica for rotjoa: 37 n. 5 
moAjas 26.4 

moAne dat. of ros 48 

woNt from modu 18 
Tlo\ovcrparos (Beot.) 42 
Hogrdedv (month) 59 
TlorelSaca not Moris. 63 
HMorecdearat not -arcairac 5-4 f. 
IIpavya 74 

mpécBea (ea) 34n, 5 
montage 416n, 3 

mpoowdia Yin 93 n.1 
mpotépw not mpordpw 50 n. 1 


mos OL 
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P 


P pronunciation 89 f 
’Papos 91 
pavdos, pairos for paBdos 81 


= 


= pronunciation 91f.; aspirating power 
105, 114f; o Lacon. for @ 111 f; ¢ 
doubled in writing before « 7 ete. 91 f. 

Sapamcqy for -rieioy U6 

Nauxpares 74 

76 Lesbian for ¢ 120 

Leovacrés 109 

Leovijpos, Nevijpos 82 

of written for ¢ 117, 121 n.5 

onuela not cnuaia 70 

YAqnvos not Ler. 63 

otpos not cetpds 63 

ow 111 

TKdAdy Koidys (Hom.) 71 

oxtvmr@os 103 

oo, TT 120f, 122 

Xrdytpos not Sravyerpas 63 

aTdvouat (atcPdvouat) 106 

otod from crowd 53 

Xrparijs (-éas) 27 

cuvredetrat (conjunct.) 24 

owe 46 


al 


T for 6 in Egyptian frequent 97 f, 108; 
i for @ after o in dialects 111, 113; 
the same in modern Greek 106 

Tapetov for rapretov 18, 61 

Taws (Attic) 96 

TeBépros, TéBeprs 35 

ret and 70 for 7@ (late Boeot.) 57 

Tetpety 34 

telow érecca not ricw 62 

rércapa 115 

Tiwdapidar 40 

riovxa (Tvxn Boeot.) 42 

totovTos 53 

TOTON (rotrwv) 32, 73 

rovvn (Lacon.) 40 

TplBdov for rpvBr. 41 

Tpofjv. ancient not Tpak. 53 


Triva Cret. for Zqva 123 
tupl (rupds) 21 


Y 

T phonetic value originally u 39 ff; 
generally modified at early period to 
di ib.; in diphthongs (au ev ete.) re- 
mained u 43, 73; v for F 76; for vi 
in foreign names 41 

vyeia, vryeia from vyiera (-refa) 18, 61 

byyalvis, vralyyns (b-yiatvers) 110 

“Tédpyys Vidarna 41 

vépywr (Fépywv) 76 

TI diphthong, its phonetic value and 
history 41 f, 51 ff 

ut vis (Dor. ‘whither’) 51 

‘Yo pjva =Topjyy 39 

‘Totrdonns Vistaspa 41 

dus (vi vs) ancient for vids 41, 96n.3 


ci 
PdBevvos 111 n.1 
apyaBafos 121 
Pawvros 109 n. 3 
Pitdcogos 103 
Precots not PrLovs 62 
Podouos (Fulvius) 109 
@povpds real or unreal ov? 73 


x 
XatpeAtdys -Aeldns 48 
Xadkq Dor. from Xadxéa 27 
xXapuBsts dvappoBdet (Hom.) 71 
xaprw ete. (mod. Grk.) 113 
xet not x7? 63 
Xipwy not Xelpwr 59 


WwW 
W pronunciation 114f 
yrdés Meaning 93 n.1 


2 

Q) from av 80 

woe not ede 50 n. 1 

QI diphthong, phonetic value and his- 
tory 43 ff; becomes w before vowel 
46, 52; confused with o: 46 

-wt ancient for -« nom. 3rd decl. 45 

*Qpoud ens -padodys 118, 122 

QY phonetic value and history 43 


ENGLISH AND 


A 


Accent 130 ff 

AEI Lat. for ai ae 67; of similar 
phonetie value to Corinthian AE 
i.e. ae 30, 57 

Aeneas 61 

Agaue 81 

Agustus Agosto 79 

Aleman 40 n. 3 

Aldus Manutins on pronune. 2, 66 

Alexandria and Alexandrea 61 

anquina (dyKowa) 71 

Archinos on the double consonants 
113 ff 

Aristides Quintilianns, his period 69 

aspirates, their phonetic value and 
history 98 ff, 101 ff, in the dialects 
118 ff 

aspiration of initial eonsonants in 
modern German 90 n. 2 

assimilation of final nasal 85 f; of 
medial 86; in word-nexus 125 f 

AV Latin diphthong 81 f 

Aunisimus Gothie for ‘Ovycios 37 
n, 4 

austrum (ostrum do7peor), auseulum 


68 


B 


B Lat., development tov 109 f 

Beza, Th., on pronune. 4, 9 

Bloch, S.N., do. 5 

Bursian on pronune. 5, 12, 37 n. 5, 


ay 


LATIN: INDEX. 


C 


C lat., pronune. 1, 15 

Callimachus, epigram 64 

ecatineas = eave ne eas 81 

Ceratinus, Jac., on pronune, 3, 63 
n. 8 

Cheke, J., do. 3, 7,16 

chommoda cte. (Catullus) 93 

comoedia 50 

consonants, system of, in ancient and 
modern Greek 84 f 

Coptic h 94 

Corinthian dialect, EI and OT in 29, 
56 

Curtius, G., on pronune. 5, 55, 116, 
120 

Cyprian mode of writing 55 


D 


Diaeresis, in Lesbian 55 

digamma, phonetie valne and history 
75 {; written for v 75 f; aspirated 
when initial 90 

diphthongs, various arrangements 21 
ff; phonetic value and history 43 
ete.; mode of writing in Cyprian 55 

doubling of consonants given up in 
mod. Grk, 85; fresh development in 
dialects 85 n. 1, 99 n. 2 


EB 
Egypt, confusion of 7 and 6 in 97; 


employment of O & X to express 
native aspirates 106 


BNGCLINIF AND LATIN INDEX. 


Ellissen on pronune, 5, 16 

Enghsh orthography and pronune. 89 
Epsilon, the name, a misusage 20 
Erasmus on pronune. 3, 7 f 

énoe Euander 81 

exhedra 96 


F 


F, labial and dentilabial 103 

faeneratrix (faenus, faenum) 67 f 

Filippisians for iurmycious in Gothic 
37 n, 4 

French orthography and pronune. 8, 
12 


G 


Gardiner, Bishop, edict on pronunc. 
of Greek 3, 15 n. 1, 98 n. 4 

giorno in Italian from diurnus 117 

Gothie representation of av ev 84, of 
¢ and 6 107 


H 

H in Latin, gradual disappearance of 
93 f 

Henrichsen, R. J. F., on pronune. 5, 
64 

Herodian gives no rule to distinguish 
acand e 69 

hiatus, its treatment 128 f 

hinsidiae (Catullus) 93 

Hyginus i.e. tycewds 63 


I 


Interaspiration 96 f 

interpolation of 8 or F in Cyprus ete. 
77 

Isyllus of Epidanrus, his period 63, 
n. 2 


K 


Kaiser, modern German pronunce. of 67 

ke-ne-u-vo-n(e) cevevér (kevedv) Cyprian 
78 

Koppa, when written 39 f, 98 

kyuminti («ktuwov) Church Slavonic 
42 n. 3 
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L 


Lambinus, Dion. on pronune. 4 

Liscovius, on pronune, 5 

Lord’s Prayer as pronounced in ancient 
and modern Grk., Appendix 


M 


Martin, Greg. on pronune. 5 

media, meaning of term 108; mediae 
93, 103i cp, By A]. media ior 
tenuis in mod. Grk. after nasals 97 

Metaro (Metaurus) 79 

Metherke, Ad. van, on pronune, 4 

mezzo in Italian from medius 117 

myuro (uépov) Church Slavonic 42 n. 3 


N 


Nasals 85 ff; nasal not admitted in 
mod. Grk. with spirant following 
13, 87 n. 4, 106, 110, 113 


0 


Omicron, Omega, late designations 20 

ominem for hominem mentioned by 
Augustine 94 

orzo in Italian from hordeum 117 

Osean, diphthongs 4A, 4y in 57; z 
for ts (horz =hortus ete.) 123 n. 2 


le 


Papyri, confusion of e and: on 60 

parhippus 96 ; 

pa-si-le-n-s(e) (BaccNeds) Cyprian 77 

Phaethon dissyllable, 68 

Psalterium Veronense 38 

Psichari, J., on modern Greek pronune. 
13 and passim 

Ptolemy’s son, hermit of Serapeum 81 
n. 2 


R 
Ramus, P. on pronune, 4~ 
Reuchlin, Joh. do. 4 
Romauce languages, their representa- 
tion of Lat. oe and ae 71, n. 6; 
ciudad from civitat—cautivo from 
captivus etc. 81. Pablo 84 
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for aspirate (7i@nu ete.) 104, 113; 


Ss in modern Greek for spirants 106 
Sanskrit, genuine aspirates in 101 Thraex, Lat. form of Opaé 50 
secaena, scaeptruin 67 f tragoedia 50 
Schmidt, Erasm. on pronune. 4 transference of final consonants 129 f 
Septuagint, transliterations in 69 
Scyffarth on pronune. 5 U 


sh- sound, unknown in Greek 92 
Smith, Thomas, on pronunce. 3, 7 
Spanish z, early pronunciation 12 f 
spirants formed from aspirates in V 
modern Greek 101; also from medial 
in ancient Greek dialects and in 
colloquial language 110 f; spirant 
for tenuis before tenuis in mod. Grk. 


Upsilon, the name a misusage 20 


Latin v, phonetic value 76, 81 
Vav Hebr., phonetic value 82 n. 5 
vivere = bibere 109 

vowel-triangle, vowel-line 18 f 


Ae a“ : vowels, Greek names of 20 
spiritus asper 92 ff, in compounds 96 


f; dialectically not regarded im elision 
109 f; represents ¢ in Laconian 96; WwW 
spiritus + ¢ for fin old Naxian115 Welsh, diphthongs ae, oe in 57; aspi- 


Stephanus, Henr., on pronunce. 4, 8 ration of initial liquids 88 
Snidas’ Lexicon, ec 7 and s in 69 Wetstein, J. R., on pronune. 5 
syllables, division into 89, 91 
L 
T Z 


Tenues, their pronunc. 97f; tenuis Zaragoza (Caesar Augusta) 79 
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